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HER GRACE 


THE 


Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 


On her OBsznrvarions upon 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


His Book i Book of Books, and onely fits 
þ 2 ſearching Brains, and Quinteſſence of Wits ; 
For this will give you an Eternal Fame, 
And laſt to all Poſterity your Name : 
You conquer Death, in a perpetual Lite; 
And make me famous too in ſuch a W ite. 
So I will Propheſie in ſpight of Fools, 
When dead, then honour'd, and be read in Schools. 
And Ipſe dixit hoſt, not He, but She 
Still cited in your ſtrong Philoſophy. 


William Newcaſtle. 
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Dake of Newc 1ſtle. 
My Noble Lord, 


wifey Z; N this preſent Treatiſe, I have ven- 
= @= - tured to miake ſome obſervations 
$ -upon Experimental Philoſophy, 
's Sh os to examine the Opinions of 
* Tome of our Modern Microſcopical 
or Dioptrical Writers; and though 
your Draco 15 not CT alover of Vertuoſoes, but-a 
Vertuoſo your ſelf, and have as good, and asmany ſorts 
of Optick Glaſſes as any one elſe; yet you dy not bu- 
ſie your | ſelf much with this briede Art, but employ 
moſt part of your time 1n the more noble and heroick 
Art of Herſemanſhip and J} eapons, as allo in the ſweet 
and deligheful Art of Poetry, and 1n the uſeful Art of 

b Archti- 


— GC 


efA rchiteAure, Cc. which {hews that you do not be- 
lieve much in the Informations of thoſe Optick 
elaſſes, at leaſt think them not ſo uſeful as wha do 
that ſpend molt of their time in Dioptrical inſpections: 
The truth is, My Lord, T hat moſt men in theſe latter 
times, buſie themſelves more with other Worlds, then 
with this they livein, which tome ſeems ſtrange, unleſs 
they could find out ſome Art that would carry them into 
thoſe Celeſtial Worlds, which I doubtwill never be; 
nay, if they did, it would be no better then Lucian's, or 
the French-mans Art,with Bottles,Bladders,cc. or like 
the mans that would ſcrue- himſelf up into the Moon: 
And therefore I confeſs, I have but little faith in fuch 
Arts, and as little in Teleſcopical, Microſcopical, and 
the like inſpections, and prefer rational and judicious 
Obſervations before deluding Glaſſes and Experi- 
ments ; which, as I have more at large declared in this 
following work, ſo I leave it to your Graces peruſal 
and judgment, which I know 1s fo juſt, fo exact, and 
ſo wiſe, that I may more ſafely relyupen it, - then all 
others beſides ; and if your Gracedo but approve of it, 
[ carenot if all the world condemn it, for your Graces 


Approbation is allthat can be deſired from, 
My Lord, | 
Your Graces honeſt Wike, 
and humble Servant, 


M. Ne 


UMI 


TO THE 
MOST- FAMOUS 


UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDG. 


— Moſt Noble,and Eminently-Learned, 


Wage not judg it an Impertinency, that now again 
FR 0 7 preſume to offer unto you another piece of 
a BS my Philoſophical Works ; for when I re- 
won flef7 npon the bonour you bave done me, am 
ſo _ ſenſible of it, pon F am troubled I cannot make you 
an acknowledement anſwerable to your great Civilities. 

You might, if not with ſcorn, with ſilence bave paſſed 


y by, when one of our Sex, and what is more, one that ne- 
J ver was verſed in the ſublime Arts and Sciences of litera- 
| ture, took upon her to write, not onely of Philoſophy, the 
y; bigheſt of all humane Learning, but to offer it to ſo famous 
and celebrated a Univerſity as yours ; but your Goodneſs 
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and Crvility being as great as your Learning, would rather 
conceal, then diſcover or laugh at thoſe weakneſſes and im- 
perfetions which you know our Sex is liable to; nay, ſo far 


you were from this, that by your civil reſpets,and undeſerved 


commendations, you were pleaſed to cheriſhrather, then quite 
Us ſo uppreſs or extinguiſh my weak endeavours. 
For which Favour,gs I found my ſelf doublyindebted to 


you, ſo I thought it my duty to pay you my double ackaowledg- 


- ments ;'T banks, you know, can never be unſeaſonavle, when 


petitions may ; neither canthey be unpleaſing, when petitions 
often are troubleſome ; and ſmnce there isno ſacrifice, which 
Gods more delighted with, then that of T hanks-giving, I 
live in hopes you will not refuſe this repeated offer of &ra- 
titude, but favourably, as a due to your Merits, receive it 
fromber, who both of your Ingenuity, Learning and Civi- 
lity is the greateſt eemirer, and ſhall always profeſs ber 


ſet, Ot 
Your moſt Obliged and (Es 
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Devared Seryant, 
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| THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 
ENSUING 


TREATISE. 


much writing is a diſeaſe; but what 
| diſcaſe they willjudg it to be, I can- 
$3936 not tell ; I do verily believe they 
UE will take it to be a diſeaſe of the 
zz; Brain, but ſurely they cannot call 
It an Apoplexical or Lethargical diſeaſe : Perhapsthey 
will ſay; it is an extravagant, or at leaſt a Fantaſtical 
diſcaſe; but I hope they will rather call it a diſcaſe of 
wit. But, let them give it what name they peate, 
yet of this I am ſure, that if much writing be a 


diſeaſe, then the beſt Philoſophers, both Moral and 
C Natural, 
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Natural, as alſo the beſt Divines, Lawyers, Phyſiti- 
ans, Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, Mathematicians, Chy- 
miſts, and many more have been grievouſly ſick, and 
Seneca, Plinius, Ariſtotle, Cicero, T acitus, Plutarch, 
Euclid, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, St, Auguſtin. St. Am- 
broſe, Scotus, Hippocrates, Galen , Paracelſus, and 


hundreds more, have been at deaths door with the diſ- 


eaſe of writing ; but to be infected with the ſame diſ- 


eaſe, which the devouteſt, wiſeſt, wittieſt, (ubtileſt, 
moſt learned and eloquent men have been troubled 
withal,is no diſgrace,but the greateſt honour, even to the 
moſt ambitious perſon in the world : and next tothe 
honour of being thus infected, it isallo a great delight 
and pleaſure to me, as being the onely Paſtime which 
imploys my idle hours; in ſo much, that, were I ſure 
no body did read my Works, yet I would not quit 
my paſtime for all this; for although they ſhould not 
delight others, yetthey delight me ; and ifall Women 
that have no imployment in worldly affairs, ſhould 
but ſpend their time as harmleſly as I do, they would 
not commit ſuch faults as many are accuſed of. 

. I confeſs, there are many uſeleſs and ſuperfluous 
Books, and perchance mine will add tothe number of 
them; eſpecially is it to be obſerved, that there have 
been in this latter age, as many Writers of Natural 
Philoſophy, as in former ages there have been of Moral 
Philoſophy ; which mulcicude, 1 fear, will produce ſuch 
a confuſion of Truth and Falſhood, as the number 
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of Moral Wraters formerly did, with their over-nice 
diviſions of Vertues and vices, whereby they did puzle 
their Readers ſo, that they knew not how to diſtinguiſh 
between them. The like, I doubt, will prove amongſt 
our Natural Philoſophers, who by their extracted, or 
rather diſtracted arguments, confound both Divinity 
and Natural Philoſophy,Senſe and Reaſon, Nature and 
Art, fo much as 1atime we ſhall have rather a Chaos, 
then a well-orderd Univerſe by their doctrine : Be- 
ſides, many of their Writings are but parcels taken from 
the ancient ; but ſuch Writers are like thoſe unconſci- 
onable men in Civil Wars, which endeavour to pull 
down the hereditary Manſions of Noble-men and 
Gentlemen, to build a Cottage of their own , for ſo do 
they pull down the learning of Ancient Authors, to 
render themſelves famous in compoſing Books of 
their own. But though this Age does ruine Pa- 
laces, to make Cottages; Churches, to make Con- 
venticles; and Univerſities to make private Col- 
ledges; and endeavour not onely to wound, but to kill 
and bury the Fame of ſuch meritorious Perſons as the 
Ancient were, yet, I, hope Ged of his mercy will 
preſerve State, Church, and Schools, from ruine and 
deſtruction '; Nor do I think their weak works will 
be able to overcome the ſtrong wits of the Ancient, for 
ſetting aſide ſome few of our Moderns, all the reſtare 
but like dead and withered leaves, in compariſon to 
lovely and lively Plants ; and as for Arts, I am confi- 

dent, 
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dent, that where there is one good Art found in theſe 
latter ages,there are two better old Arts loſt, both of the 
HEgyptians, Grecians, Romans, and many other an- 
cient Nations; ( whenl fay loſt, I mean in relation to 
our knowledg, not in Nature; for nothing can beloſt 
in Nature ) Truly, the Art of Augury was far more 
beneficialthen the lately invented Art of Micrography ; 
for I cannot perceive any great advantage this Art doth 
bring us. Alſo the E.ccliple of the Sun and Moon was not 
found out by Teleſcopes, nor the motions of the Load- 
ſtone, nor the Art of the Card, nor the Art of Guns 
and Gun-powder, nor the Art of Printing, and the 
like, by Microſcopes; nay, if it be true, that Te- 
leſcopes. make appear the ſpots in the Sun and Moon, 
or diſcover ſome new Stars, what benefit is. that to 
us! Orif Microſcopes do truly repreſent the exterior 
parts and ſuperfictes of ſome minute Creatures, what 
advantages it our knowledg © For unleſs they could dif- 
cover ther interior, corporeal, figurative motions, and 
the obſcure actions of Nature,or the cauſes which make 
ſuch or ſuch Creatures, I ſee no great benefit or ad- 
vantage they yield to man : Or if they diſcover how re- 
flected light makes looſe and ſuperficial Colours, ſuch 
as no ſooner percieved, but are again diflolved ; what 
benefit isthat toman © For neither Painters nor Dy- 
ers can incloſe and mix that Atomical duſt, and thoſe 
reflections of light to ſerve them for any uſe, Where- 
fore, in my opinion, it is both time and labour loſt; for 
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the inſpection of the exterior parts of Vegetables; doth 
not give us any knowledg how to Sow, Set, Plant, 
and Graft ; ſo that a Gardener or Husbandman will 
gain no advantage at all by this Art: Theinſpection of 
a Bee, through a Microſcope, will bring him no more 
Honey,nor the inſpection of a grain more Corn;neither 
will the inſpection of duſty Atomes, and reflections of 
light, teach Painters how to make and mix Colours, 
although it may perhaps be an advantage to a decayed 
Ladies face, by placing her ſelf in ſuch or ſuch arefle- 
ction of Light, where the duſty Atomes may hide her 
wrinkles, The truth is, moſt of theſe Arts are Fal- 
lacies, rather then diſcoveries of Truth; for Senſe de- 
lades more then 1t gives a true Information, and an ex- 
terior _ inſpection through an Optick glaſs, is ſo decet- 
ving, that it cannot be relied upon : Wherefore Re- 
eular Reaſon is the beſt guide to all Arts, as I ſhall 
make it appear in this following Treatiſe. 

It may be the World will judg it a faultin me, that 
[ oppole ſo many eminent and ingenious Writers, but 
[ do itnot out of a contradicting or wrangling nature, 
but out of an endeavour to find out truth, or at leaſt 
the probability of truth, according to that proportion of 
ſenſe and reaſon Nature has beſtowed upon me; for 
as I have heard my Noble Lord ay, that inthe Art of 
Riding and Fencing, there 1s but one Truth, but ma- 
ny Falſhoods and Fallacies:Soit may be faid of Natural 
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 Philophy and Divinity; for there is but one Funda- * 
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mental Truth in each, arfd I am as ambitious of finding 
out the truth of Nature, as an honourable Dueller is 
of gaining fame and repute ; for as he will fight with 
none but an honourable and valiant oppoſite, ſoam [ 
reſolved to argue with none but thoſe which have the 
renown of being famous and ſubril Phuloſophers ; and 
therefore as I have had the courage to argue hereto- 
fore with ſome famous and eminent Writers in Spe- 
culative Philoſophy ; ſo havel taken upon me in this 
preſent work, to make ſome reflectionsalſo upon ſome 
of our Modern Experimental and Dioptrical Writers. 
They will perhaps think my felf an inconfiderable op- 
poſite, becauſe I am not of their Sex, and: therefore 
ſtrive to hit my Opinions with a ſide ſtroke, rather co- 
vertly, then openly and directly ; bur if this ſhould 
chance, the impartial World, I hope, will grant me 
ſo much Juſtice as to conſider my honeſty, and their 
fallacy, and paſs ſuch a judgment as will declare them 
to be Patrons, not onely to Truth, but allo to Juſtice 
and Equity; for which Heaven will grant them their 
reward, and time will record their noble and worthy 
Actions inthe Regiſter of Fame, to be kept ineverlaſt- 


ng Memory, 
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TO THE 


READER 


Curreous Reader, 


= T E: Do ingemouſly confeſs, that both for 

Fc ts: 1 C. | want of learning and reading Philo- 

(1 =" Sh ' ſophical Authors, I have not ex- 

Val i Mi fe [Q | preſſed my ſelf in my Philoſophical 
== WY PE MES = Works, eſpecially in my Philoſophi- 

i RD = VI cal and Phyſical Opinions, ſoclearly 
and plainly as I might have done, had I had the aſſiſtance of 
Art andthe prafice of reading he Authors : But though 
my Conceptions ſeem not ſo perſpicuous in the mentioned Book 
of Philoſophical Opinions ; yet my Philoſophical Let- 
ters, and theſe preſent Obſervations, will, I hope, ren- 
der it more intelligible, -which I have writ, not out of an am- 
bitious bumour, to fill the World with uſeleſs Books, but 
toexplain andilluſtrate my own Opinions ; For what bene- 
fit wouldit beto me, if I ſhould put forth a work, which by 


reaſon 
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reaſon of its obſcure and hard notions,coulduot be underſtood* 
eſpecially, it is known, that Natural Philoſophy is the bard- 
eff of all humane learning, by reaſon it conſiſts onely in 
Contemplation, and to make the Philoſophical Conceptions 
of ones mind known to others, is more difffcult then to 
make them believe, that if A. B. be equal to C. D. then 
E. F. isequal to A. B. becauſe it isequalto CG. D. But 
as for Learning, that I am not verſed init, no body, I hope, 
will blame me for it, ſance1t is ſufficiently known, that our 
Sex 1s not bred up to it, as being not ſuffer s to be inſlructed 
in Schools and Oniverſities ; I will not ſay, but many of 
our Sex may pave as much wit, and be capable of Learning 
as well as Men ; but fintethey want Inſtrufions, it isnot 
poſſible they ſhould attain toit ; for Learning is Artificial, 
but Wit is Natural, Wherefore, when I began to read 
the Philoſophical Works of other Authors, I mas ſo trou- 
bled with their hard words andexpreſſions at firſt, that had 


them by the context and connexion of the ſenſe, I ſhould have 

| been far enough to ſeek ; for their hard words did more ob- 
firu, then inſtru me. The truth is, if any one intends 

to write Philoſophy, either in Enghſh, or any other lan- 
guage ; be ought to conſeder the propriety of the language, 

as much as the Subjeft be writes of ; or elſe to what pur- 

poſe would it be to write ? If you do write Philoſophy in En- 

gliſh, and uſe all the hardeſt words and expreſſions which 

none but Scholars are able to underſtand, you had better to 

write it in Latine; but if you will write for thoſe that donot 
underſtand 


they not been explamed tome, and had I not found out ſome of 
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widerſtand Latin, Tour reaſon will tell you, that you mus} 
explain thoſe bard words, and Engliſh them in the eaſzeſt 
manner you can; What are words but marks of things? 
and what are Philoſophical Terms, but to expreſs the 
Conceptions of ones mind in that Science * And truly I 
do not think that there is any Language ſo poor, which 
cannot do that ; wherefore thoſe that fill their writings 
with hard words, put the horſes behind the Coach, andin- 
ſtead of making hard things eaſe , make eafie things hard, 
which eſpecially in our Engliſh writers # a great fault ; 
neither do I ſee any reaſon for it, but that they think to 
make themſeFves more famous by thoſe that admire all what 
they do not underitand, though it be Non-ſenſe ; but 1 
am not of their mind, and therefore although I do under- 
ftand ſome of their hard expreſſcons now, yet I ſhunthem 
as much in my writings as is poſſible for me- to do, and all 
this, that they may be the better underſtood by all, learned 
as well as unlearned; by thoſe that are profeſſed Philoſo- 
phers as well as by thoſe that are none : And though I could 
employ ſome time in ſtudying all the hardeſt phraſes and 
words inother Authors, and write as learnedly perhaps as 
they ; yet will I not deceive the World, nor trouble my 
Conſcience by being a Mountebanck in learning, but rather 
prove naturally wiſe then artificially fooliſh ; for at beſt I 
ſhould but obſcure my opinzons and render them more intricate 
inſtead of clearing andexplaining them ; but if my Readers © 
ſhould ſpie any errors ſlipt into my writings for want of 
art and learning, I hope they be fo juit as not to cenſure 
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me too ſeverely for them, but expreſs their wiſdon in pre- 
ferring the kernel before the ſhells. _ 

[t is not poſſible that a young Student, when firſt he 
comes to the Univerſity, ſhould hope to be Maſter of Art 
in one Month, or one Tear; and ſo do I likewiſe not per- 
ſwade my ſelf, that my Philoſophy being new, and but late- 
ly brought forth, will at firſt foght prove Maſter of On- 
derftanding, nay, it may be not in this age; but if God 
favour ber, ſhe may attain to it in after-times and if ſhe 
be ſlighted now and buried in ſilence, ſhe may perhaps 
riſe more gloriouſly hereafter ; for her Ground beihg Senſe 
and Reaſon, She may meet with an age where ſhe will 
be more regarded, then ſhe is in this. 

But Courteous Reader, all what I requeſt of you 
at preſent, is, That if you have a mintd to underſtand 
my Philoſophical Conceptions truly, You would be pleaſed to 
read them not by parcels , here a little, and there a lit-_ 
tle, (for I have found-it by my ſelf , that when I read 
not a book thoroughly from beginning to end , I cannot 
well underſtand the Authors deſign , but may eaſsly miſtake 
his meaning ; 1 mean ſuch Books as treat of Philoſophy, 
Hiſtory, &-c. where all parts depend upon each other.) 
But if you'l grve an impartial judgment of my Philoſo- 
phy, readit all, or elſe ſpare your Genſures ; eſpecially do T 
recommend to you my Philoſophical Opimions, which con- 
tain the Grounds and Principles of my Philoſophy , but 
ſence they were publiſhed before I was verſed in the read- 
ing of other Ambors, I deſire you to join my Philoſo- 
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ohical Leters, and theſe obſervations to them, which will 
Jerue as Commentaries to explain what may ſeen obſenre 
in the mentioned Opinions; but before all, read this follow. 
ing Argumental Diſcourſe wherein are contained the Prin- 
ciples and grounds of Natural Philoſophy, eſpecially eons 
cerning the conſtitutive parts of Nature and their pro- 
perties and attions ; as alſo be pleasd to peruſe the later 
diſcourſe of the firſt part of this Book, which treats of 
Perception; for Perception being the chief and general 
attion of Nature, has occaſioned mie tobe more prolix in ex- 
plaining it, then any other ſubje ; Toul find that I go 
much by the way of argumentation , and framing objeCti- 
ons and anſwers ; for I would fain binder and obftruft as 
many obje&tions as could be made againſt the grounds of 
my Opinions ; but ſoice it is impoſſible to reſolve all,” for 
as Nature and her parts and aftions are infinite, ſothere 
may alſo endleſs ohjedions be raiſed; I bave endeavoured 
onely to ſet dgwn ſuch as T rhoiight might be moſt mate- 
rial; but this I find, that there is no objeftion but one 
may find an anſwer to it ; and as ſoon as I baue made 
an anſwer to ont objefhion: another offers it "ſelf again, 
which ſhews not onely that Natures aftions ate infinite , 
but that they are poiſed and ballanced ſo that they cannot 
rult ito 'extreams. 

However I do not applaud my ſelf ſo mth, at to think 
that my works can be without errors, for Natioe's nol 
a'Deity , but ber parts ate often irregular, and bow is it 
poſſeble that one particular Creature" can Kiibhd all the ob- 
ſcare 


ſeure and bidden infinite varieties of Nature? if the Truth 

| of Nature were ſo eaſily known, we had no need to take 
ſo much pains in ſearching after it ; but Nature being 
Material, and conſequently die idable ber parts have 
but divided knowledges, and none can ali a Univer- 
ſal infinite knowledg. Nevertheleſs, although I may erre 
in my arguments, or for want of artificial 1 erms ; yet 1 
believe the Ground of my Opinions is T rue, becauſe it is 
ſenſe and reaſon. 


I found after the peruſal of this preſent book , that ſe- 
veral places therein might have been more perſpicuouſly 
delivered, and better cleared; but ſmnce it is impoſſible that 
all things can be ſoexatf, that they ſhould not be ſubje& to 
faults and imperfettions; for as the greateſt beauties are 
not without moles, ſo the beſt Books are ſeldom without 
Errors; I intreat the ingenuous Reader to interpret them 
to the beſt ſenſe; for they are not ſo material, but that 
either by the context or connexion of the whole diſcourſe, 
or by a comparing with other places, the true meaning 
thereof may eaſily be underſtood; and to this end I have ſet 
down this following explanation of ſuch places, as 
in the peruſal I have obſerved, whereby the reſt ay al- 
ſo eaſily be mended. 

ents WoenlT ſa ſay, that Diſcourſe ſhall ſooner find out Na 
P25. tures Corporeal figurative Motions, then Art ſhall 
inform the Senſes. By Diſcourſe, I hb not mean ſpeech, 
but an Arguing of the mind, or a Rational mquiry into the 


6 auſes of Natural effefts ; for Diſcourſe is as much as 
Rea- 
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Reaſoning with our ir ſelves, which may wery well be done 
without Speech or Language , as being onely an effef or 
attion of Reaſon. 

When ſay , That Art may make Pewter, Brals, &c. c: 3.6ag.s. 
1 do not mean as if theſe Fi ignres were Artificial, and not 
Natural; but my meaning is, That if Art imitates 
Nature in producing of Artificial Figures, they are moi1 
commonly ſuch as are of mixt Natures , which I call 
Hermaphroditical. +. 

When I ſay , That Reſpiration is a Receptionand C.4.pag.rs; 
Emiſſion of parts through the pores or paſſages pro- 
per to each particular figure, ſo that when ſome 
parts iſſue , others enter; 1 do not mean at one and the 
ſame time , or always through the ſame paſſages; for, as there 
#. variety of Natural Creatures and Figures , andof their 
perceptions ; ſo of the manner of their perceptions , and of 
their paſſages and pores ; all which no particular Crea- 
ture is able exafly to know or determine: And there- 
fore when I addin the following Chapter , That Nature 
has more-ways of compoſing and dividing of parts, 
then by the way of drawing in, and ſending forth 
by-pores; I mean, that not all parts of "he have 
the hike Reſpirations : The truth #, it is enoughto know 
* in general , That there is Reſpiration in all parts of Na- 
ture, as 4 general. or univerſal ation ; andthat this Re- 
poem is nothing elſe but, a compoſition and diviſion f 
Parts; but how. particular Reſpirations are performed, 
none but Infinite Nature # capable toknow. * 


When 
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When If ſay, That there i is a difference between Re- 
ſpiration and Perception; and that Perception 1 is an 
action of figuring or patterning ; but Reſpiration an a- 


RON of Reception and Emiſſion of Parts: F irſt, 1 


do not mean, that all Pergypn is made. by patterning 
or imitation but I ſpeak, 0 onely of the . Perception of the 
"exterior ſenſe in Ammals , at leaſt in -man, which, I 
: olferve to be made by patterning or imitation ;, for as na 


{ \. 

Creature can know the infinite perceptions in, Nature , ſo 
be cannot deſcr ibe what they | are, Or how they aremade 
Next, 1 do 1 not mean , that. Reſpiration # not a- Percep- 


Hue WOE. : for if Perception be a genergl and untverſal 
ation 1 in N ature , as well | as\ Reſpiration , both depend- 


ing "pon the compoſs 71101 and diviſon of parts , .it is im- 


poſ ble but that all aTions of Nature muſt be perceptive, 
by reaſon perception x an exterior knoneledg of forreign 


parts and attions, : and 1 there can -be no commerce qr .in- 
tercourſe , ' Or 10 variety of figures and afions : 20 pro- 
duftions , diſſolutiong, changes and the' like, without 
Perce tion ; for how ſball Parts work, and aft , with- 
out 'Þaving ſome knowleds or perception of ach other 2 
Be fo des | whereſoever zs ſelf-motion , there muſt of neceſ- 


ſity ty b 'be alo Perception; : for ſelf-motion i the cauſe of all 


exterior Perception. But my meaning is , That the Ani- 
mal, at leaſt Humane reſpiration, which i a recerveing 
ef. forreign parts , and d charging or venting of its own 

* an animal or bumane Figure-or Creature, # not the 
Gio of Animal Perception , properly jo call d; that is, 
the 
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.the perception of i 1ts exterior ſenſes , as Seeing , ; Hearing, 
1 afting , Touching , Smelling ; which aTion of Percep- 
108 1s properly made by way, of patterning and imitation, 
by the innate, . figurative motions of thoſe Animal Grea- 
tures , and. not by receiving either. the figures of the ex. 
.terior objefts into the. ſenſetive Organs , or by ſending forth 
ſome inviſzble rayes from the Organ to the Objef? ;-or 
' by preſſure. and reattzon. Nevertheleſs , as I ſaid, every 
ation.of Nature i. a\Knowing and Perceptive attion ; 
and ſo is Reſpiration , which of neceſſity- preſuppoſes* a 
. knowledge of exterior: parts , eſpecially thoſe that are con- 
.cernd in the ſame-a&on, and can no ways be perforn'd 
; without, perception -of each other. 
When I. ſay, That if all mens Opinionsand Fan- Ctup:rs. 
.cies were. Rational ,:there-would not be ſuch variety Scan 
in. Nature as we perceive "there 'is; by 'Rational 
mean Regular , according tothe vulgar \way of expreſ- 
fron, by,which a RationahOpinion'is calhd,'T hat which is 
grounded upon-regular ſenſe and reaſon ; and thus Rational 
% oppoſedto Irregular: Nevertheleſs, Irregular Fancies and 
| Opinions are made bythe rational. parts of *mitter,” as well 
| as thoſe that are regular ; .and therefore in a Philoſophi- | 
cal and firift ſenſe , one may call Irrepular Opinions as 
wel Rational, as thoſe that are Regular; but according 
to the vulgar way vwf expreſſion, as T ſaid, it w ſooner 
underſtood of Regular , then of gy Opmnions, Fan- 


cies or C onceprions, . \ 


When 


C.16.pa,47- 


Cap, 20. 
Pag, 63. 


Cap. 21. 
Pag, 76. 


When 1 ſay, that None of Nature's parts can be 
call'd Inanimate , or Soul-lels; 1 do not mean the con- 
ſtitutive parts of Nature , which are , as it were, the 
Ingredients whereof Nature conſiſts, and is made up; 
whereof there is an inanimate part or degree of matter, as 
well as animate ; but I mean the parts or effeits of this 
compoſed body of Nature , of which I ſay, that none can 
be call'd inanimate ; for though ſome Philoſophers think 
that nothing is animate , or has hfe m Nature , but Ani- 
mals and Vegetables ; yet it is probable, that ſmce Na- 
ture conſiſts of a commixture of animate and inanimate mat- 
ter , and is ſelf-moving, .there can be no part or particle 
of this compoſed body of Nature, were it an Atome, that 
may be calld Inaminate , by reaſon there is none that has 
not its ſhare of animate ,'as well as inanimate matter , 
and the commixture of theſe degrees being ſo choſe , it is 
impoſſible one ſhould be without the other. 


When enumerating the requiſites of the Perception of 


Sight m Animals , I ſay, ' that if one of them be want- 
ing, there is \either no perception at all, or it is an 
imperfect perception ; [umean, there is no Animal per- 
ception of ſeeing , or elſe an irregular perception. 

When I ſay, that as the ſenſitive. perception knows 
ſome of the other parts. of Nature by their effeQs ; ſo 
the rational perceives ſome effte&s of the Omnipotent 


Power -of God; My meaning 3s not, as if the ſenſitive 


part of matter bath no knowledg at all of God ; for ſince 


all parts of Nature , even the inanimate , have an innate 


and 
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ad fe xt + ſelf knowlede , 1 , i 3s probable that they may FR 
ſo have an interior ſelf-knowledg of the exiftency of the 
Eternal and Onnipotent God, as the Author of Nature: 
But becauſe the rational part is the ſubtileſt , pureſt , fi- 
neſt and higheſt degree of matter ; it is moſt conformable to 
truth, that it has alſo the higheſt and greateſt know- 
ledg of God, as far as a natural. part can have ; for God 
being Immaterial, it cannot properly be ſaid; that ſenſe 
can have a perception of him , by reaſon be 1s not ſubject 
to the ſenſitive perception of any Creature , or part of 
Nature; and therefore all the knowledg which natural 
Creatures can have of God, muſt be inherent in every 
part of Nature ; and the perceptions which we have of 
the Effets of Nature , may lead us to ſome conceptions 
of that Supernatural, Infinite , and Incomprebenſible Det- 
ty, not what it i i its Eſſence or Nature , but that it 
zs exiſtent , and that Nature has a dependance upon it ,as 
an Eternal Servant has upon an Eternal Maſter. 

But ſome might ſay, How it poſſible that a Cor- 
poreal finite part , can have a conception of an Incorpo- 
real, infinite Being ; by reaſon that which comprebendc, 
muſt needs be bigger then that which is comprehended ? 
Beſides , no part of Nature can conceive beyond it ſelf ,- 
that is , beyond what is Natural or Material ; and this 
proves , that at leaſt the rational part , or the mind, muſt 
be immaterial to conceive a Deity? To which I anſwer, 
That no part of Nature canor does conceive the Eſſence 
fi God, or what God is in himſelf ; but it concerves 


g onely 
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onely , that there is ſuch a Drvine Being which is Su- 
pernatural : And therefore it cannot be ſaid , that a na- 
tural Figure can comprebend God; for it is not the 
comprehending of the Subſtance of God , or its pattern- 
ing ont ,( ſince God having no Body , is without all Fi- 
gure) that makes the hnowledg of God ; but I do believe, 
that the knowledg of the exiſtency of God, as I menti- y 
oned before , is innate , and inherent in Natire , and all x 
ber parts, as much as ſelf-knowledg #. 
_—_ Speaking of the difference between Oil and other li- 
peg.33. quors ; for the better underſtanding of that place, I thought 
fit to mſert this Note : Flame 7s fluid, but not liquid, k 
nor wet : Oll is fluid and liquid , but not wet; but W a- c 
ter is both flud , liquid and wet. Oil will turn into ; 
flame , and encreaſe it ; but Water is ſo quite oppoſite to 
flame , that if a ſufficient quantity be poured upon it , it 
will totally extinguiſh it. 
cap: 25. When 1 ſay, that Senſe and Reaſon ſhall be the : 
Pag.93) Ground of my Philoſophy , and nor particular natu- : 
ral effets; My meaning is, that I do not intend to make ; 
particular Creatures or Figures , the Principles of all the j 
infinite effefts of Nature , as ſome other Philoſophers do ; 
for there # no ſuch thing as a Prime or principal Figure 
of Nature , all being but effetts of one Cauſe. But my 
Ground is Senſe and Reaſon, that is, I make ſelf-mo- 
ving matter , which is ſenſtive and rational , the onely 


cauſe and principle of all natural effeds. 


\ 
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into their former Figure of Water, whenſoever they 
diflolve ; I mean , when they diſſokve their exterior F'- 
gures , that is, change their attions. 


When I ſay , That the Exterior Obje& is the A- a. ., 
gent, and the Sentient Body the Patient ; I do not ** **% 


mean that the Objef does chiefly work upon the Senti- 
ent , or is the immediate cauſe of the Perception in the 
Sentient body , and that the Sentient ſuffers the Apent to 
aff upon it ; but I retain onely thoſe 'words , becauſe they 
are uſed in Schools ; But as for their attions, I am 
quite of a contrary Opinion , to wit , That the ſentient 
body is the principal Agent , and the external body the 


Patient ; for the motions of the ſentient in the aft of per- 


ception , do figure out or imitate the motions of the ob- 
jeff , ſo that the object is but as a Copy that is figured 
out , or imitated by the ſentient , which # the chiefly A- 
gent in all transforming and perceptive aftions that are 
made by way of patterning or imitation. 


When I ſay , That one finite part can undergo in- c,, ,, 
finite changes and alterations; I do not mean one ſin- **-'36. 


ele part , whereof there is no ſuch thing in nature ; but 1 
mean , one part may be infinitely drvided and compoſed 
with other parts; for as there are infinite changes , 
compoſrtions and diviſions in Nature , ſo they muſt be of 
parts; there being no variety but of parts ; and though 
parts be finite , yet the changes may be infimte ; for the 
finiteneſs of parts is but concerning the bulk or quantity 


of 


When "rs ſaid, 'T hat [ce, Snow , Hail, CC rerurn Cap. 27, 
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have limited and circumſcribed figures ; nevertheleſs : 
as for duration , their parts being the ſame with the bo- 
dy of Nature , are as eternal , and infinite as Nature her 


ſelf,, and.thus are ſubjett to infinite and eternal changes. 


VVhen I ſay, A World of Gold is as active in- 
teriouſly , as a world of Air is exteriouſly ; I mean, 
it 1s as much ſubject to changes and alterations as Air; for 
Gold though its motions are not perceptible by our exte- 
rior ſenſes, yet it has no leſs motion then the activeſt bo- 
dy of Nature; onely its motions are of another kind then 
the motions of Air , or of ſome other bodies ; for Reten- 


tive motions are as much motions, as diſperſing or ſome 


other ſorts of motions , although not ſo viſeble to our per- 
ception as theſe; and therefore we cannot ſay that Gold 
1s more at reſt than other Creatures of Nature ; for there 
is no ſuch thing as Reſt in Nature; although there be 
degrees of Motion. 

VVhen I ſay, That the parts of Nature do not 
drive or preſs upon each other , but that all natural 
actions are free and caſte , and not conſtrained; Ay 


meaning is not , as if there was no preſſing or driving of 


parts at all in Nature, but  onely that they are not the 
univerſal or principal attions of Natures body, as it is 
the opinion of ſome Philoſophers , who think there is no 
other motion in nature , but by preſſure of parts upon parts: 
Nevertheleſs , there is preſſure and reafion in Nature, 
becauſe there are infinite ſorts of motions. 


Alſo 


of their figures; and they are cal/d finite, by reaſon they 
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Alſo when I ſay " in the ſame place, That "700 a- 
ions are voluntary ; 1 do not mean, that all afions 
are mide by rote , and none by imitation; but by wolun- 
tary ations I underſtand ſelf-ations ; that is , ſuch ations 
whoſe principle of motion is within themſelves , and doth 
not proceed from ſuch an exterior Agent, as doth the moti- 
on of the inanimate part of matter , which having no mo- 
tion of it ſelf , is moved by the animate parts , yet ſo, 
that it receives no motion from them, but moves by the 
motion of the animate parts, and not by an inf uſed mo- 
tion into them; for the animate parts in carrying the inani- 
mate along with them , loſe nothing of their own motion, 
nor impart no motion to the inanimate; no more than a 
man who carries 4 ſick i in bis hand, imparts motion t0 
the ſlick, and loſes ſo much as he imparts; but they bear 
the inanimate parts along with them , by vertue of their 
own ſelf-motion , and remain ſelf-moving parts , as well 
as the inantmate remain without motion. 

Again , when I make a diſtinguiſhment between wo- Op M5 
luntary aftions , and exterior perceptions ; my meaning is 
not , as if voluntary attions were not made by perceptive 
parts ; for whatſoever is ſelf-moving and aftive , is per- 
ceptive; _and therefore ſince the volumary elficns of 


Senſe and Reaſon are made by ſelf-moving parts , they 
muſt of neceſſity be perceptive ations; but 1 ſpeak of 
Perceptions properly ſo calfd , which are occaſioned by 
Forreign parts ; and to thoſe I oppoſe voluntary attions, 


which are not occaſtoned , but made by rote ; as for = 


g 2 example, 


Cap.9.Þ.33- 


Cap.15.P.49 
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example , the perception of ſrght im Animals when out- 
ward Objefts preſent themſekves to the Oprick ſenſe to be. 
percerved , the perception of the Sentient is an occaſion- 
ed perception ; but whenſoever , either in dreams, or in 
diftempers , the ſenſtrve motions of the ſame Organ, make 
ſuch or ſuch figures, without any preſentation of exterior 
objes , then that aftion cannot properly be call d an ex- 
terior perception ; but it is a voluntary attion of the ſenſs- 
trve motions in the organ of ſight , not made after an out- 
ward pattern, but by rote , and of their own accord. 
When I ſay , That Ignorance is cauſed by diviſi- 
n, and knowleds by compoſition of parts; I do 
not mean an interior , innate ſelf-knowledg , which is, 
and remains in every part and particle of Nature , both 


in compoſition and diviſion ; for whereſoever is matter , 


there ts life and ſelf-knowledg ; nor can a part loſe ſelf- 
knowledg, any more then it can loſe life , although it may 
change from having ſuch or ſuch a particular life and know- 
ledg ; for to change and loſe , are different things ; but 1 
mean an exterior , perceptive knowledg of forreign parts, 
cauſed by ſelf-motion , of which T ſay , that as a union or 
combination of parts , makes knowledg , ſo a diviſion or 
ſeparation of parts , makes Ignorance. 


there were different degrees of ſenſe , and d pffrent de- 
grees of Reaſon in their own ſubſtance or matter ; for ſenſe 


i but ſenſe , aud reaſon is but reaſon; but my meaning #, 
That 


When I ſay, There's difference of Senſe and Reaſon © 
in the parts of one compoſed F'7 igure ; I mean not , as if 
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1 hat there are different , ſenſttruve and rational motions. 
which move differently in the different parts of one compo- 
ſed Creature. 


Theſe are ( Courteous Reader ) the ſcruples which 
IT thought might puzle your underſtanding in this preſent 
Work, which I have cleared in the beſt manner I could; 
, and if” you ſhould meet with any other of the like nature, 
tf my requeſt is, Tou would be pleaſed to conſider wellthe 
| Grounds of my Philoſophy ; and as I deſired of you before, 
k read all before you paſs your Judgments and Cenſures 
þ for then , I hope , youll find but few obſtruttions , ſince 
T one place will give you an explanation of the other. In 
doing thus , youl neither wrong your ſelf , nor injure the 
Authoreſs , who ſhould be much ſatisfied, if ſhe could be- 
nefit your knowledg in the leaſt; if not , ſhe has done 


her endeavour , and takes as much pleaſure and delight 
im writing and divulging the Conceptions of her mind, 
as perhaps ſome malicious perſons will do in cenſuring 


' them to the worſt. 
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Argumental Diſcourſe 


Concerning ſome Principal Subjets in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, neceſſary for the better underſtanding, not 
onely of thiz, but all other Philoſophical Works, hi- 
therto written bythe AuTnogasSE. 


7; Hen I was ſetting forth this Book of 
E Experimental Obſervations, a Dil- 
pute chanced to ariſe between the 
S rational Parts of my Mind con- 
cernirg ſome chief Points and 

WE & Principles in Natural Philoſo- 
phy ; for fore New Thoughts endeavouring to op- 
poſe and call in queſtion the Truth of my former Con- 
ceptions, | cauſed awar in my mind, whichin time grew 
to that height, that they were hardly able to compoſe 
the differences between themſelves, but were 1n a man- 
ner neceſſitated to refer them to the Arbitration of the 
partial Reader, deſiring the aſſiſtance of his judg- 


ment to reconcile their Controverſies, and, if poſ- 


Wh fible, 


On — 


ſible, to reduce them to a fetled peace and agree- 
ment. 

The firſt difference did ariſe about the queſtion, How 
it came, that Matter was of ſeveral degrees, as «Ani. 
mate and Inanimate, Senſitive and Rational ? for my 
latter thoughts would not believe that there was any 
ſuch difference of degrees of Matter : To which my 
former coneeptions anſwered, That Nature, being 
Eternal and Infinite, it could not be known how ſhe 
came to beſuch, nomore then areaſon could be given 
how God came to be : for Nature, ſaid they, is the 
Infinite Servant of God, and her origine cannot be 
deſcribed by any finite or particular Creature , for 
what is infinite, hasneither beginning nor end; but 
that Natural Matter conſiſted of ſo many degrees as 
mentioned, was evidently perceived by her effects or 
ations ;. by which it appeared firſt, that Nature was a 
ſelf-moving body, and that all her parts and Creatures 
were ſo too : Next, That there was not onely an 
animate or ſelf-moving and active, but alſo an inani- 
mate, thatis, a dull and paſſive degree of Matter ; for 
if there were no animate degree, there would be no 
motion, and {o no action nor variety of figures; and 
if no inanimate,there would be no degrees of natural fi- 
guresand actions,but allactions would bedone in a mo- 
ment, and the figures would all be ſo pure, fine and ſub- 
al, as not to be ſubjetoany groſler perception ſuch as 


our humane,or other the like perceptions are. This Ina- 


. nimate 
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nimate part of Matter, ſaid they, had no ſelf-motion, 
but was carried along in all the actions of the animate 
degree, and fo was not moving, but moved ; which 
Animate part of Matter being again. of two de- 
grees, Viz. Senſitive and Rational, the Rational be- 
ing ſo pure, fine and ſubtil, that it gave onely directi- 
ons to the ſenſitive, and made figures in its own de- 
gree, left the working with and upon the Inani- 
mate part, tothe Senſitive degree of Matter, whoſe Of- 
fice was to execute both the rational parts deſign, and 
to work thoſe various figures that are perceived in Na- 
ture; and thoſe three degrees were ſo inſeparably com- 
mixt inthe body of Nature, that none could be with- 
out the other in any part or Creature of Nature, could 
it be dividedto an Atome, for as in the Exſtruction of 
a houſe there is firſt required an Architect or Surveigh- 
er, who orders and deſigns the building, and puts the 
Labourers to work ; next the Labourers.or Work- 
men themſelves, and laſtly the Materials of which 
the Houſe is built : ſo the Rational part, ſaid they, in 
the framing of Natural EffeRts, is, as it were,the Sur- 
veigher or Archite&t ; the Senſitive, the labouring or 
working part, and the Inanimate, the materials, and 
all theſe degreesare neceſlarily required in every com- 
poſed action of Nature. 

Tothis, my latter thoughts excepted, that in pro- 
bability of ſenſe and reaſon, there was no neceſſity of 
introducing an inanimate degree of Matter; for all thoſe 
parts 
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parts which we call grols, ſaid they, are no more but 
a compoſition of ſelf-moving parts, whereof ſome are 
denſer, and ſome rarer then others; and we may ob- 
ſerve, that the denſer parts are as ative; as the rareſt ; 
for example, Earth 1s as active as Air or Light, and 
the parts of the Body are as ative, as the parts of the 
Soul or Mind, being all ſelf-moving, as it is percei- 
veable by their ſeveral, yarious compoſitions, diviſions, 
productions and alterations ; nay, we do lee, that 
the Earth is more active in the ſeveral productions and 
alterations of her particulars, then what we name Coe- 
leſtial Lights, which obſervations a firm argument to 
prove, thatall Matter is animate or ſelf-moving, one- 
ly there are degrees of motion, that ſome parts move 
ſlower, and ſome quicker. 

Hereupon my former Thoughts anſwered, that the 
difference conſiſtednot onely in the groſſnels, but in the 
dulneſs ofthe Inanimate parts; and that, ſince the ſen- 
ſitive animate parts were labouring on, and with the 
inanimate, if theſe had ſelE-motion, and that»their mo- 
tion was ſlower then that of the animate parts, they 
would obſtruct, croſs and oppole cach other in alltheir 
ations, for the one would be too ſlow, and the other 
too quick. ” 

The latter Thoughts replied, that this ſlowneſs and 
quickneſs of motion would cauſe no obſtruction at all, 
for, ſaid they, a man that rides on a Horſe is carried 


away by the Horſes motion, and has nevertheleſs alſo 
his 
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his own motions himſelf - neither does the Horſe and 
Man cransfer or exchange motion into each other, nor 
do they hinder or obſtruct one another, 

The former Thoughts anſwer'd, it was T rue, that 
Motion could not be transferred from one body into 
another without Matter or ſubſtance ; and that ſeveral 
{elf-moving parts might be joined, and each ata part 
without the leaſt hinderance to one another ; for not 
all the parts of one compoſed Creature (for example 
Man) were bound to one and theſame action ; and this 
was an evident proof that all Creatures were compoſed 
of parts, by reaſon of their different ations; nay, 
not onely of parts, but of ſclf-moving parts : allo they 
confeſſed, that there were degrees of motion, as quick- 
neſs and ſlowneſs, and\ that the ſloweſt motion was as 
much motion as the quickeſt, But yet, ſaid they, this 
does not prove, that Nature confiſts not of Inanimate 
Matter as well as of Animace ; for 1t is one thing to 
ſpeak of the parts of the compoſed and mixed body of 


Nature, and anotherthing to ſpeak of the conſtitutive 


parts of Nature, which are, as it were, her ingredients 


of which Nature is made up as one intire ſelf-mo- 
ving body; for ſenſe and reaſon does plainly perceive, 
that ſome parts are more dull, and ſome more lively, 
ſubmil and active; the Rational parts are more agil, a- 
&ve, pureand ſubtilchen the ſenſitive; but the Inani- 
mate have no ativity, ſubtilty and agility at all, by 
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{elf- motion is the cauſe of all perception; ang this Tri- 
umvirateof the degrees of Mactter,ſaid they, is ſo nece(- 
fary to ballance and poiſe Natures actions, that other- 
wiſe the creatures which Nature produces, would all be 
produced alike, and in an inſtant ; for example, a 
Child in the Womb would as ſuddenly be framed, as 
it is figured in the mind, and a man would be as ſud- 
denly diſſolved as a thought : But ſenſe and reaſon per- 
ceives that it is:otherwile ; to wit, that ſuch figures as 
are made of the grofler parts of Matter, are made by de- 
grees, and not in an inſtant'of time, which does mani- 
feſtly evince, that there1s and muſt of neceſſity be ſuch 
adegree of Matter in Nature as we call Inanimate ; for 
furely although the parts of Nature are infinite, and 
have infinite actions, yet they cannot run into ex- 
treams; bat are ballanced by their oppoſites, ſo that all 
parts cannot be alike rare or denſe, hard or ſoft, 
dilating or contracting, &c. but fome are denſe, ſome 
rare, ſome hard, ſome ſoft, fome dilative, ſome con- 
craQtive, &c. by which the actions of Nature are kept 
inan equal ballance from running into extreams. But 
put the caſe, ſaid they, it were {o, that Natures body 
conſiſted altogether of Animate Matter, or corporeal 
ſelf-motion, without an intermixture of the inanimate 
parts, we are confident that there would be framed as 
many objections againſt that opinion as there are now 

againſt the inanimatedegree of Matter; for diſputes are 
_ endleſs, and the more anſwers you receive, the more 


objections 
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make, the more aubvers you will receive; and even 
thews, that Nature 1s ballanced by oppoſites : for, put 
the caſe, the Inanimate parts of Matter were ſelf-mo- 
ving ; then firſt there would be no ſuch difference be- 
worn the rational and ſenſitive parts as now there is . 
but every part, being ſelf-moving, would act of, and 
in it ſelf, tha 1s, in its own ſubſtance as now the rational 
part of Matter does : Next, if the inanimate part was 
of a ſlower motion then the rational and ſenſitive, they 
would obſtruct each other in their actions, for one 
would be too quick, and the other too ſlow; neither 
would thequicker motion alter the nature of the ſlower, 
or the ſlower retard the quicker ; for the nature of each 
maſt remain as it is; orelſc.it would be thus, then the 
animate part might become inanimate, and the rational 
the ſenſitive, &c. which 1s impoſſible, and againſt all 
ſenſe and reaſon. . Ek 

At thisdeclaration ofmy former Thoughts, the lat- 


ter appear'd ſomewhat better ſatisfied, and had almoſt - 


yielded to them, but that they had yet ſome (cruples 
left, which hindered them from giving a full afſent to 
my former rational conceptions. Firſt they asked, how 
it was poſſible, that that part of Matter which had no 
innate ſelf-motion,could be moved © for, ſaid they, it 
it be moved, 1t muſt either be moved by its own mo- 
tion, or by the motion of the animate part of Matter : 
by its own motion it cannot move, becauſe it has none ; 

Bur 
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Dut1f it be moved by the motion of the animate, then 
the animate muſt of neceſſity transfer motion into it : 
that lo, being not able to move by an innate motion, it 
might move by a communicated motion, 

The former T houghts anſwered, that they hadre- 
ſolved this queſtion heretofore by the example of a 
Horſe and a Man, where the Man was moved and 
carried along by the Horſe, without any Communica- 
tion or Tranſlation of motion from the Horſe into the 
Man, alſoa Stick, ſaid they, carried in a Man's hand, 
goesalong with the man, without receiving any motion 
from his hand. | 
| My laner Thoughts replied, That a Man and a Stick 
were parts or Creatures of Nature, which conſiſt of a 
commixture of Animate or ſelf-moving Matter, and 
that they did move by their own motions, even at the 
time when they were carried along by other parts ; but 
with the Inanimate part of Matter it wasnot ſo, for it 
having no ſell-motion, could no ways move. 

You fay well, anſwered my former Thoughts, that 
all the parts of Nature, whenſoever they move, move 
by their own motions; which proves, that no parti- 
cular Creature or effe& of compoſed Nature, can act 
upon another, but that one can onely occaſion another 
tomovethusor thus; as in the mentioned example, the 
Horſe does not move the man, but occaſions him onely 
| to move after ſuch or ſuch a manner; alſo the hand 


doesnot move the Stick, butis onely an occaſion that 
the 


the Stick moves thus, for the Stick moves by its own 
motion. 

But as we told you before,this is to be underſtood of 
the parts of the compoſed body of Nature, which as 
they are Natures Creatures and Effedts, ſo they con- 
fiſt alſo of a commuxture of the forementioned degrees 
of animate and inanimate Matter ; but our diſcourſe is 
now of thoſe parts which do compoſe the body of Na- 
ture, and make t what it is: Andas of the former parts 
none can be ſaid moved, but all are moving, as ha- 
ving ſelf-motion within them ; ſo the inanimate part of 
Matter conſidered as it is an ingredient of Nature, is 
no ways moving,but always moved : The former parts, 
being effects of the body of Nature, for diſtinctions 
ſake may be called EffeQtiveparts ; but theſe, thar is; 
the Animateand Inanimate, may be called conſtitutive 
parts of Nature : Thoſe follow the compoſition of 
Nature, but theſe are the Eſſential parts, which conſti- 
tute the body of Nature ; whereof the Animate, by 
reaſon of their ſelf-motion, are always ative and per- 
ceptive ; but the Inanimate is neither active nor percep- 
tive, but dull and paſſive ; and you may plainly per- 
ccive it, added my former thoughts, by the alledged 
example ; for as the Stick has no animal motion, and yet 
is carried along by and with the animal whereſoever it 
goes ;* ſo the Inanimate Matter, although it has no 
motion at all, yet it goes along with the animate parts 
whereſoever theylhave it ; the onely difference is this, 
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as we told you before, that the Stick being compoſed 


of animate as well as inanimate Matter, cannot proper- 
ly be ſaid moved, but occaſioned to ſuch a motion by 
the animal that carries it, when as the inanimate part 
cannot be ſaid occaſioned, but moved. 

| My later Thoughts replied, That the alledged ex- 
ample of the carried Stick, could give them no full a- 
tisfactionas yet for,ſaid they,put the caſe the Stick had 
its own motion, yetit has not a viſible, exterior, local, - 
progreſſive motion, ſuch as Animals have, and there- 
fore it muſt needs receive that motion from the animal 
that carries it ; for nething can be occaſioned to that 
which it has not init ſelf. 

To which the former anſwered firſt, that although 
animals had a viſible exterior progreſſive motion, yet 
not all progreſſive motion was an animal motion: Next, 
they ſaid, that ſome Creatures did often occaſion 0- 
thers to alter their motions from an ordinary, toan ex- 
traordinary effect ; and if it be no wonder, faid they, 
that Cheeſe, Roots, Fruits, ec. produce Worms, 
why ſhould it be a wonder for an Animal to occaſion 
a viſible progreſſive motion 1n a vegetable or nuneral,or 
any other ſort of Creature * For each natural action, 
{aid they, is local, were it no more then the ſtirring 
of a hairs breadth, nay, of an Atome; andall compo- 
ſition and diviſion, contraction, dilation, nay, even 
retention, are local motions; for there is no thing in ſo 
juſt ameaſure, butit will vary more orleſs ; nay, if ic 


did 


did not to our perception, yet we cannot from thence 
infer that it does not at all ; for our perception is too 
weak and groſs to perceive all the ſubtil actions of Na- 
ture; and if ſo, then certainly Animals are not the 
onely Creatures that have local motion, but there i is lo- 
cal motion in all parts of Nature. 

Then my later Thoughts asked , that if every part 
of Nature moved by its own inhetent ſelf-motion, and 
that there was no part of the compoſed body of Na- 
tare which was not ſelf-moving, how it came, that 
Children could not go ſoſoon as born © allo, if the ſelf 
moving part of Matter was of ewodegrees,ſenſitive and 
rational, how it came that Children could nor ſpeak be- 
fore they are taught © andif it was perceptive, how it 
came that Children did not underſtand ſo ſoon as born © 

To which the former anſwered, T hat although there 
was no part of Matter that was figureleſs, yet thoſe fi- 
oures that were compoſed by the ſeveral parts of Mat- 
ter, ſuch asare named natural Creatures, were com- 
poſed by degrees, and ſome compoſitions were ſooner 
perfected then others, and ſome ſorts of ſuch figures or 
Creatures were not ſo ſoon produced or ſtrengthened 
- asothers; for example, moſt of four legg'd Creatures, 
ſaid they, can go, run and skip about ſo ſoon'as they 
are parted from the Dam, that is, ſo ſoon as they are 
born; alſo they can ſuck, underſtand, and know their 
Dam s, when asa Bird canneither feed it (elf, nor fly 
ſo ſoon asit is isharched, but requires ſome time before 15 

can 
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can hop on its leggs, and be able to fly ; but aButtere 
fly canfly ſo ſoon as it comes out of the ſhell ; by which 
we may perceive, that all figures are not alike, either in 
their compoſing, perfeRing or diffolving,no more then 
they are alike in their ſhapes, forms, underſtand- 
ing, &c. for if they were, then little Puppies and Kit- 
lings would ſee, 'ſo ſoon as born, as many other Crea- 
tures do, when as now they require nine days after 
their birth before they can ſee ; and as for ſpeech, al- 
though it be moſt proper tothe ſhape of Man, yet he 
muſt firſt know or learn a language before he can 
ſpeak it; and although when the parts of his mind, like 
the parts af his body, are brought tomaturity, that i Is, 
to ſuch a regular degree of perfeRtion as belongs to 
his figure, he may make a language of hisown; yet 
it requires time, and cannot be done 1n an inſtant : The 
truth 1s, although ſpeech be natural to man, yet lan- 
guage muſt be learned ; and as there are Bowel ſelf- 
active parts, ſo there are ſeveral Languages; and by 
reaſon the aRions of ſome parts can be imitated by o- 
ther parts, it cauſes that we namelearning not onely in 
Speech, but in many other things. 

Conceraing the queſtion why Children do not un- 
derſtand ſo ſoon as born: They anſwered, that as the 
ſenſitive parts of Nature did compoſe the bulk of Crea- | 
cures, that is, ſuch as were uſually named bodies ; and 
as ſome Creatures bodies were not finiſhed or perfect- 
. ed ſo ſoon as others, fo the ſelf-moving parts, which 
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by conjun&tion and agreement compoled that which 
1s named the mind of Man, did not bring it to the per- 
fetion of an Animal underſtanding fo ſoon as ſome 
Beaſts are brought to their underſtanding, that is, to 
iluchan underſtanding as was proper totheir figure. But 
chis1s to be noted, ſaid they, that although Nature is 
in a perpetual motion, yet her actions have degrees, 
as well as her parts, which is the reaſon, that all her 
productions are done in that which 1s vulgarly named 
Time; thatis,they are not executed at once, or by one 
at : In ſhort, as a Houle is not finiſhed, until 1e be 
throughly built, nor can be thorowly furniſhed until 
it be throughly finiſhed, fo 1s the ſtrength and under- 
ſtanding of Mat, and all other Creatures ; and as per- 
ception requires Objects, ſo learning requires practice 
for though Nature is ſelf-knowing, ſelf-moving, and 
ſo perceptive ; yet her ſe|-knowing, ſelf-moving, and 
perceptive aftions, are notall alike, but differ variouſly, 
neither doth ſhe perform all ations at once , other- 
wiſe all her Creattres would be alike in their ſhapes, 
forms, figures, knowledges, perceptions, productt- 
ons, diflolutions, &'c. which is contradicted by expe- 
rience. 

Afﬀeer this my later Thoughts asked, how 1t came 
that the Tnanimate part of Matter had more degrees 
then the Animate © 

The former anſwered, That,asthe Animate part had 

but two degrees, to wit, the ſenſitive and rational, fo 
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the Inanimate was but groſler and purer ; and as for 
denſity, rarity, ſoftneſs, hardnels, ec. they were no- 
thing but various compoſitions and diviſions of parts, or 
particular effects ; nor was it denſity or hardneſs that 
made groſsnels ; and thinneſs or rarity of parts that 
made fineneſs and purity ; for Gold is more denſethen 
droſs, and yet is more pure and fine; but thisis moſt 
probable, faid they,that the rareſt compoſitions are moſt 
ſuddenly altered; nor can the groſsoels and fineneſs of 
the parts of Nature be without Animate and Inanimate 
Matter ; for the dulneſs of one degree poiles the acti- 
vity of the other ; and the grolsneſs of one,the purity of 
the other ; all which keeps Nature from extreams. 

Bur replied my later Thonght, You fay that there 
are infinite degrees of hardneſs, thickneſs, thinne(s,den- 
ſity,rarity,C#c. 

Truly, anſwered the former, if you call them de- 
orees, you may; for ſo theremay be infinite degrees 
of Magnitude, as bigger and bigger, butcheſe degrees 
are nothing elſe but the effects of ſelf-moving Matter, 
made by a compoſition of parts, and cannot be attri- 
buted to one fingle part, there being no ſuch thing in 
Nature , but they belong to the infinite parts of Nature, 
joined in one body ; andas for Matter it (elf, there are 
no meredegrees, but animate and inanimate ; that is,a 
ſelf-moving, active and perceptive, anda dull paſſive, 
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My later 1 houghts asked, ſince Natures parts were 
ſo cloſely joined in one body, how it was poſlible that 
there could be finite,and not ſingle parts © 

The former anſwered, That finite and ſingle parts 
were not all one and the ſame ; for ſingle parrs, laid they, 
are ſuch as can ſubſiſt by themſelves ; neither can they 
properly be called parts, but are rather finite wholes ; 
for it is a meer contradiction to fay ſingle parts, they 
having no reference to each other, and conſequently not 
tothe body of Nature ; But what we call finite Parts, 
are nothing elle but ſeveral corporeal figurative moti- 
ons, which make all the difference that is between the 
figures or parts of Nature, both in their kinds, ſorts 
and particulars : And thus finite and particular parts 
areall one, called thus, by reaſon they have limited and 
circumſcribed figures, by which they are diſcerned from 
each other, but notfingle figures, for they areall join- 
ed in one body, and are parts of one infinite whole, 
which is Nature ; and theſe figures being all ope and 
the fame with their parts of Matter, change according 
as their parts change, that is, 'by compoſition and di- 
viſion ; for were Nature an Atome, and material, chat 
Atome would have the properties of a body, that is, 
be dividable and compoſable ; and fo be ſabjeat 
to infinite changes, alchough it were not infinite in 
bulk. 

My later Thoughtsreplied, T hat if a finite body could 
have infinite compoſitions and diviſions, ther Nature 
needed + 
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riced not to be infinite 1n bulk or quantity ; beſides, ſaid 
they, it is againſt ſenſe and reaſon that a finite ſhould 
have infinite effects, 

The former anſwered firſt, As for the infiniteneſs of 
Nature, it was certain that Nature conſiſted of infi- 
nite parts ; which if ſo, ſhe muſt needs alſo be of an 
infinite bulk or quantity; for whereſoever is an infinite 
number of parts or figures, there muſt alſo be aninfi- 
nite whole, ſince a whole and its parts differ not really, 
but onely in the manner of our conception, for when 
we conceive the parts of Nature as compoled inone bo- 
dy, andinſeparable from 1t, the compoſition of them 
is called a whole ; but when we conceive their diffe- 


rent figures, actions and changes, and that they are 


dividable from each other, or amongſt themſelves, we 
call them parts; for by this one part is diſcerned from 
the other part; as for example, a Mineral from a Ve- 
getable, a Vegetable from an Element, an Element 
from an Animal,cc. and one partis not another part 
but yet theſe parts are, and remain ſtill parts of infinite 
Nature, and cannot be divided into fingle parts, ſepa- 
rated from the body of Nature, although they may be 
divided amongſt themſelves infinite ways by the ſelf 
moving power of Nature. In ſhort, ſaid they, a whole 
isnothing but a compoſition of parts, and parts are no- 
thing but adiviſion of the whole. 

| Next, as for the infinite compoſitions and diviſions 


of a finite whole, faid they, 1t 1s not probable that a 
finite 
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finite can have infinite effects, or can be actually divi- 
ded into infinite parts ; but yet a body cannot but have 
the proprieties of a body as long as itlaſts; and there- 
fore if a finite body ſhould laſt eternally, it would eter- 
nally retain the eftects, or rather proprieties of a body, 
thatis, to be dividable and compoſable; and if it have 
ſelf-motion, and was actually divided and compoſed, 
then thole compoſitions and diviſions of its parts 
would beeternal too ; but whatis eternal is infinite, and 
therefore in this ſenſe one cannot ſay amiſs, but that 
there might be eternal compoſitions and diviſions of the 
parts of a finite whole; for whereſoever is ſelf-motion 
there 1s no reſt : But,milſtake us not, for we donot mean 
diviſions or compoſitions into ſingle or infinite parts, 
1;: a perpetual and eternal change and ſelf-motion ofthe 
parts of that finite body or whole amongft themſelves: 
But becauſe we ſpeak now of the parts of Infinite 
Nature, which are Infinite in number, though finite, 
or rather diſtinguiſhed by their figures; Ir 1s certain, 
faid they, that there being a perpetual and eternal ſelf- 
motion in all parts of Nature, and their number being 
infinite, they muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to infintte 
changes, compoſitions, and diviſions ; not onely as 
for their duration, or eternal ſelf-motion, but as for 
the number of their. parts ; for parts cannot remove 
but from and to parts; and as ſoon as they are removed 
from ſuch parts, they join to other parts, which is no- 
thing elſe but a compoſition and diviſion of parts; 
m and 
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and this compoſition and diviſion of the Infinite parts of 
Nature, hinders that there are no actual diviſions or 
compoſitions of a finite part, becauſe the one counter- 
balances the other ; for if by finite you underſtand a 
ſingle part , there can be no ſuch thing in Nature, 
ſince what we call the finitenels of parts, 15 nothing elſe 
but the difference and change of their figures, cauſed 
by ſelf-motion ; and. therefore when we ſay Infinite 
Nature conſiſts of an infinite number of finite parts, we 
mean of ſuch parts as may be diſtinguiſhed or diſcerned 
from each other by their ſeveral figures; which figures 
are not conſtant, but change perpetually in the body 
of Nature; ſo that there can be no conſtant figure al- 
lowed to no part, although ſome do laſt longer then 
others. | | 

Then my later Thoughts deſired to know, whether 
there were not degrees of Motion, as well as there are 
of Matter* 

The former anſwered, T hat without queſtion there 
were degrees of motion ; for the rational parts were 
more ag1l, quick and ſubtil in their corporeal actions 
then the ſenſitive, by reaſon they were of a purer and 
finer degree of Matter, and free from labouring onthe 
inanimate parts: but withal they told them, that the 
ſeveral different and oppoſite actions of Nature hin- 
dred each other from running into extreams: And as 
for the degrees of Matter, '&ere could not poſſibly be 
more then Animate and Ifffinimare, neither could any 

degree 
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degree go beyond Matter, ſo as to become ummaterta]. 
The truth is, ſaidchey, to balance the ations of Na - 
ture, it cannot be otherwiſe, but there muſt be a Pa[- 


ſive degree of Matter, oppoſite to the aftive; which 


paſſive part 1s that we call Inanimate, for though they 
are ſo cloſely intermixt in the body of Nature, that 
they cannot be ſeparated from each other, but by the 
power of God ; nevertheleſs, ſenſe and reaſon may 
perceive that they are diſtinct degrees, by their diſtinct 
and different ations, and may diſtinguiſh them (o far, 
that one part 1s not another part, and that the actions 
of one degree are not the actions of the other. Where- 
'Ore as ſeveral ſelf-moving parts may bejoined in one 
compoſed body, and may either act differently with- 
out hiaderance and obſtruction to each other, or may 
act join:ly and agreeably to one effect ; ſo may the ſen- 
ſitive parts carry or bear along with them the inanimate 
parts, without either transferring and communicating 
motion to them, or without any co-operation or ſelf- 
ation of the inanimate parts ; and as for Matter, as 
there can be no fewer degrees then Animate and Ina- 
nimate, ſenſitive and rational; ſo neither can there be 
more ; for as we mentioned heretofore, were there no- 
thing but animate or ſelt- moving Matcer in Nature, 
the parts of Nature would be too active and quick in 
their ſeveral productions, alterations and diffolutions, 
and all things would be as ſoon made, as thoughts. 
Again, were there no inanimate degree of Matter, 


the 
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the ſenſitive corporeal motions would retain the fi- 
gures or patterns of exterior objects, as the rational do ; 
which yet we perceive otherwiſe; for ſo ſoon as the 
object is removed, the ſenſitive perception is altered ; 
and though the ſenſitive parts can work by rote, as 
in dreams and ſome diſtempers, yet their voluntary 
actions are not ſo exact, as their Exterior perceptive 
actions, nor altogether and always ſo regular as the ra- 
tional ; and the reaſon 1s, that they are bound to bear 
the inanimate parts along with them 1n all their actions. 
Alſo were there no degree of Inanimate M atter, Na- 
tures actions would run into extreams ; but becauſe all 
her actions are ballanced by oppoſites, they hinder 
both extreams in Nature, and produce all that Har- 
monious variety that is found 1n Natures parts, 

But ſaid my later Thoughts, whereſoever is ſuch an 
oppoſitionand croſſing of actions, there can be no har- 
mony, concord or agreement, and conſequently no 
orderly productions, diflolutions, changes and alte- 
rations, as in Nature we percetve there be. 

The former anſwered, T hat though the actions of 
Nature were different and oppoſite to each other, yet 
they did cauſe no diſturbance in Nature , but they 
were ruled and governed by Natures wiſdom ; for 
Nature being peaceable in her ſelf, would not ſuffer 
her actions to diſturb her Government; wherefore al- 


| though particulars were croſling and oppoſing each o- 


ther, yet ſhe did govern them with ſuch wiſdom and 
moderation, 
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moderation, that they were neceſſitated to obey her 
and move according as ſhe would have them ; bur 
ſometimes they would prove extravagant and refrato- 
ry, and hence came that we call Irregularites. The 
truth is, ſaid they, contrary and oppoſite actions are 
not always at war ; for example, two men may meet 
each other contrary ways, and one may not onely [top 
the ocher from going forward, but even draw him back 
again the ſame way he came , and this may be done with 
love and kindnels, and with his good will, and not vi- 
olently by power and force : The like may bein ſome 
actions of Nature. Nevertheleſs, we do not deny, 
but there 1s many times force and power uſed between 
particular parts of Nature, ſo that ſome do over-power 
others, but this cauſes no diſturbance in Nature; forit 
we look upon a well-ordered Government, we find 
that the particulars are often at ſtrife and difference with 
each other, when as yet the Government is as orderly 
and peaceable as can be. 

My later thoughts replied, That although the ſeveral 
and contrary actions in Nature did not diſturb her Go- 
vernment, yet they moving ſeverally in one compo- 
ſed figure at one and the ſame time, proved that Mo- 
tion, Figure and Lody could not be oneand the ſame 


thing. 


1he former anſwered, That they had ſufficiently de- 
clared heretofore that Matter was either moving, or mo- 
ved:viz.Thatthe Animate part was ſel-moving,and the 


n Inanitmatre 


Inanimate moved, or carried along with, - and by the 
Animate; and theſe degrees or parts of Matter were 
ſo cloſely intermixt in the body of Nature, that they 
could not be ſeparated from each other, butdid conſtt- 
tute but one body,not onely in genera], but allo in every 
particular;ſo that not the leaſt part(tf lealt could beJnay, 
not that which ſome call an Atome, was without this 
commixture ; for whereloever was Inantmare, there 
was allo Animate Matter ; which Antmate Matter was 
nothing elſe but corporeal ſeit-motton, and if any dit- 
ference could be apprehended, it was, ſaid they, be- 
tween theſe two degrees, to wit, the Animate and [n- 
animate part of Matter, and not between the animate 
part and ſelf-mocton, which was but one thing, and 
could not ſo much as be conceived differently ; and 
ſince this Animate Matter, or corporeal ſelf-motion is 
thorowly intermuxt with the Inanimate parts, they are 
but as one body (like as foul and body make but one 
man ) or elle 1t were impoſſible that any Creature 
could be compoſed, conſiſt, or be diffolved ; for if there 
were Matter without Motion, there could be no com- 
poſition or diſſolution of ſuch figures as are named 
Creatures; nor any, if there were Motion without 
Matter, or ( which is the ſame ) an Immaterial Mo- 
tion ; For can any part of reaſon,that is regular, believe, 
that that which naturallyis nothing, ſhould produce 
a natural {ſomething © Beſides, ſaid they, Material 
and Immaterial are fo quite oppoſite to each other, as 


, 
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'U1s impoſſible they ſnould commix and work together, 
or act one upon the other : nay, 1t they could, they 

would make but a confuſion, being of contrary na- 

tures: Wherefore 1t is molt probable, and can to the 

perception of Regular ſenſe and reaſon be no otherwile, 

but that ſelf-moving Matter, or corporeal figurative 

ſelf-motion, docs act and govern, witely, orderly and 

eaſily, poiſing or ballancingextreams with properand 

fit oppoſitions, which could not be done by immate- 
rials, they being not capable of natural compoſitions 

and diviſions ; neither of dividmg Matter, nor of be- 
ing divided © In ſhort, although there are numerous 
corporeal figurative motions in one compoſed figure, 
yet they are fo far trom diſturbing each other, thatno 
Creature could be produced without them; and as the 
actions of retention are different from the actions of di- 
geſtion or expulſion, and the afttons of contrattion 
from thoſe of dilation ; ſo the actions of imitation or 
patterning are different from the voluntary actions vul- 
early called Conceptions, and all this to make an equal 
polle or ballance between the actions of Nature. AL 
 fothereis difference 1n the degrees of motions, in ſwift- 
neſs, ſlowneſs, rarity , denſity , appetites, paſſions, 
youth, age, growth, decay, &c. as alſo between ſe- 
veral ſorts ct perceptions: all which proves, that Na- 
cure 1s compoled of ſelf-moving parts, which are the 
cauſe of all her varieties : But this is well to be obſerved, 
ſaid they, that the Rational parts are the pureſt, and 


conſequently 


conſequently the molt active parts of Nature, and have 
the quickelt actions ; wherefore to baliance them, there. 
nualt be a dull part of Matter, which js the Inanimarte, 
or elſe a World would be made in an inſtant, and eve- 
ry thing would be produced, altered and difſoived on 
a ſudden, as they had mentioned before. 

Well,replicd my later T houghes, if there be ſuch op- 
poſitions between the parts of Nature, then [ pray in- 
form us, whether they be all equally and exactly poiſed 
and ballanced © | 

 Towhichthe former anſwered, That though it was 
moſt certain that there was a poiſe and ballance of Na- 
tures corporeal actions; yet no particular Creature was 
able to know the exactnels of the proportion that is 
between them, becauſe they are infinite. 

Then my later Thoughts deſired to know, whether 
Moton could be annihilated 7 

T he former ſaid, no : becauſe Nature was Infinite, 
and admitted of no addition nor diminution ; -and con- 
lequently of no new Creation nor annthilation of any 
part oF Ners, 

But, ſaid the later, If Motion be an accident, it 
may be annihilated, 

The former anſwered, They did not know what 
they meant by the word Accident. 

' Thelater ſaid, That an Accident was ſomething in a 
body, but nothing without a body. 
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If an Accidentbe ſomething, anſwered the former, 
Then certainly it muſt be body ; for there is nothing 
but what 1s corporeal in Nature ; and if it be body, 
then 1t cannot be nothing at no time, but it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſomething. - | 

But it cannot ſubſiſt of, and by it ſelf, replied my la- 
ter T houghts, as a ſubſtance , for although it hath 
Its OWN being, yet 1ts being 1 s to ſubſiſt in another 
body. 

T he former anſwered, That if an Accident was no- 
thing without a body or ſubſtance, and yet ſomething 
in a body ; then they deſired to know, how, being no- 
thing, it could ſubfiſt in another body, and be ſepa- 
rated from another body; for compoſition and diviſion, 
ſaid they, are attributes of a body, ſince nothing can 
be compoſed or divided but what has parts ; and no- 
thing has parts but what is corporeal or hasa body , and 
therefore if an accident can be in a body, and be ſepa- 
rated from a body, it would be non-ſenſe to call it no- 
thing. 

But then my later Thoughts asked,that when a part- 
cular Motion ceaſed, what became of 1t© 

The former anſwered, it was not annihilated, but 
changed. 

The later ſaid, How can motion be corporeal, and 
yet onething with body © Certainly if body be mate- 
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rial, and motion too, they muſt needs be two ſeve--. , 
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The former anſwered, That motion and body 
were not two ſeveral ſubſtances; but motion and mat- 
ter made one ſelf-moving body ; and fo was place, co- 
lour,figure,e*c. all one and the ſame with body. 

'The later replied, That a Man, and his action were 
not one and the ſame, but wo different things. 


The former anſwered, Thata Man, and his actions 
were no more different, then a man was different from 


himſelf; for,ſaid they,although a man may have many 
different actions,yet were not that man exiſtent, the ſame 
actions would not be; for though many men have che 
like actions, yet they are not the ſame. 

But then replied the later, Place cannot be the ſame 
with body, nor colour; becauſe a man may change his 
place and his colour, and yet retain his body. 

Truly, ſaid the "Indi If Place be changed, then 
Body muſt change alſo ; for whereſoever 1s Place,there 
is Body ; and, though it be a vulgar phraſe, That a 
man changes his place when he removes, yet it 15 nota 
proper Philoſophical expreſſion ; for he removes onely 
from ſuch parts, to ſuch parts ; ſo that it is a change or 
a diviſion and compoſition of parts, and not of place : 
And asfor colour, though it changes, yet that proves 
not that ic is not a body, or can be annihilated, The 
truth is, though Figure, Motion, Colour, &c. do 
change, yet they remain ſtill in Nature, and it is im- 
poſſible that Nature can give away, or loſe the leaſt of 
her corporeal Actributes or Propriettes; for Nature 
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is infinite in power, as well asin act; we mean, for acting 
naturally ; and therefore whatſoever 1s notin preſent 
a, is In the power of Infinite Nature. 

But, ſaid my later Thoughts, if a body be hivided 
into very minute parts as little as duſt, where is the co- 
lour then* 

The Colour, anſwered the former, is divided as 
well as the body; and though the parts thereof be not 
ſubject to our ſenſitive perception, yet they have never- 
theleſs their being ; for all things cannot be perceptible 
by our ſenſes. - 

The later ſaid, T hat the Colour of a Man's face 
could change from pale to red, and from red to pale, 
and yet the ſubſtance of the face remain the ſame;which 
proved, that colour and ſubſtance was not the ſame. 

The former anſwered, T hat although the colour of 
a mans face did change without altering the ſubſtance 
thereof, yet this proved no,more that Colour was Im- 
material, then that Motion was Immaterial ; for a man 
may put his body into ſeveral poſtures, and have ſeve- 
ral actions, and yet without any change of the ſub- 
ſtance of his body ; for all ations do not neceſſarily im- 
port a change of the parts of a compoſed figure, there 
being infinite ſorts of actions. 

We will leave Accidents, {aid my later Thoughts, 
and return tothe Inanimate part of Matter, andſince 
you declare, that all parts of Nature do worſhip and 

adore God, you contradict your {elf in allowing an 
Inanimate 
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Inanimate degree of Matter, by reaſon,where there is 
no ſelf. motion, there can be no perception of God,and 
conſequently no Worſhip and Adoration. 

The former anſwered, That the knowledg of God 
did not conſiſt in exterior perception ; for-God, ſaid 
they, being an Infinite, Incomprehenſible, ſuperna- 
tural and Immaterial Eflence, voidof all parts, can no 
ways be ſubiet to Perception, Nevetheleſs,although 
no part can have an exterior perception of the ſubſtance 
of God, as it has of particular natural Creatures, yet 
it has Conceptions of the Exiſtence of God, to wit, 
that there is a God above Nature, on which Nature 
depends, and from whoſe Immutable and Eternal 
Decree it has its Eternal Being, as God's Eternal Ser- 
vant; but what Godis in his Eſſence, neither Nature, 
nor any of her parts or Creatures 1s able to conceive, 
And therefore although the Inanimate part of Matter 
is not perceptive, yet having an innate knowledg and 
life of it ſelf, it is not improbable but it may alſo have an 
interior, fixt, and innate knowledg of the Exiſtency of 
God, as that he 1s tobe adored and worſhipped : And 
thus the Inanimate part may after its own manner wor- 
ſhip and adore God, as muchas the other parts in their 
ways: for it is probable, that God having endued all 
parts of Nature with ſelf-knowledg, may have given 
them alſo an Interior knowledg of himſelf, that is, of 
his Exiſtency, how he is the God of Nature,and ought 
tobe worſhipped by her as his Eternal ſervant. 
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My later Thoughts excepred, That not any Crea- 
rure did truly know 1t felt, much leſs could it be ca- 
pable of knowing God. 

The former anſwered, That this was cauſed 
through the variety of ſg motion; for all Creatures 
( faid they) arecompoled of many ſeveral parts, and 
every part has its own particular ſelft-knowledg , as 
well as ſelf-motion , which cauſes an ignorance be- 
tween them; for one parts knowledg is not another 
parts knowledg ; nor does one part know what ano- 
ther knows ; but all knowledg of exterior parts comes 
by perception ; nevertheleſs, each part knows it ſelf 
and its own ations; and as there is an ignorance 
between parts , fo there is alſo an acquaintance (eſpe- 
cially in the parts of one compoſed Creature) and 
the rational parts being moſt ſubtile , ative and free, 
have a more general acquaintance then the ſenſitive ; 
beſides , the ſenſitive many times inform the rational, 
and the rational the ſenſitive, which cauſes a gene- 
ral agreement of. all the parts of a compoſed figure , 
in the execution of ſuch actions as belong to it. 

But how is it poſſible, replied my later Thoughts, 
. that the inanimate part of matter can be living and 
ſelf-knowing, and yet not ſelf-moving? for Life 
and Knowledg cannot be without ſelf. motion ; and 


therefore if the inanimate parts have Life and Know- 
lkedg, they muſt neceſlarily allo have ſelf-motion. 
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The former anſwered , That Life and Knowledg 
did no ways depend upon ſelt-motion ; for had Na- 
ture no motion at all, yet might ſhe have Life and 
Kowledg ; fo that ſelf-motion is not the cauſe of Lite 
and Knowledg, but onely of Perception, and all 
the various actions of Nature; and this is the reaſon 
ſaid they, that the inanimate part of matter is not 
perceptive , becauſe it is not ſelt-moving ; for though 
it hath life and ſelf-knowledg as well as the Animate 
part, yet it has not an active life , nor a perceptive 
knowledg. By which you may ſee, that a fixtand 
interior ſelt-knowledg , may .very well be without 
exterior perception ; for though perception preſup- 
poles an innate ſelf-knowledg as its ground and prin- 
ciple , yet ſelt-knowledg does not neceſſarily require 
perception , which is onely cauſed by ſelf-motion; 
for ſelf-motion, as it is the cauſe of the variety of 
Natures parts and a&tions, fo it is alſo of their vari- 
ous perceptions: If it was not too great a preſum- 
tion, ſaid they, we could give an inſtance of God, 
who has no local ſelt-motion, and yet is infinitely 
knowing: But wel forbear to go fo high, astodraw 
the Infinite, Incomprehenſible God, to the proofs 
of Material Nature. 

My later Thoughts replied, firſt, That if it were 
thus, then one and the ſame parts of matter would 
have a double life, and a double knowledg. 

.Next they ſaid, That if perception were an effe& 
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of ſc)fmotion , then God himſelt muſt neceſſarily be 
ſelf-moving , or elſe he could not perceive Nature 
and her parts and aQtions. 

Concerning the firſt objection my former thoughts 
anſwered , That the parts of Nature could have a 
double lite and knowledg no more, then one man 
could be call'd double or treble: You might as well 
ſaid they , make millions of men of one particular 


man, nay , call every part or a&ion of his a peculi- 
liar man, as make one and the ſame part of matter 


have a double life and knowledsg. 

But miſtake us not, added my former thoughts, 
when we ſay, that one and the ſame part cannot 
have a double life and knowledg; for we mean not, 
the compoſed creatures of Nature, which as they 
conliſt of ſeveral degrees of matter , fo they haveal- 
ſo ſeveral degrees of lives and knowledges ; but it is 
to be underſtood of the eſſential or conſtitutive parts 
of Nature; for as the rational part is not, nor can 
be the ſenſitive part, o it can neither han alen- 
ſitive knowledg ; no more can a ſenſitive part have 
a rational knowledg, or either of theſe the know- 
ledg of the inanimate part; but each part retains its 
own life and knowledg. . Indeed it is with theſe parts 
as it is with particular creatures; for as one man is 
not another man, nor has another mans know- 
ledg, fo it is likewiſe with the mentioned parts of | 


matter; and although .the animate parts have an 
in- 
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interior, innate ſelf-knowledg , and *an exterior, per- 
ceptive knowledg; yet theſe are not double know- 
ledges; but perception is onely an effect of interior 
ſelf knowledg , occaſioned by felt-morion. 

And as for the ſecond, they anſwered , 'That the 
Divine Perception and Knowledg was not any ways 
like a natural Perception, no more than God was 
like a Creature ; for Nature (ſaid they ) is materi- 
al, and her perceptions are amongſt her infinite parts, 
cankel by their compoſitions and diviſions; but G 
is a Supernatural , Individable, and Incorporeal Be- 
ing, void of all Parts and Diviſ 10ns; and therefore 
he cannot be ignorant of any the leaft thing ; but 
being Infinite, he has an Infinite Knowledg , with- 
out any Degrees , Diviſions, or the like ations be- 
longing to Material Creatures. Nor is he naturally, 
that is, locally ſ{elf-moving ; but he is a-fixt , unal- 
terable, and in ſhort, an incomprehenſible Being, and 
therefore no compariſon can be made between Him 
and Nature, He being the Eternal God , and Nature 
his Eternal Servant. 

Then my later Thoughts ſaid, T hat as for the know- 
ledg ef God, they would not diſpute of it; but if there 
was a fixt and interior, innate knowledg in all Natures 

parts and Creatures, it was impoſſible chat there could 
be any errer or ignorance between them. 

The former anſwered, thatakhough Errors belong- 
edtoparticularsas wellas ignorance, yet they proceeded 

; not 
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not from interior ſelf-knowledg; but either from want 
of exterior particular knowledges; or from theirregu- 
larity of motions ; and [gnorance was likewiſe a want 
not of interior, bue exterior knowledg, otherwiſe cal 
led Perceptive knowledg : for, ſaid they, Parts can 
know no mote of other parts, but by their own percep- 

tions ; andſince no particular Creature or part of Na- 
ture can have an Infallible; Univerſal,and thorow per- 
ception of all other parts, it can neither have an infal- 
lible and univerſal knowledg, but it muſt content it 
ſelf with ſuch a knowledg as is within the reach of its 
own perceptions; and hence it follows, that it muſt be 
ignorant of what it does not know ; for Perception has 
but onely areſpe to the exterior Foures and actions of 
other parts; and though the Rational part is more ſub- 
tiland activethen the Senſitive, and may have alſo ſome 
perceptions of ſome interior parts atid aftions of other 
Creatures, yet it cannot. have an infallible and tho- 
row perception of all their interior parts and motions, 
which is a knowledg impoſſible for aty particular 


Creature to attain to. 


Again my later Thoughts objected, That it was | 


impoſlible that the parts of one and the ſame degree 
could be ignorant of each others actions; how vatious 


ſoever, fince they were capable to change their acti- - 


ons to the like figures. 
The former anſwered firſt ; That although they 
might make the like figures, yet they could not make 
q the 
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the ſame, becauſe the parts were not the ſame. Next 
they ſaid, that particular parts could not have infinite 
perceptions, but that they could but perceive ſuch1ob- 
jects as were ſubject to that fort of perception which 
they had; no not all ſuch; for oftentimes objects were 
obſcured and hidden from thetr perceptions, that al- 
tough they could perceive them1t prelented, ' or com- 
ing within the compals and reach of their perceptive fa- 
caley or power ; yet when they were abſent , they conld 
not ; beſides, ſaid they, the ſenſitive parc 2re not fo 
ſubtile as to make perceptions into the :nterior actions 
of other parts, no not the rational are able to haye ex- 
act perceptions thereof ; for Perception extends but to 
adjoining parts and their exterior figures and actions, 
and if they know any thing of ther "interior parts, 
figures or motions, it is onely by guels or probable 
concluſions,taken from their exter1or actions or figures, 
and made eſpecially by the rational parts, which as they 
are the moſt inſpective, ſo they are themoſt knowing 
parts of Nature. 

After theſe and ſeveral other objections, queſtions 
and anſwers between the later and former thoughts and 
conceptions ofmy mind, at laſt ſome Rational thoughts 
which were not concerned in this diſpute, perceiving 
thatthey became much heated, and fearing they would 
atlaſt cauſe a Faction or Civil War. amongſt all the 
rational parts, which would breed that which is called 
a Trouble of the Mind, endeayoured to make a Peace 

| between 
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between them, and to that end they propounded, that 
the ſenſitive parts ſhould publickly declare their diffe- 
rences and controverſies, and refer them to the Arbi- 
tration of the judicious and impartial Reader. This 
propoſition was unanimouſly embraced by all the rati- 
onal parts, and thus by their mutual conſent this eAr- 
gumental Diſcourſe was ſet down and publiſhed after this 
manner : In the meantime all the'rational parts of my 
Mind inclined to the opinion of my former concepti- 
ons, which they thought much more probable then 
thoſe of the later ; and ſince now 1t is your part, Inge- 
nious Readers, to give a final deciſion of the Cauſe, 
confider well the ſubject of thier quarrel, and be impar- 
tial in your judgment ; ler not Self-love or Envy cor- 
rupt you, but let Regular Senſe and Reaſon be your 
onely Rule, that you may be accounted juſt Judges, 
and your Equity and Juſtice be Remembred by all that 


honour and love 1t. 
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1. Of Humane Senſe and i 
"RE .'Efore I deliver my NY "8 TR up- 
i Ws 3 on thatpart of Philoſophy which is 
| Re calld Experimental, I chought ir 
Lb 10- - * neceſlary to premiſe ſome diſcourſe 
4 == concerning the Perception of Hu- 
SO A Q $: 
mane Senſe. It is known that man 
has _ Exterior Senſes, and every lenle is ignorant 
of each other ; for the Noſe knows not what the Eycs 
ſee, nor the Eyes what the Ears hear, neither do the 
Ears know what the Tongue taſtes; andas for Touch, 
although it is a general Senſe, - yet every ſeveral part of 
the body has a ſeveral touch, and each part 1s 1gnorant 
of each others touch: And thus there is a generaligno- 
rance of all the ſeyeral parts, and yet a perte&t know- 
ledg incach part; for the Eye is as knowing as the Ear, 
and 


i 
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and the Far as knowing as the Noſe, and the Noſe as 
x knowing: -as:the Tongue; and one particular Touch 
knows 28 much. a5 another, at leaſt is capable thereof: 
| Nay, notonely every ſeveral Touch, Taſte, Smell, 
' Sound&-of Sight, is a ſeveral knowledg by itſelf, but 
hrof.thea hgs-as mapy - particular knowledges- or 
© dtiþis as there(argobjeds preſented to them: Be- 
ſides, there are ſeveral degrees in each particular ſenſe; 
As for example, ſome Men (1 will not ſpeak of cckiar 
aninb7j cheic parteption of ſight, taſte, ſmell, touch, 
or hearing, is quicker to ſome ſorts of objects, then to 
others, according either to the perfection or imper- 
fection, or curioſity or purity of the corporeal figura- 
tive motions of each ſenſe, or according to the preſen- 
tation of each object proper to each ſenſe ; for if the 
preſentation of the objeas be umperfect, either through 
variation or obſcurity, or any other ways, the ſenſe 
is deladed. Neither are all objects proper for one 
ſenſe," but as: there are ſeveral ſenſes, fo there are ſe- 
veral:{orts. of objects proper for each ſeveral ſenſe. 
Now if there be {ach variety of ſeveral knowledges, nor 
enely in one Creature, but in one fort of ſenſe; towit, 
the exterior ſenſes of one humane Creature ; what 
may there ben al] the parts of Nature * 'Tis true, 
there are ſome objects which are not at all perceptible 
by any of. our exterior ſenſes ; as for example, rari- 
fied air, and the like: But although they be not ſub- 
ject to our exterior ſenſitive perception, yet they are 


ſubject 
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ſubject to our rational perception, which is much pu- 
rer and- ſubtiler- then the ſenſitive; nay, ſo pure and 
fubtil a knowledg, that many believe it to be immate- 
rial, asit it were fome God, .when as 1t is onely a pure, 
fine and ſubtil figurative Motion. or Perception ; it is {o 
attiveand {ubti}, as it is the beſt informer and reformer 
of all ſenſitive Perception '; for the rational Matter is 
the moſt prudent and wileſt part. of Nature, as being 


the deſigner of all productions, andthe moſt piousand 
devoutelſt part, having/the perfecteft notions of God, 


I mean, fo much as Nature can pokibly know of God 

ſo that whatſoever the ſenſitive Perception 1s either des 
fecivein, or ignorant of, the ratignal Perception ſup- 
plies. But miſtake me not.: by Rational Perception 
and Knowledg, :I-mean Regular Reaſon, not Irregy- 
lar ;. where I do alſo cxchude Ars, -which is apt to de- 
lude ſenſe, and cannotinform fo well as Realon doth; 
for Reaſon reforms.and infructs ſenſe ,in all.its actions 2 
But both che rational and {enſitive knowledg and per- 
ception being divideable-as well -28 compoſcable - it 
cauſesignorance as well :3s knowledg amongſt Natures 
Creatures ; forithough-Nature is but one body, and 
has no ares or: copartner, but: is intire and whole 
it ſelf, as not compoſed of ſeveral different parts or ſub- 
ſtances, and conſequently has but one Infinite natural 
knowledg and wiſdom, yet by reaſon ſhe is alſo divide- 
able and | compoſeable, according to the nature of a 


body, we can juſtly and with all reaſon ſay, T hat, as 
Nature 


nd 
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Nature is divided-into infinite ſeveral parts, ſo ach ſe- 
veral part has a ſeveral and particular knowledg and 
perception, both ſenſitive and rational, and again that 
cach part is ignorant of the others knowledg and per- 
ception ; when as otherwiſe, conſidered. altogether and 
in general, as they-make up but: one infinite body of 
Nature, ſo they: make alſo but 'one infinite general 
knowledg. And thus Nature may be called both 1n- 
dividual, as not having,.ſingle parts ſubſiſting without 
her, but all united in one body; and Divideable, by 
reaſon ſhe is partable' in her own ſeveral corporeal fi- 
gurative motions, and not otherwiſe; for there is no 
Vacuum in-Nature, ' neither can her 'parts ſtart or re- 
move from the Infinite body of Nature, fo as to ſepa- 
rate themſelves fromt, for there's no place to flee to, but 
body and place are all one thing, ſo that the parts of 
Nature can-onely joyn and disjoyn to and from parts, 
but not to and from the body of Nature. And ſince 
Narure is but one body, itis intirely wiſe and knowing, 
ordering her ſcelf-moving parts with all facility and eaſe, 
without any difturbance, living 'in pleaſure and delight, 
with infinite varieties and curioſities, ſuch as no ſingle 
Part or Creature of hers can eyer attainto, 
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2. Of Art, and Experimental Philoſophy. 


gps are of opinion, T hat by eArt there can be 
a reparation made of the Miſchiefs and Imperfefions 
mankind has drawn upon it ſelf by negligence and intem- 
perance, and a wilful and ſuperſtitious deſerting the Pre- 
ſcripts and Rules of Nature, whereby every man, both 
from a derived Corruption, innate and born with him, and 
from his breediug and converſe with men, is very ſubjet 
to ſlip into all ſorts of Errors, But the all-powerful 
God, and his ſervant Nature, know, that Art, which 
is but a particular Creature, cannot inform us of the 
Truth of the Infinite parts of Nature, being but finite 
it ſelf ; for though every Creature has a double per- 
ception , rational and ſenfitive, yet each creature or 
part has not an Infinite perception; nay, although each 
particular creature or part of Nature may have ſome 
conceptions of the Infinite parts of Nature, yet it can- 
not know the truth of thoſe Infinite parts, being but a 
finite part it ſelf, which finiteneſs cauſes errors in 
Perceptions ; wherefore itis well ſaid, when they con- 


fels themſelves, That the uncertainty and miſtakes of 


humae aftions proceed either from the narrowneſs and 
wandring of our ſenſes, or from the ſupperineſs or deluſion 
of our memory, or from the confinement or raſhneſs of our 
underſtandiug. But, ſay they, It is no wonder that our 
power over natural Cauſes and Effetts is ſo ſlowly im- 

C proved, 
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proved, ſeeing we are not onely to contend with the obſcu- 
rity and difficulty of the things whereon we work and think, 
but even the forces of our minds conſpire to betray us : And 
theſe being the dangers in the proceſs of Humane Rea- 
ſon, the remedies can onely proceed from the Real, the 
Mechanical, the Experimental Philoſophy, which hath 
this advantage over the Philoſophy of. diſcourſe and diſ- 
putation, T hat whereas that chiefly aims at the ſubtilty of 
its deduftions and concluſions, without much regard to the 
firſt ground-work, which ought to be well laid on the ſenſe 
and memory, ſo this intends the right ordering of them all, 
and making them ſerviceable to each other. In which 
diſcourſe I donot underſtand, firſt, what they mean by 
our power over natural cauſes and effects; for we have 
no power at all over natural cauſes and effects, but 
onely one particular cffe&t may have ſome power over 
another, which are natural actions ; but neither can 
natural cauſes nor effects be over-powred by man fo, 
as if man was a degree above Nature, but they muſt 
be as Natureis pleaſed to order them ; for Man is but a 
{mall part, and his powers are but particular actions of 
Nature, and therefore he cannot have a ſupreme and 
abſolute power. Next, - I ſay, That Senſe, which is 
more apt to be deluded then Reaſon, cannot be the 
ground of Reaſon, no more then Art can be the ground 
of Nature: Wherefore diſcourſe ſhall ſooner find or 
trace Natures corporeal figurative motions, then de- 
luding Arts can inform the Senſes ; For how can a 


Fool 
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Fool order his underſtanding by Art, if Nature has 
made it defective © or how can a wiſe man truſt his ſen- 
ſes, if either the objects be not truly preſented accord- 
ing to their natural figure and ſhape; or 1f the ſenſes be 


defective,cither through age,ſicknels,or other accidents, 


which doalter the natural motions proper to each ſenſe * 
And hence I conclude, that Experimental and Mecha- 
nick Philoſophy cannot be above the Speculative part, 
by reaſon moſt Experiments have their riſe from the 
Speculative, fo that the Artiſt or Mechanick is but a 
ſervant to the Student. 


3- Of Micrography, and of Magnifying and Mul- 
tiplying Glaſles. 


EW [ amnot able togive a ſolid judgment of 
the Art of Micrography, andthe ſeveral dioptrical 
inſtruments belonging thereto, by reaſon I have nei- 
ther ſtudied nor practiſed that Are , yet of this I am 
confident, that this ſame Art, with all its Inftruments, 
is not able to diſcover the interior natural motions of a- 
ny part or creature of Nature ; nay, the queſtions is, 
whether it can repreſent yet the exterior ſhapes and 
motions ſo exactly, as naturally they are ; for Art doth 
more eaſily alter then inform : As for example; Art 
makes Cylinders, Concave and Convex-glaſſes, and 
the like, which repreſent the figure of an objeR in no 


part exatly and truly, but very deformed and mil- 
ſhaped : 
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ſhaped: alſo a Glaſs that is flaw'd, crack'd, or broke, 
or cut into the figure of Lozanges, TI riangles, Squares, 
or the like, will preſent numerous piCtures of one ob- 
jet. Beſides , there are ſo many alterations made 
by ſeveral lights, their ſhadows, refractions, reflexi- 
ons, as alſo ſeveral lines, points , mediums, inter- 
poſing and intermixing parts, forms and poſitions, 
as the truth of an object will hardly be known; for the 
perception of ſight, and fo of the reſt of the ſenſes, 
goes no further then the exterior Parts of the object 
preſented ; and though the Perception may be true, 
when the obje& is truly preſented, yet when the 
preſentation is falſe, the information maſt be falſe 
allo, And it 1s to be obſerved, that Art, for the 
moſt part, makes hermaphroditical, that is, mixt fi- 
gures, as partly Artificial, and partly Natural : for 
Art taay make ſome metal, as Pewter, which is be- 
tween Tin and Lead, as alſo Braſs, and numerous 
other things of mixt natures ; Inthelike manner may 
Artificial Glaſſes preſent objects, partly Natural, and 
partly Artificial ; nay , put the caſe they can pre- 
ſent the natural figure of an objeR, yet that natural 
figure may be preſented in as monſtrous a ſhape, as it 
may appear miſ-ſhapen rather then natural : For ex- 
ample ; a Lowſe by the help of a Magnifying-glaſs, 
appears like a Lobſter, where the Microſcope enlarg- 
ing and magnifying each part of it, makes them big- 
ger and rounder then naturally they are. The truth 
Is, 
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is, the morethe figure by Art is magnified, the more 
it appears miſ-ſhapen from the natural, in ſo much as 


each joynt will appear as a diſeaſed, ſwell'd and tumid 


body, ready and ripe for inciſion. But miſtake me 
not ; I donot ſay,that no Glaſs preſents the true picture 
of an object; but onely that Magnifying, Multiply- 
ing, and the like optick Glaſſes, may, and do often- 


times preſent falſly the picture of an exterior object ; 


I fay, the Picture, becauſe it is not the real body of 


che obje& which the Glaſs preſents, but the Glaſs onely 
figures or patterns out the picture preſented in and by 
the Glaſs, and there may eafily miſtakes be committed 
in taking Copies from Copies. Nay, Artiſts do 
confeſs themſelves, that Flies, and the like, will ap- 
pear of ſeveral figures or ſhapes, according to the ſeve- 


ral reflections, refractions, mediums and poſitions of 


ſeveral lights ; which if ſo, how can they tell or judg 
which is the trueſt light, poſition, or medium, that 
doth preſent the object naturally as it is© and if nor, 
then an edge may very well ſeem flat, and a point of a 


needle a globe; but if the edge ofa knife, or point of 


anecdle were naturally and really ſo as the microſcope 
preſents them, they would never be ſo uſeful as they 
are; for a flat or broad plain-edged knife would not 
cut, nor a blunt globe pierce ſo ſuddenly another bo- 
dy, neither would or could they pierce without tear- 
ing and rending, if their bodies wereſo uneven , and 
if the Picture of a young beautiful Lady ſhould be 
D 


drawn 
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drawn according to the repreſentation of the Micro. 
ſcope, or according to the various refraction and re- 
flection of light through ſuch like glafles, it would be 
ſo far from being like her, as it would not be like a hu- 
mane face, but rather a Monſter, then apicture of Na- 
ture. Wherefore thoſe that invented Microſcopes, 
and (uch like dioptrical Glafles, ac firſt, did, in my 0- 
pinion, the world more injury then benefic, for this 
Art has intoxicated ſo many mens brains, and wholly 
imployed their thoughts and bodily actions about phz- 
nomena, or the exterior figures of objects, as all better 
Arts and Studtes are laid aſide ; nay, thoſe that are not 
as earneſt and active 1n ſuch 1mployments as they, are, 
by many of them, accounted unprofitable ſubjects to 
the Commonwealth of Learning. But though there 
be numerous Books written of the wonders of theſe 
Glaſſes, yet I cannot perceive any ſuch, at beſt, they 
are but ſuperficial wonders, as I may call them. But 
could Experimental Philoſophers find out more .bene- 
ficial Arts then our Fore-fathers have done, either for 
the better increaſe of Vegetables and brute Animals tg 
nouriſh our bodies, or better and commodious contri- 
vancesin the Art of Architecture to build us houſes, or 
for the advancing oof trade and traffick to provide ne- 
ceſlaries for us to hive, or for the decreaſe of nice diſtin- 
ctions and ſophiltical diſputes in Churches, Schools and 
Courts of Judicature, to make mea live in unity, peace 


and neighbourly {riendſhip, it would not onely be 


worth 
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worth their labour, but of as much praiſe as could 
be given to them : But as Boys that play with watry 
Bubbles *, or fling Duſt * intocach others Eyes, or make 
a Hobby-horle © of Snow, are worthy of reproof ra- 
ther then prailes for waſting their time with uſeleſs 
ſports ; ſo thoſe that add:it \ yp) to unprofitable 
Arts, ſpend more time then they reap benefit thereby. 

Nay, could they benefit men either in Husbandry, Ar- 
chitecture, or the like neceſlary and profitable imploy- 
ments, yet before the Vulgar fort would learn to un- 
derſtand them, the world would want Bread to eat, 
and Houſes to dwell in, as allo Cloths to keep them 
from the inconveniences of the inconſtant weather. But 
truly, although Spinſters were moſt experienced in 
this Art, yet they will never be able to ſpin Silk, Thred, 
or Wool,e#c. fromloole Atomes ; neither will Wea- 
vers weavea Web of Light fromtheSun's Rays, nor an 
Archite& build an Houſe of the bubbles of W ater and 
Air, unleſs they be Poetical Spinſters, Weavers and 
Architects; and if a Painter ſhould draw a Lowſe as big 
as a Crab, and of that ſhape as the Microſcope pre- 
ſents, can any body 1magine that a Beggar would be- 
lieveit tobe true © but if he did, what advantage would 
it be to the Beggar © for it doth neither inſtruct him 
how to avoid breeding them, or how to catch them, 
or to hinder them Dol biting. Again : if a Painter 
ſhould paint Birds according to thoſe Colours the Mi- 


croſcope preſents, what advantage would it be for 


Fowlers 


*Glaſs-tuber, 
b Atomes. 
E xteri:r 
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Fowlers to take them © TI ruly, no Fowler will be 
able to diſtinguiſh ſeveral Birds through a Microſcope, 
neither by their ſhapes nor colours ; They will be bet- 
ter diſcerned by thoſe that eat their fleſh, then by Mi- 
crographers that look upon their colours and cxterior 
figures through a Magnifying-glals. In ſhore, Mag- 
nifying-glafſes are like a high heel to a ſhort legg, which 
if it be made too high, it 1s apt to make the wearer fall, 
and at the beſt, can do no more then repreſent exterior 
figuresin a bigger, and ſoina more deformed ſhape and 
poſture then naturally they are ; but as for the interior 
formand motions of a Creature, as I ſaid before, they 
can no more repreſent them, then Teleſcopes can the 
interior eſſence and nature of the Sun, and what matcer 
ic conſiſts of; for if one that never had ſeen Milk be- 
fore, ſhould look upon it through a Microſcope, he 
would never be able to diſcover the interior parts of 
Milk by that inſtrument, were 1t the beſt that is inthe 
World; neither the Whey, nor the Butter, nor the 
Curds, Wherefore the beſt optick 1s a perfect natu- 
ral Eye, and a regular ſenſitive perception, and the 
beſt judg is Reaſon, and the beſt ſtudy is Rational 
Contemplation joyned with the obſervations of regular 
ſenſe, but not deluding Arts; for Art is not onely 
groſs in compariſon to Nature, but, for the moſtpart, 
deformed and defective, and at beſt produces mixt or 
hermaphroditical figures, that 15,a third figure between 
Nature and Art : which proves, that natural Reaſon 
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is above artificial Senſe, as I may call it : wherefore 
thoſe Arts are the beſt and fureſt Informers, that alter 
Nature leaſt, and they the greateſt deluders that alter 
Nature moſt, I mean, the particular Nature of each 
particular Creature ; (for Art is ſo far from alter- 
ing Infinite Namre, that it 1s no more in compariſon 
toit, then a little Flie to an Elephant, no not ſo much; 
for there 15 no compariſon between finite and Infi- 
nite.) But wiſe Nature taking delight in variety, her 
parts, which are her Creatures, muſt of neceſsity do 
{o too. 


4. Of the Produttion of Fire by a Flint and Steel. 


Ome learned Writers of Micrography , having 

obſerved the fiery ſparks that are ſtruck out by the 
violent motion of a Flint againſt Steel, ſuppoſe them to 
be little parcels either of the Flint or Steel, which by the 
violence of the firoke, are at the ſame time ſevered and 
made red hot; nay, fometimes te ſuch a degree as they 
are melted together into glaſs, But whatſoever their 
opinion be, to my ſenſe and reaſon 1t appears very dit- 
ficult to determine exactly how the production of Fire 
is made, by reaſon there are ſo many different ſorts of 
Productionsin Nature, as it 1s impoksible for any par- 
ticular Creature to know or deſcribe them : Never- 
theleſs, it is moſt probable, that thoſe two bodies do 
operate not by incorporeal but corporeal motions, 
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which either produce a third corporeal figure out of 
their own parts, or by ſtriking againſt each other, do 
alter ſome of their natural corporeal figurative parts, ſo 
as to convert them into fire, which if it have no fuel to 
feed on, muſt of necelsity die ; or it may be, that by the 
occaſion of ſtriking againſt each other, ſome of their 
looſer parts aremetamorphoſed, and afterwards return 
to their former figures again ; like as fleſh being bruiſed 
and hurt, becomes numb and black, and after returns 
again to its proper figure and colour, or like as W ater 
that by change of motion in the ſame parts, turns into 
Snow, Ice, or Hail, may return again into its former 
figure and ſhape; for Nature 1s various in. her corpo- 
real figurative motions. Butit is obſervable, that Fire 
is like ſeeds of Corn ſown in Earth, which increafes or 
decreaſes according as it has nouriſhment ; by which 
we may {ce that Fire is not produced from a bare imma- 
terial motion (as faid before; ) for a ſpiritual iſſue 
cannot be nouriſhed by a corporeal ſubſtance, bur it is 
with Fire as it is with all, at leaſt moſt other natural 
Creatures, which require Reſpiration as well as Per- 
ception; for Fire requires Air as well as Animals do. 
By Reſpiration, I do not mean onely that animal reſpi- 
ration which 1n Man, and other animal Creatures, is 
performed by che langs, but a dividing and uniting, 
or ſeparating and joyning of parts fromand to parts, as 
of the exterior from and to the interior, and of the 
interior from and to the exterior ; ſo that when ſome 
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parts iſſue, others do enter : And thus by the name of 
Reſpiration I underſtand a kind of Reception of for- 
reign Matter, and emiſsion of ſome of their own - As 
for example, in Animals, I mean not onely the reſpt- 
ration performed by the lungs, but alſo the reception of 
food, andof other matter entering through ſome pro- 
per organs and pores of their bodies, and the diſcharg- 
ing of ſome other matter the ſame way ; andif this be 
ſo, as ſurely it 1s, then all or moſt Creatures in Nature 
have ſome kind of Reſpiration or Reciprocal breathing, 
that is, Attraction and Expiration, receiving of nou- 
riſhment and evacuation, or a reception of ſome for- 
reign parts, and a diſcharging and venting of ſome of 
their own, But yet it is not neceſſary that all the mat- 
ter of Reſpiration 1n all Creatures ſhould be Air, for 
every ſort of Creatures, nay every particular has fuch 
amatter of Reſpiration, as 1s proper both to the nature 


of its figure, and proper for each ſort of reſpiration. Be- - 


ſides, although Air may be a fit ſubſtance tor Reſpi- 
ration to Fire, and to fome other Creatures, ye can- 
not believe, that the ſole agitation of Aur is the cauſe of 
Fire, no more then 1t can be called the cauſe of Man . 
for if this were ſo, then Houſes that are made of Wood, 


or coverd with Straw, would never fail to be ſet on fire 


by the agiration of the Air, Neither 151t requiſite thae 
all Reſpirztions in all Creatures ſhould be either hot or 
cold, moiſtor dry, by reaſon there are many different 
forts of Reſpiration, acording to the nature and pro- 
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priety of every Creature, whereof ſome may be hot, 
ſome cold ; ſome hot and dry, ſome cold and dry , 
ſome hot and moiſt, ſome cold and moiſt, &*c. and in 
Animals, atleaſt in Mankind, I obſerve, that there- 
ſpiration performed by the help of their lungs. is an 
attraction of ſome refrigerating air and an emiſsion of 
ſame warm vapour, What other Creatures reſpi- 
rations may be, I leave for others to inquire. 


\ 5. Of Pores. 


A? [ have mentioned in my former Diſcourſe, that 
[ do verily believe all or moſt natural Creatures 
have ſome certain kind of reſpiration,ſo do [I allo find it 
moſt probable, that all or moſt natural Creatures 
have Pores: not empty Pores; for there can be no 
Vacuum in Nature, but ſuch paſſages as ſerve for re- 
ſpiration, which reſpiration is ſome kind of receiving 
and diſcharging of ſuch matter as is proper to the na- 
ture of every Creature : And thus the ſeyeral Organs 
of Animal Creatures, are, for the moſt part, imploy- 
ed as-great large pores; for Nature being in a perpe- 
tual motion, is always diſſolving and compoſing, 
changing and ordering her felf-moving parts as ſhe 
pleaſes. But it 1s well to be obſerved, that there is 
difference between Perception and Reſpiration ; for 
Perception is onely an action of Figuring or Pattern- 
ing, when as the Rational and Senſitive Motions do 
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figure or pattern out ſomething : but Reſpiration i is an 
action of drawing, ſucking, breathing in, or receiving 
any ways outward parts, and of venting, diſcharging, 
or ſending forth inward parts. Next, althoughthere 
may be Pores in moſt natural Creatures, by reaſon 
that all, or moſt have ſome kind of Reſpiration, yet 
Nature hath more-ways of dividing and uniting of 
parts, or of ingrels and egrels, then the way of drawing 
in, and ſending forth by Pores; for Nature is ſo full 
of variety, that not any particular corporeal figurative 
motion can be ſaid the prime or fundamental, unlels it 
be ſelEmotion, the Archite& and Creator of all 6i- 
gures : Wherefore, as the Globular figure is not the 
prime or fundamental of all other figures, ſo neither 
can Reſpiration be called the prime or fundamental 
motion ; for, as 1 ſaid, Nature has more ways then 
one, and there are alſo retentive Motions in Nature, 
which are neither dividing | nor compoſing, but keep- 


ing or holding together. 


6. Of the Effluoum's of the Loadſlone. 


fo is the opinion of ſome, that the Magnetical Efflu- 


viums.do not proceed intrinſecally from the flone, but 
are certain extrinſecal particles, which approaching to the 
ſtone, and finding congruous pores and inlets therein, are 
channelled through it ; and having acquired a motion 


thereby, docontinue their current ſo far, till being repulſed 
F by 
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by the ambient air, they recoil again, and return into a vor- 
tical motion, and ſo continue their revolution for ever 
through the body of the Magnet. But if this were ſo, 
then all porous bodies would have the ſame Magne- 
tical Effluviums, eſpecially a Char-coal, which, they 
fay, is full of deep pores: befides, I can hardly believe, 
that ,any Microſcope 1s able to ſhew how thoſe flowing 
Atomes enter and iſſue, and make ſuch a vortical mo- 
tion as they imagine. Concerning the argument drawn 
fromtheexperiment, that a Magnet being made red hot 
in the fire, not onely amits the Magnetical Vigor it, had 
before, but acquires anew one ; doth not evince or prove 
that the Magnetical Efluviums are not innate or inhe- 
rent in the ſtone; for fire may over-power them ſo as 
we cannot perceive their vigour or force, the motions 
of the Fire being too ſtrong for the motions of the 
Loadſtone ; but yet it doth not follow hence, that 
thoſe motions of-the Loadſtone are loſt, becauſe they 
are not perceived, or that afterwards when by cooling 
the Loadſtone they may be perceived again, they are 
not the ſame motions, but new ones, no more then 
when a man doth not move his hand the motion” of it 
can be ſaid loſt or annihilated. But fay they, If the 
Polary direction of the Stone ſhould be thought to proceed 
intrinſecally from the Stone, it were as much as to put a 
Soul or Intelligence into the Stone, which muſt turn it a- 
bont, as Angels are feigned to do ( eleftial Orbs, To 
which I anſwer ; That although the turning of the 
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Celeſtial Orbs by Angels may be a figment, 1 yet that 
there is a ſoul andintelligence inthe Leatone is as true, 
as that there is a ſoul in Man. I will not fay, that the 
Loadſtone has a ſpiritual or immaterial ſoul, but a cor- 
poreal or material one, to wit, ſuch a ſoul as is a par- 
ticle of the ſoul of Nature, that is, of Rational Matter, 
which moves 1n the Loadſtone according to the propr1- 
ety and nature of its figure. Laſtly, as for their argu- 
ment concluding from the different effluviums of other, 
as for example, electrical and odoriferous bodies, Cc. as 


Camphire, and the like, whoſe expirations, they ſay, 


fly away into the open air, and never make any re- 
turn again to the body from whence they proceeded ; 
[ cannot believe this to be ſo; for it odoriferous bodies 
{hould effluviate and waſte after that manner, then all 
ſtrong odoriferous bodies would be of no continuance, 
tor where there are great expences, there mult of ne- 
eelsity follow a ſudden waſte : but the contrary 1s ſuf- 
fictently known by experience. Wherefore, it is more 
probable , that the Effluviums of the Loadſtone , as 
they call them, or the diſponent and drective faculty of 
turning it ſelf towards the North, is intrinſecally 1n- 
herent in the ſtone it ſelf, and is nothing ' elſe but 
the interior natural ſenſitive and rational corporeal 
motions proper to its figure, as [ have more at 
large declared 1n my Philoſophical Letters , . and 
Philoſophical Opinions; then that a ſtream "of ex- 
terior Atomes, by beating upon the ſtone, ſhould 
curn 
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turnit toand fro, until- they have laid it in ſuch a y 
ſition. 


7. Of the Stings of Nettles and Bees. 


| Cannot approve the opinion of thoſe, who believe 
that che ſwelling, burning, and ſmarting pain cauſed 


bythe ſtinging of Nettles and Bees, doth proceed from 


a poyſonous juice,that is contained within the points of 
Nettles, or ſtings of Bees; for itis commonly known, 
that Nettles, when young, are often-times eaten in 


. Sallets, and minced into Broths ; nay, when they are 


atitheir full growth, good-huſwifes uſe to lay their 
Cream-cheeſes in great Nettles, whereas,if there were 
any poyſon in them, the interior parts of animal bo- 
dies, after cating them, would ſwell and burn more 
then the exterior onely by touching them. And as 
for ſtings of Bees, whether they be poyſonous or not, 
| will not certainly determine any thing, nor whether 
their ſtings be of no other uſe ( as ſome ſay) then 
onely fer defence or revenge ; but this I know, that 
if a Bee once looſerh its ſting, it becomes a Drone, 
which if ſo, then ſurely the ſting 1s uſeful to the Bee, 
either in making Wax and Honey , or in drawing, 
mixing andtempering the ſeveral ſorts of juices, or in 
penetrating and piercing into Vegetables, or other 
bodies, after the manner of broaching or tapping, 
to cauſe the Liquor to ifſue out, or in framing the 
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ſtructure of their comb, and the like; for ſurely Na- 
ture doth not commonly make uſeleſs and unprofitable 
things, parts, or creatures : Neither doth her deſign 
tend to an evil effect, although I do not deny but that 
good and uſeful inſtruments may be and are often im- 
ployed in evil actions. Thetruth 1s, I find that ſtings 
are of ſuch kind of figures as fire is, and fire of ſuch a 
kind of figure as ſtings are ; but although they be all of 
one general kind, nevertheleſs they are different in 
their particular kinds ; for as Animal kind contains ma- 
ny ſeveral and different particular kinds or ſorts of ani- 
mals, ſo the like do Vegetables, and other kinds of 
Creatures. 


8, Of the beard of a wild Oat. 
= that have obſerved through a Microſcope 


the beard of a wild Oat, do relate that it is onely 

a {mall black or brown briſtle, growing out of the ſide 
of theinner hask, which covers the grain ofa wild Oat, 
and appears like a ſmall wreath'd ſprig with two clefts , if 
it be wetted in water, it will appear to unwreath it ſelf, 
and by degrees to ſtreighten its knee, and the two clefts 
will become ſtreight; but 1f it be ſuffered to dry again, 
it will by degrees wreath it ſelf again, and ſoreturn into 
its former poſture : The caule of which they ſuppoſe to 
be the differing texture of its parts, which ſeeming to 
have two lubſtances,one very porous, looſeand ſpongy, 
CG into 
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| into which the watry teams of air may very eaſily be 


forced, which thereby will grow {well'd and extended ; 
and a ſecond, more hard and cloſe, into which the wa- 
ter cannot at all or very little penetrate ; and this retain- 
ing always the ſame dimenſions, but the other ſtretch- 
ing and ſhrinking, according, as there is more or leſs 
water or moiſture 1n its pores, 'tis c101ght to produce 
this unwreathing and wreathing. But that this kind of 
motion, whether it be cauſed by heat and cold, or by 
dryneſs and moiſture, or by any greater or leſs force, 
proceeding either from gravity and weig!it, or from 
wind,which is the motion of the air,or from tome ſpring- 
ing body, orthelike, ſhould be the very firſt tcot- ſtep 
of ſenſation and animate motion, and the molt plain, 
ſimple and obvious contrivance that Nature has made 
uſe, of to produce a motion next to that of rarefaction 
and condenſation by heat and cold, as their opinion is, 
| {hal not caſfily be perſwaded to believe, for it Ant- 
mate motion was produced this way, it would, in my 
opinion, be but a weak and irregular motion, Net- 
ther can I conceive how theſe, or any other parts, 
could be ſet a moving, if Nature her felt wzre not {elf- 
moving, but onely moved : Nor can I believe, that 
the exterior parts of objects are able to infJtm us of all 
their -interior motions ; for our humane optick ſenſe 
looks no further then the exterior and ſuperficial parts 
of ſolid or denſe bodies, and all Creatures have ſeveral 
corporeal figurative motions one within another, which 
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cannot be perceived neither by our exterior ſenſes,- nor 
by their exterior motions; as for example, our Optick 
ſenſe can perceive and ſee through a tranſparent body, 
bur yet 1t cannot perceive what that tranſparent bodies 
figurative motions are, or what 1s the true caule of its 
tran{parentnels; neither is any Art able to afsiſt our 
ſight with ſuch optick inftruments as may give us a true 
information thereof ; for what a periect natural eye 


cannot perceive, ſurely no glals will be able to pre- 
ſent. 


9. Of the Eyes of Flies. 


T Cannot wonder enough at the ſtrange diſcovery 
made by the help of the Microſcope concerning the 
great number of eyes obſerved in Flies ; as that, for ex- 
ample, in a gray Drone-flie ſhould be found cluſters 
winch contain about 14.000 eyes : which 1t it bereally 
{o, then thoſe Creatures muſt needs have more of the 
otic ſenſe then thoſe that have but two, or one eye; 

- r--f2n cannot believe, that ſo many nume- 
r00Us 05 {ld be made for no more uſe then one or 
twozyesare : for though Art, the emulating Ape of 
Nature, makes often vain and uſeleſs things, yet I can- 
not perceive that Nature her ſelfdoth ſo. Buta greater 
wonder 1t is to me, that Man with the twinkling of 
one eye, can obſerve ſo many in ſo {mall a Creature, 
if it be not a deceit of the optick inſtrument : for as ] 


have 
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have mentioned above, Art produces moſt com- 
monly hermaphroditical figures, and it may be, 
perhaps, that thoſe little pearls or-globes, which 
were taken for eyes in the mentioned Flie, are onely 
tranſparent knobs, or glolsie ſhining ſpherical parts of 
its body, makingrefraRions of the rayes of light, and 
reflecting the pictures of exterior objects, there being 
many Creatures, that have ſuch ſhining protuberan- 
ces and globular parts, and thoſe full of quick motion, 
which yetare not eyes. Truly, my reaſon can hard- 
ly be perſwaded to belieye, that this Artificial Informer 
C I mean the Microſcope ) ſhould be fo true as it is 
generally thought ; for in my opinion it more 
deludes, then informs : It 1s well known, that if a fi- 
gure be longer, broader and bigger then its nature re- 
quires, it is notits natural figure, and therefore thoſe 
Creatures, or parts of Creatures, which by Art ap- 
pear bigger then naturally they are, cannot be judged 
according to their natural figure, ſince they do not 
appear in their natural ſhape ; but in an artificial one, 
that is, in a ſhape or figure magnified by Art, and 
extended beyond their natural figure ; and ſince 
Man cannot judg otherwiſe of a figure then it appears, 
befides, if the Refle&tions and Poſitious of Light be ſo 
various and difterent as Experimental Philophers con- 
feſs themſelves, and the inſtrument not very exact, 
(for who knows but hereafter there may be many 
faults diſcovered of our modern. Microſcopes which 
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we are not able to percetve at the preſent) how ſhall ' 


the object be truly known * Wherefore I can hardly 
believe the T ruth of this Experiment concerning the 
numerous Eyes of Flies; they nay have, as[I faid be- 
fore, gloſſy and ſhining globular protuberances, but 
not ſo many eyes; as for example, Bubbles of Water, 
Ice, as alſo Bliſters and watry Pimples; and hundreds 
the like, are ſhining and tranſparent Hemiſpheres, re- 
flecting light, but yetnot eyes ; Nay, if Flies ſhould 
have ſo many numerous Eyes, why can they not ſee 
the approach of a Spider until it be juſt atthem, alſo 
how comes it that ſometimes, as for example, in cold 
weather, they ſeem blind, fo as one may take or kill 
them, and they cannot ſo much as perceive their ene- 
nues approach © ſurely if they had 14.000 Eyes, allthis 
number would ſeem uſeleſs to them, ſince other Crea- 
rures which have but two can make more advantage of 
thoſe two cyes, then they of their vaſt number. But 
perchance ſome will ſay, That Flies having ſo many 
eyes, are more aptto be blind then others that have but 
few, by reaſonthe number isthe cauſe that each parti- 
cular is the weaker, To which I anſwer, That if 
two Eyes be ſtronger then a Thouſand, chen Nature 
is to be blamed that ſhe gives ſuch numbers of Eyes 
to ſolittle a Creature. But Nature is wifer then we 
or any Creature is able to conceive ; and ſurely ſhe 
works notto no purpole, or in vain ; Bi there appears 
as much wiſdom in the fabrick and firucture of her 

H works, 
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works, as there is variety in them. Laſtly, | cannot 
well conceive the truth of the opinion of thoſe, that 
think all eyes mult have a tranſparent liquor, or humor 
within them, for in Crabs and Lobſters Eyes I can 
perceive none ſuch , and there may alſo be many other 
animal Creatures which have none: for Nature is not 
tied to one way, but as ſhe makes various Creatures, 
ſo ſhe may and doth alſo make their parts and organs 


variouſly, and not the ſame in all, or after one and the 
ſame manner or way. 


10. Of a Butter-flie, 


pony the Generation of Butter-flies, whe 
ther they be produced by the way of Eggs, as 

ſome on Philoſophers do relate, or any 0- 
ther ways; or whether they be all produced after one 
and the ſame manner, ſhall not be my task now to de- 
termine; but I will onely give my Readers a ſhort ac- 
count of what my ſelf have obſerved : When I lived 
beyond the Seas 1n Baniſhment with my Noble Lord, 
one of my Maids broughtupon an old piece of wood, or 
ſtone ( which it was I cannot perfealy remember ) 
ſomething to me which ſcemed to grow out of that ſame 
piece ; it was about the length of half an inch or leſs, the 
tail was ſhort and ſquare, and ſeemed to be a VYege- 
table, for it was as greenas a green ſmall ſtalk, grow- 
ing out of theſaforeſaid piece of ſtone or wood; the 


part 
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part next the tail was like a thin skin, wherein one 
might perceive a perfect pulſation, and was big in pro- 
portion to the reſt of the parts; The part next to that, 
was leſs in compaſs, and harder, but of ſuch a ſubſtance 
as it was like Pewter or Tin: Thelaſt and extreme part 
oppoſite to the firſt mentioned green tail or ſtalk, ſeenrd 
like a head, round, onely it had ewo little points ot 
horns before, which head ſeem'd to the eye and touch; 
like a ſtone, ſo that this Creature appeared partly a Ve- 
gctable, Animal and Mineral-; But what is more, it 
was in a continual motion, for the whole body of it 
ſeemed to ſtruggle as if it would get looſe from that 
piece of wood or ſtone the tail was joyned to, or out of 
which it grew; But I cutting and dividing its tail fron 
the ſaid piece, it ceaſed to move, and I did not regard 
itany further. After ſome while I found juſt ſuch ano- 
cher inſe&, which I laid by upon the window, and one 
morning | ſpied two Butter-flies playing aboutit , which, 
knowing the window had been cloſe ſhut all the while, 
and finding the inſect all empty, and onely like a bare 
ſhell or skin, I ſuppoſed had been bred out of ie ; for 
the ſhell was not onely hollow and thin, but ſo brittle 
as it ſtraight fell into pieces, and did ſomewhat reſem- 
ble the skin of a Snake whien it is caſt', andit isobſer- 
vable, that two Burter-flies were produced out of one 
ſhell, which I ſuppoſed to be male and female. Burt 
yet this latter I will not certainly affirm, for I could not 
diſcern them with my eyes, except I had had ſome Mi- 
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croſcope, but a thouſand to one I might have been 
alſo deceived by it ; and had I opened this inſet, or 
ſhell, at firſt, it might perhaps have given thoſe But- 
ter-flies an untimely death, or rather hinder'd their 
production. This is all I have obſerved of But- 
ter-flies, but I have heard alſo that Caterpillars are 
transformed into Butter-flies ; whether it be true or 
not, I will not diſpute, onely this I dare ſay, that I have 
ſeen Caterpillers ſpin as Silk-worms do, an eval ball 
about their ſeed, or rather about themſelves. 


11. Of the Walking Motions of Flies, and other Crea- 


tures. 


\ \ Vim Experimental Writers mention concerh- 
ing the feet of Flies, and their ſtruQure, to 
wit, that they have two claws or talons, and two palms 
or ſoles, by the help of which they can walk on che 
ſides of glaſs, or other ſmooth bodies perpendicularly 
upwards; If this be the. onely reaſon they can give, 
then certainly a Dormouſe muſt have the ſame ſtru- 
cure of feet ; for ſhe will, as well as a flie, run ſtreighe 


- upwards onthe ſharp cdg ef a glazed or well-poliſhed 


Sword, which is more difficult then to run up the 
ſides of Glaſs : And as for Flies, that they can ſuſpend 
themſelves againſt the underſurface of many bodies; I 
ſay, not onely Flies, but many other Creatures will 
do the ſame ; for not onely great Caterpillers, or ſuch 
worms as have many leggs, as allo Spiders, but a 


Neur, 
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Neut, which is butalittle Creature, will rug up a wall 
in a perpendicular line; nay, walk as Flies do with its 


back down, and its lepgs upwards. Wherefore it is 


not, in my opinion, the Pores of the ſurface of the 


body, on which thoſe Creatures walk; asfor example; 
that a Flie ſhould run the tenters or points of her feet; 
which ſome have obſerved through a Microſcope, in- 
to the pores of ſuch bodies ſhe walks on; or make pores 
where ſhe finds none ; (for I cannot belteve;,that in ſuch 
cloſe and denſe bodies where no pores atall can be per- 
ceived, a ſmall and weak legg of a Flie ſhould pierce a 
hole fo ſuddenly, and with one ſtep) Nor an Ima- 
ginary Glue, nor a dirty , or {moaky ſubſtance adhe- 
ring to the ſurface of glaſs, as ſome do conceive; nor 
fo much the lightneſs of their bodies that makes thoſe 
Creatures walk in ſuch a poſture, for many can dothe 
ſame that are a thouſand times heavier then a little Flie , 

but the chief cauſe is the ſhape of their bodies ; which 
being longer thenthey are deep, one counterpoiſes the 
other; for the depth of their bodies has not fo much 
weight as their length, neither are their heads and leggs 
juſt oppoſite : Beſides, many have a great number of 
feet, which may eaſily bear up the weight of their bo- 
dies ; and although ſome Creatures, as Horſes, Sheep, 
Oxon,e#c. have thetr leggs ſet on in the ſame ntanner as 
Mice, Squirrels, Cats, &c. . yet they cannot run or 
climbupwardsand downwards in a perpendicular line; 


as well as theſe Creatures do, by reafon of the depth 
| of 
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of their bodies from the ſoles of their feet to the ſurface 
of their back, the weight of their depth over-power- 
ing the ſtrength of their leggs. W herefore the weight 
of a Creature lies for the moſt part in the ſhape of its 
body, which ſhape gives it ſuch forts of actions as are 
proper forit;z as for example, a Bird flies by its ſhape, 
a Worm crawls by its ſhape, a Fiſh ſwims by its ſhape, 
and a heavy Ship will bear it ſelf up on the ſurface of 
water meerly by its exterior ſhape, 1t being not ſo much 
the interior figure or nature of Wood that gives it this 
faculty of bearing up, by reaſon weſee that many pieces 
of Timber will ſink down to the bottom in water. Thus 
Heavineſs and Lightnels is for the moſt part cauled by 
the ſhape or figure of the body of a Creature, and all 
ts exterior actions na upon the exterior ſhape of its 


body» 


Whether. it be poſaible” to make sM an and other Ani- 


mal (reatures that naturally have no Wings, fea as 
Biras do. | 


mn are of opinion, har] it 15not impoſsible to make 
Man. and ſuch other Creatures that naturally have 


no wings, flie as Birds do ; but. I have heard my 


wg ns Ll" and Husband give g00d feaſons againiſ} 
For when he was in Pars, he diſcourſing one time 
AA Mr. H. concerning this ſubject, cold him-thar: he 


thought it altogether impoſsible to be done : A Man, 
fad 
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( Aid he, or the like animal that has-no Wings, has 
his arms ſet on his body in a quite oppoſite manner 
then Birds wings are ; for the concave part of a Birds 
wing, which joins cloſe to his body, 1s in man out- 
ward ; and the inward part of a mans arm where it 
joins to his body, 1 is 1n Birds placed outward ; ſo that 
which is inward in a Bird, is outward in Man; and 
what 1s inward in Man, 1s outward in Birds , which 
is the reaſon that a Man has not the fone motion 
of his arm which a Bird has of his wing, For Flying 
is but ſwimming in the Air ; and Birds, by the ſhape 
and poſture of their wings, do thruſt away the air, 
and fo keep themſelves up ; which ſhape, if it were 
found the ſame in Mans arms, and other animals 
leggs, they might perhaps flie as Birds: do, nay, 
without the help of Feathers ; for we ſee that Bats 
have but fleſh-wings ;; neither would the . bulk of 
their bodies be any hinderance to them ,: for there 
be many Birds of great and heavy bodies, which 
do nevertheleſs flie, although more ſlowly, and nor 
fo nimbly as Flies, or little Birds : Wherefore it 15 
onely the different poſture and ſhape of Mens arms, 
and other Ariimals leggs, contrary to the wings of 
Birds, that makes them unapt toflie, and not ſo much 
the bulk of their bodies. But I believe, that a four- 
leggd Creature, or Animal, may more eaſily and 
lafely go upright like Man, although it hath its leggs 


ſet on in a contrary mantier to Mans arms and 


leges ; 
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leggs ; for a four-leggd animals hind-leggs reſem- 
ble man's arms, and its fore-leggs are juſt as man's 
leggs. Nevertheleſs thete 15 no Art that can make 
a four legg'd Creature' 1mitate the actions of man, 
no more then Art can make them have or imitate 
the natural actions of a Bird: For, Art cannot give 
new motions to natural” parts, which are not pro- 
per or natural for them, but each part muſt have 
ſuch proper and natural motions and aftions as Na- 
ture has deſigned for it. I will not ſay, but Art may 
help to mend ſome defects, errors or irregularities in 
Nature, but not make better that which Nature has 
made perfect already. Neither can we ſay Man is 
defective, becauſe he cannot flie as Birds : for fly- 
ing is not his natural and proper motion; We ſhould 
rather account that Man monſtrous that could flie, as 
having ſome motion not natural and proper to his fi- 
gure and ſhape ; for that Creature is perfect in its 
kind, that has all the motions which are naturally re- 
quifite tothe figure of ſuch a kind : But Man is apt to 
run into extreams, and ſpoils Nature with doting too 
much upon Art. 
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13. Of Snails and Leeches, and whether all Animals 
have blood. 


Hether Snails have a row of ſmall teeth, 
WW oa placed in the Gums, and divided into 
ſeveral ſmaller and greater; or whether they have but 
one ſmall bended hard bone, which ſerves theminſtead 
of teeth, to. bite out pretty large and half-round bits of 
the leaves of trees to feed on, Experimental Philoſo- 


phers may enquire by the help of their Microſcopes ; 


My opinion is, . I hat Snails are like Leeches, which | 


will not onely bite, but ſuck ; butthis 1 do verily be- 
lieve, that Snails onely bite Vegenbles, not Animals, 
as Leeches do; and though Leeches bite into the skin, 

yet they do not take any part away, but ſuck onely out 
the juicy part, that is, the blood, and leavethe groſfer 
ſubſtance of fleſh behind ; and ſo do Snails bite into 
herbs, to ſuck out the juicy ſubſtance, or elſe there 
would be found fleſh in Leeches, and herbs in Snails, 
which is not ; ſo that Snails and Leeches bite for no end, 

but onely to makea paſſage to ſuck out the juicy parts , 

and therefore I cannot perceive that they have bones, 

but [ conceive their teeth or parts they pierce withal, to 
be ſomewhat of the nature of ſtings, which are no more 
Bones then the points of Fire are; I do not certainly af- 
firm they are ſtings, but my meaning 1s, that they are 
pointed or piercing figures, that 15, as | ſaid,of the nature 
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of ſtings, there being many ſeveral ſorts of pointed and 
piercing figures, which yet are not ſtings, like as there 
are ſeveral ſorts of grinding and biting figures which 
are not teeth ; for there are ſo many ſeveral ſorts of fi- 
gures in Vegetables, Minerals, Animals and Ele- 
ments, as no particular Creature is able to conceive. 
Again, it is queſtioned, whether thoſe Creatures that 
ſuck blood from others, have blood themſelves, as 
naturally belonging to their own ſubſtance; and my o- 
pinion 15, . that 1t is noneceſſary conſequence, that that 
ſhould be a part of their ſubſtance on which they feed ; 
food may be converted into the ſabſtance of their bo- 
dies by the figurative transforming motions, but it is 
not part of their ſubſtance before it is converted ; and ſo 
many Creatures may feed on blood, but yet have none 
of themſelves as a natural conſtitutive part of their be- 
ing: beſides, there are Maggots, Worms, and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Flies, and other Creatures, that feed upon 
fruits and herbs, as alſo Lobſters, Crabs, &c. which 
neither ſuck blood, nor have blood ; and therefore 
blood is not requiſite to the life of every animal, al- 
thoughit is to the life ofman, and ſeveral other animal 
Creatures; Neither do I believe, that all the juice in the 
veins, 1s blood (as ſome do conceive) for ſome of 
the juice may be1n the way of being blood, and ſome 
may have altered its nature from being blood, to cor- 
ruption, which later will never be blood-again, and 


lome may onely be metamorphoſed from blood, and 
reaſlume 
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reaſſume its own colour again ; for it is as natural for 
blood to be red, as-for the San to be light : Where 
fore when ſome learned are of opinion, that thoſe white; 
or yellow, or black juices which are found in the veins 
of ſmall inſects, are their blood, they might as well fay, 
that brainsare blood, or that the marrow in the bones, 
is blood ; or if the brain ſhould all be turned to water, 
lay, that this water is brains ; which would be asmuch 
as if one {hould call a mans body turned to duſt and 
aſhes, an animal Creature, oraman, for there are na- 
eural properties which belong to every Creature, and 


to each particular part of a Creature, and fois blood 


in ſome animals a natural vital part proper to the con- 
ſervation of its life, without which it cannot ſubſiſt: 

for example, ayoung Maid in the Green-ſickneſs, when 
her veinsare fuller of water, then blood, appears pale, 
and is always ſickly, weak and faint, not able to ſtir, 
by reaſon her veins are fuller of water then blood, but 
were it all water, ſhe would preſently die. Where- 
fore all juices are not blood ; nay, I cannot belieye as 
yet, that thoſe they call veins in ſome inſects, are veins, 
much leſs that they contain blood, and have a circula- 
tion of blood, nor that their motions proceed from 
Muſcles, Nerves and Tendons; but this I may ſay, 
that the veins are the proper and convenient vehicles or 
receptacles of blood, as the head is of brains, and the 
bones of marrow ; allo it 1s as proper for blood to be 
red, as for veins to contain blood, for bones to contain 


marrow, 
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marrow, and for the head to contain brains ; and 
when they alter or change from their particular na- 
tures, they are no more blood, brains nor marrow : 
Wherefore thoſe Creatures that have a juice which is 
notred, have no blood ;” and if no blood, they have 
no veins. I will not ſay, that all thoſe that have 
veins muſt of neceſsity have them full of blood ; for 
in Dropſies, as alſo in the Green-ſicknels, as I men- 
tioned above, they are fuller of water then blood, but 
they muſt of neceſsity have ſome blood in their 
veins, by reaſon the veins are the moſt proper recep- 
tacles for blood, and no man can live without blood, 
but when all blood is turned to water, he muſt of ne- 
celsity die. 


14. Of Natural Produttions. 


Cannot wonder with thoſe, who admire that a 

Creature which inhabits the air, doth yet produce a 
Creature, that for ſome time lives in the water as a fiſh, 
and afterward becomes an inhabitant of the air, for 
this is but a production of one animal from another ; 
but what is more, I obſerve that there are produRti- 
ons of and from Creatures of quite different kinds 
as for example, that Vegetables can and do breed A- 
nimals, and Animals, Minerals and Vegetables, and 
fo forth: Neither do I ſo much wonder atthis, be- 
cauſe I obſerve that all Creatures of Nature are 


produced 
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produced but out of one matter, which is common to 
all, and that there are continual and perpetual genera- 
tions and productions in Nature, as well as there are 
perpetual difſolutions. Bui yet I cannot believe, that 
ſome ſorts of Creatures ſhould be produced on a ſudden 
by the way of tranſmigration or tranſlation of parts, 
which is the moſt uſual way of natural productions; for 
both natural and attificial productions are performed 
by degrees, which requires time, and is not done in an 
inſtant, Neither can I believe, that allnatural things 
are produced by the way of ſeeds or eggs; for when [ 
conſider the variety of Nature, it willnot givemeleaye. 
eo think that all things are produced after one and the 
fame matiner or way, by reaſon the figurative tnotions 
are too different, and too diverſly various, to be 
tied toone way of ating ih all == ny Where- 
fofe as fortie Produttiotis are done by the way of tranſ- 
migration of tratiflarior of patts, as for exariple, the 
Generatisti of Man, and other Animals, and others 
by a bate Metamorphoſis or Transformation bf theit 
own parts into fone other figttre, as iti the Generation 
of Maggots out of Cheeſe, ot in the production of Ice 
out of water, and miatiy the. like, ſo each way has its 
own particular thotions, which no particular Creature 
car! perfectly know. I have mentioned in my Philo- 
fophical Letters, that no animal Creature can be pro- 
duced by the way of Metammorphoſing, which is a 
change of Motions'n the fame parts of Matter, but (as 
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I do alſo expreſs in the ſame place) I mean ſuch ani. 
mals which are produced one from another, and where 
the production of one is not cauſed by the deſtruction 
of the other; ſuch Creatures, I fay, it is impoſsible 
they ſhould be produced by a bare Metamorphoſis, 
without Tran{migration or Tranſlation of parts from 
the Generator : but ſuch inſects, as Maggots, and ſeve- 
ral forts of Worms and Flies, and the like, which have 
no Generator of their own kind, but are bred out of 
Cheeſe, Earth and Dung, &c. their Production is 
onely by the way of Metamorphoſing, and not Tranſ- 
{lation of parts, Neither can I believe, as ſome do, 
that the Sun is the common Generator of all thoſe in- 
ſects that are bred within the Earth; for there are not 
onely Productions of Minerals and Vegetables, but alſo 
of Animals inthe Earth deeper then the Sun can reach, 
and the heat of the Sun can pierce no further then cold 
can, which is not above two yards from the ſurface of 
the Earth, at leaſt in our climate : But why may nor 
the Earth, without the help of the Sun, produce Animal 
Creatures, as well as a piece of Cheeſe in a deep Cel- 
lar,where neither the Sun nor his Beams enter? Tru- 
ly, I wonder men will confine all Productions to 
one principal agent, and make the Sun the common 
Generator of all or moſt living inſects, and yet confeſs 


_ that Nature is ſo full of variety, and that the Genera- 


tions and Productions of inſets are ſo various, as not 
onely the ſame kind of Creature may be produced from 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral kinds of ways , but the very ſame Creature 


may produce ſeveral kinds, Nevertheleſs, I believe 
that natural Creatures are more numerouſly and vari- 
ouſly produced by diflolution of particulars by the way 
of Metamorphoſing, then by a continued propagation 
of their own ſpecies by the way of tranſlation of parts, 
and that Nature hath many more ways of Produttions, 
then by ſeeds or ſeminal Principles, even in Vegetables, 
witneſs the Generation or Production of Moſs; and the 
like Vegetables that grow on Stones, Walls, dead A- 
nimals ſculls, tops of houles, &c. ſo that he who doth 
. - confine Nature but to one way of acting or moving, 
had better to deprive her of all motion, for Nature be- 
ing Infinite, has alſo infinite ways of acting in her par- 
ticulars. Some are of opinion, that the ſeed of 
Moſs betng exceeding ſmall and light, is taken up, and 
carried to and fro 1n the air into every place, and: by 
the falling drops of rain, is waſh'd down out of it, and 
ſo diſperſed into all places, and there takes onely root 
and propagates where it finds a convenient ſoil for it to 
thrivein ; but this1s onely a wild fancy, and has no 
ground, and no experimental Writer ſhall ever per- 


ſwade me, that by his Dioptrical glaſſes he has made any 


ſuch experiment; wherefore I inſiſt upon ſenſe and rea- 


ſon,which inform me of the various productions of Na- 
rure, which cannot be reduced to one principal kind, 
but are more numerous then mans particular and finite 
realon can conceive, Neither is it a wonder to ſec 
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Plants grow out t of the Earth without any waſte 
of the Earth, by reaſon there are perpetual compoſiti- 
ons and diviſions in Nature, which are nothing elſe 
but an uniting and disjoyning 'of parts to and from 
parts, and prove that there is an interchangeable in- 
oreſs and egreſs, or a reciprocal breathing in all Na- 
tures parts, not perceptible by man ; ſo that no man 
can tell the aſſociation of parts, and growing motions 
of any one, much leſs of all Creatures. 


15. of the Seeds of Vegetables. 


>= do call. the { ſeeds of Vepetables, the Cabinet 
of Nature, therein: are laid up her Fewels , but 
this, in.my opinion, 1s a very hard and improper ex- 
preſsion ; for I cannot conceive what Jewels Nature 
has, nor in what Cabinet ſhe preſerves them, Net- 
ther aretho ſceds of Vegetables more then other parts 
or Creatures of Nature : Bur I ſuppoſe ſome conceive 
Nature to be like a Granary or Store-houſe of Pine- 
barley, or the like ; which if fo, I would fain 
know in what grounds thoſe feeds ſhould be ſown to 
produce and increaſe; for ne ſeeds can produce of 
themſelves if they be not aſsiſted by ſome other mat- 
ter, which proves, that ſeeds arc not the prime or prin- 
cipal Creatures in Nature, by reaſon they depend 
upon ſome other matter which helps them in their 
prodactions; for if ſeeds of Vegetables didlie never ſo 

long 
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long in a ſtore-houle, or any other place, they would 
never produce until they were put into ſome proper and 
convenient ground : It is allo an argument, that no 
Creature or part of Nature can ſubſiſt ſingly and pre- 
ciſed from all the reſt, but that all parts muſt live toge- 
ther; and ſince no part can ſubſiſt and live without 
the other, no part can alſo be called prime or principal. 
Nevertheleſs all ſeeds have life as well as other Crea- 
tures; neither is it a Paradox to ſay, ſeeds are buried in 
life, and yet do live; for what isnotin preſent at, we 
may call buried, intombed or inurned in the power of 
life; as for example, a man, when his figure is diſſol- 
ved, his parts diſperſed, and joyned with others, we 
may ſay his former form or figure of being ſuch a par- 
ticular man is buried in its diſſolution, and yer liveth in 
the compoſition of other parts, or which ts all one, he 
doth no more live the life ofa Man, but the life of ſome 
other Creature he is transformed into by the transform- 
ing and figuring motions of Nature; nay, although 
every particle of his former figure were joyned with (c- 
veral other parts and particles of Nature, and every 
particle of the diſſolved figure were altered from its for- 
mer figure iato ſeveral other figures, nevertheleſs cach 
of theſe Particles would not onely have life, by reaſon 
it has motion, but alſo the former figure would {till re- 
main in all thoſe Particles, though diſperſed, and living 
ſeveral ſorts of lives, there being nothing in Nature 
that can be loſt or annihilated, but Nature is and con- 
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tinues ſtill the ſame as ſhe was, without the leaſt addi 
tion or diminution of any the leaft thing or part, and 
all the varieties and changes of natural productions pro- 
ceed onely from the various changes of Motion. Burt 
to return to ſeeds; ſome Experimental Writers have 
obſerved, that the ſeed of Corn-yiolets, which looks 
almoſt like a very ſmall Flea, through the Microſcope 
appears a large body cover'd with a tough, thick and 
bright reflecting skin, very irregularly ſhrunk and pit- 
ted, inſomuch that 1t is almoſt an impoſsbility to find 
two of them wrinkled alike, and wonder that there is 
ſuch variety evenin this little ſeed : But to me it is no 
wonder, when I conſider the variety of Nature inall 
her works, not onely in the exterior, but alſo inthe in- 
terior parts of every Creature ; but rather a wonder 
to ſee two Creatures juſt alike each other in their exte- 
rior figures. And ſince the exterior figures of Crea- 
cures are not the ſame with the interior, but in many or 
moſt Creatures quite different, 1t is impoſsible that the 
exterior {ſhape and ſtructure of bodies can afford us ſure 
and excellent inſtructions to the knowledg of their na- 
cures and interior motions,as ſome do conceive . for how 
{hall a feather inform us of the interior nature of a Bird * 


we may ſee the exterior flying motions of a Bird by the 


help of its wings, but they cannot give us aninforma- 
tion of the productive and figurative motions of all the 
interior parts of a Bird, and what makes it to be ſuch a 
Creature, no more then the exterior view of a mans 


head, 
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head, arms, legs, &c. can give an Information of his 
interior Parts, viz. the ſpleen, liver, lungs, &&c. Alſo 
in Vegetables; although thoſe ſorts of Vegetables which 
are outwardly burning may be outwardly pointed, and 
they that are hot and burning within may be inwardly 
pointed, yet no Microſcope is able to preſent to out 
view thoſe inward points by the inſpection of the exte- 
rior figure and ſhape of thoſe Vegetables : Neither 
doth it follow, that all thoſe which are outwardly point- 
ed, muſt needs be of a hot and burning nature, except 
they be alſo pointed inwardly. Nay although ſome 
particular Creatures ſhould ſeem to reſemble each 0- 
ther in their exterior ſhapes and figures ſo much as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed at the firſt view, yet upon better ac- 
quaintance we ſhall find a great difference betwixt 
them; which ſhews that there is more variety and dif- 
ference amongſt Natures works, then our weak ſenſes 
are able to perceive; nay, more varlety in one parti- 
cular Creature, as for example, in Man, then all the 
kind or ſort of that Creature, viz. Mankind, is able to 
know. Andif there be ſuch difference betwixt the ex- 
terior figures of Creatures of one ſort, what may there 
be betwixt their exterior ſhapes and interior natures? 
Nevertheleſs, althoughthere be ſuch variety, not one- 
ly in the General kinds of Creatures , but in every 
Particular, yetthere is but one ground or principle of 
all this variety, which 1s ſelf-motion, or ſelf-moving 


Matter. And I cannot enough admire the ftrange 
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conceits ef ſome men, who perceiving and be- 

tieving ſuch a curious variety and various curioſity of 
Nature in the parts of her body, and that ſhe is in a 

perpetual motion, and knows beſt her own Laws, and 

the ſeveral proprieties of bodies, and how to adapt and 

fit them to her deſigned ends, nay, that God hath 

implanted a faculty of knowing in every Creature, 
do yet deny, nay, rail againſt Natures ſel-moving 
| power, condemning her as a dull, inanimate, ſenſe- 
leſs and irrational body, asifarational man could con- 
ceive, that ſuch a curious variety and contrivance of 
natural works ſhould be preduced by a ſenſelels and 
irational motion; or that Nature was full of immate- 
rial ſpirits, which did work Natural matter into ſuch 
various figures ; or that all this variety ſhould be cau- 
ſed by an Immaterial mation, which is generatcd out 
of nothing, and annihilated in a moment; for no man 
can conceive or think of motion without body, and 
ifit be above thought, then ſurely it is above at. But 
rather ceaſe to wonder at thoſe ſtrange and irregular 
opinions of Man-kind, ſince even they themſelves do 
juſtifie and prove the variety of Nature ; for what 
we call Irregularities in Nature, are really nothing 
but a variety of Natures motions; and therefore if all 
mens concetts, fancies and opinions were rational, 
there would not be ſo much variety as there is, Con- 
cerning thoſe that ſay, there is no variety in the Ele- 
mental Kingdom, as Air, Water, and Earth; Air 


and 
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and Water having no form at all, unleſs a potentiality 
to be formed into globules, and that the clods and 
parcels of Earth are all Irregular, I anſwer, This is 
more then Man is able to know : But by reaſon their 
Microſcopes cannot make ſuch Hermaphroditical fi- 
gures of the Elements, as they can of Minerals, Ve- 
getables and Animals, they conclude there is no ſuch 
variety in them; when as yet we do plainly perceive 
that there are ſeveral ſorts of Air, Fire, Water, Earth, 
and no doubt bat theſe ſeveral ſorts, and their parti- 
culars, are as variouſly figured as other Creatures : 
Truly it is no conſequence to deny the being of that 


| which we do not ſee or perceive ; for this were to at- 


tribute a Univerſal and Infinite knowledg to our weak 
and imperfect ſenſes. And therefore I cannot be- 
lieve, that the Omnipotent Creator has written and 
engraven his moſt myſterious Deſigns and Counſels 
onely in one ſort of Creatures;ſince all parts of Nature, 
their various productionsand curious contrivances, do 
make known the Omnipotency of God, not onely 
thoſe of little, but alſo thoſe of great ſizes; for in all 
figures, ſizes and ations 1s apparent the curious va- 


riety of Nature, and the Ormnipotency of the -— "on 


tor, who has given Nature a ſelf-moving power to 
produce all theſe varieties in her elf ; which varieties 
do evidently prove, that Nature doth not work in all 
Creatures alike : nor that ſhe has but one Primary or 
Principal fort of motions by which ſhe produces all 
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Creatures, as ſome do conceive the manner of wreath- 
ing and unwreathing, which they have obſerved in 
the beard of a Wild-oat, mentioned before, to be the 
firſt foot-ſtep of ſenſation and animate motion, and the 
molt plain, ſimple and obvious contrivance Nature has 
made uſe of to produce a motion next to that of rare- 
fation and condenſation by heat and cold; for this is a 
very wild and extravagant conceit, to meaſure the in- 
finite actions of Nature according to the rule of one 
particular ſort of motions, which any one that has the 
perfect uſe of his ſenſe and reaſon may eaſily ſee, and 
therefore | need not to bring many arguments to con- 
tradict it, 


16. Of the Providence of Nature, and of ſome Opi- 


nions concerning Motion. 


Oncerning thoſe that ſpeak of the Providence of 
C Nature,& the preſerving of Vegetables,to wit,that 
Nature is very curious and careful in preſerving their ſe- 
minal principles,and lays them in moſt convenient,ſtrong 
and delicate cabinets for their ſafer protection from 
outward danger : I confeſs, Nature may make ſuch pro- 
tections,that one Creature may have ſome defence from 
the injuries and affaults of its fellow-Creatures ; but 
theſe aſſaults are nothing but diflolving motions, as 
friendly and amiable aſſociations are nothing elſe but 
compoling motions ; neither can any thing be loſt in 
Nature, 
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Nature, for even the leaſt particle of Nature remains 
as long as Nature her ſelf. And if there be any Pro- 
vidence in Nature, then certainly Nature has know- 
ledg and wildom ; and if ſhe hath knowledg and wiſ- 
dom, then ſhe has ſenſe andreaſon; and if ſenſe and 
reaſon, then ſhe has ſel-motion ; and if Nature has 
ſelEmotion; then none of her parts can be called inani- 
mate or ſ{oul-leſs : for Motion is the life and foul of Na- 
ture,and of all her parts; and if the body be animate, the 
parts muſt be ſo too, there being no part of the animate 
body of Naturethat can be dead, or without motion ; 
whereof an inſtance might be given of animal bodies, 
whoſe parts have all animal;life, as well as the body it 
felf: Wherefore thoſe that allow a ſoul, or an inform- 
ing, actuating and animating form or faculty in Nature 
and her parts, and yet call .ſome parts inanimate of 
ſoul-leſs, do abſolutely contradict themſelves. And 
thoſe that ſay, all the varieties of Nature are produced, 
not by ſelE-motion, but that one part moves another, 
mult at laſt come to ſomething that moves it ſelf : be- 
fides, it ts not probable, that one part moving another, 
ſhould produce all things ſo orderly and wiſely as they 
are in Nature: But thoſe that ſay Motion is no ſub- 
ſtance, and conſequently not material, and yet allow 
2 generation and annthulation of Motion, ſpeak, in my 
inion, non-ſence : for firſt, how can felf-motion, 
the Author and Producer of all things, work all the va- 
rieties that are in Nature, and þe nothing it ſelf * Nexe, 
how 
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how can that which is nothing ( for all that is not Ma- 
terial is nothing in Nature, or no part of Nature) be 
generated and annihilated! Nay, if Motion be Ma- 
terial, as ſurely it is, yet there can neither be a new 
generation, nor an annihilation of any particular Mo- 
tion in Nature; for all that is material in Nature has 
its being in and from Infinite Matter, which is from 
Eternity, it being impoſsible that any other new Mat- 
ter ſhould be created beſides this Infinite Matter out of 
| whichall natural things conſiſt, or that any part of this 
matter ſhould be loſt or annihilated. But perhaps 
thoſe that believe new generationsand annthilations of 
particular motions, may ſay, that their opinton is not 
as if thoſe particular Motions were generated out of 
ſome new matter, but that the matter of ſuch motions 1s 
the ſame with the matter of all other natural Creatures, 
and that their periſhing or annihilation 1s not an utter 
deſtruction or loſs of their being out of Nature, bur 
onely of being ſuch or ſuch aimotion, like as ſome Ve- 
ogetables and Elements are generated and periſh in one 
night : Truly, if their meaning be thus, then it were 
better to name 1t an alteration or change of Motion, 
rather then a new Generation, and a Perithing or 
Annihilation, But my intention 1s not to plead for 
other mens opinions, but rather to clear my own, 
which is, that Motion is material ; for Figure, Mo- 
tion and Matter are but one thing; and that no 
particular Motion is or can be loſt in Nature, nor 
created 
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created anew ; as I have declared more at large elſe- 
where. 


) 
17. Des Cartes Opinion of Motion examined. 


Cannot well apprehend what Des Cartes means, by 
| rn being at firſt ſet a moving by a ſtrong and 
lively action, and by his extraordinary ſwift rotation or 
whirling motion about the Center ; as allo by the ſha- 
vings of his zthereal ſubtil Matter which filld up all 
vacuities and pores, and his zthereal globules ; I would 
ask whether this kind of motion did ſtill continue, 
if ſo, then not onely the rugged and uneven parts, but 
alſo the zthereal globules would become leſs by this 
continual rotation, and would make this world avery 
weak, dizzie, and tottering world ; andif there be any 
ſuch ſhaving and leſſening, then according to his prin- 
ciples there muſt allo be ſome reaction, or areacting 
and reſiſting motion, and then there would be two op- 
poſite motions which would hinder each other. But 
I ſuppoſe he conceived, that Nature, or the God of 
Narture,. did produce the world after a Mechanical 
way, and according as we ſee Turners, and ſuch kind 
of Artificers work ; which if ſo, then the Art of Turn- 
Ing is the prime and fundamental of all other Mecha- 
nical Arts, and ought to have place before the reſt, and 
a Turner ought to be the prime and chief of all Me- 
chanicks, and highly eſteemed ; bur alas! that fort of 
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people is leaſt regarded; and though by their turning 
Art they make many duſty ſhavings, yet they get but 
little profit by them, for all they get 1s by their ſe- 
veral wooden figures they make, as Spoons, Ladles, 
Cups, Bowls, Trenchers, and the like, and not by 
their ſhavings. Wherefore as all other Mechanicks 
do not derive their Arts from Turners, ſo neither is it 
probable, thatthis world and all natural Creatures are 
produced by a whirling Motion, or a ſpherical ro- 
tation, as if ſome ſpirits wereplaying at Bowls or Foot- 
ball ; for as I have often mentioned, Nature has in-- 
finite ways of Motions, whereof none is prime or prin- 
cipal, but ſelf-motion, which 1s the producer of all the 
varieties Nature has within her ſelf. Next, as for his 
Opinion of transferring and imparting Motion to o- 
ther bodies, and that that body which imparts Motion 
to another body, loſes as much as it gives, I have an- 
ſwerd in my Philoſophical Letters; to wit, that it is 
moſt improbable, by reaſon Motion being material 
and inſeparable from Matter, cannot be imparted with- 
out Matter ; and if not, then the body that receives 
Motion would increaſe in bulk, and the other that lo- 
ſes Motion would decreaſe, by reaſon of the addition 
and dinunution of the parts of Matter, which muſt of 
neceſsity increaſe and leſſen the bulk of the body, the 


contrary whereof is ſufficiently known. 


18. Of 
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18, Of the blackneſs of a (harcoal, and of Light. 


I Cannot inreaſon give my conſent to thoſe Dioptri- 
cal Writers, who conceive that the blackneſs of a 
Charcoal proceeds from the Porouſneſs of its parts, and 
the abſence of light, viz. that light, not being refleted 
inthe Pores of a Charcoal, doth make it obſcure, and 
conſequently appear black ; for the opinion. which 
holds that all Colours are cauſed by the various reflexi- 
on of Light, has but a weak and uncertain Ground, 
by reaſon the refration or reflection of light is fo in- 
conſtant, as it varies and alters continually ; and there 
being ſo many reflexions and poſitions of Lighe, if they 
werethe true cauſe of Colours, no Colour would ap- 
pear conſtantly the ſame, but change variouſly , ac- 
cording to the various reflexion of Light; whereas, or 
the contrary, we ſee that natural and inherent Colours 
continue always the ſame, let the poſition and reflection 
of Light be asit will; beſides, there being different co- 
loured Creatures, if all had the fame poſition and re- 
flexion of light, they would not appear of divers, but 


all of one colour, the contrary whereof is proved by 


experience. I will not ſay, but the refraQtion and va- 
rious poſition of light may vary and alter a natural and 
inherent colour exteriouſly ſo, as to cauſe, for exam- 
ple, a natural blew to appear green, or a natural 
ereen to appear red, &*c, but thoſe figures which 


{ light 
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light makes, being but ſuperficially and looſely ſpread 
upon other natural and ſubſtantial figures, are ſouncer- 
tain, inconftant and momentary, that they do change 
according as the reflexion and poſition of light alters ; 

and therefore they cannot cauſe or produce any natural 
or inherent colours, for theſe are not ſuperficial, but 
fixt, and remain conſtantly the ſame. And as for 
blackneſs, that it ſhould be cauſed by the abſence of 
light, I think it to be no more probable, then that 


light is the cauſe of our ſight ; for if the blackneſs of a 


Charcoal did proceed from the abſence of light in its 
pores, then a black Horſe would have more or deeper 
pores then a whute one, or a-ſorrel, . or any other co- 


Tloured Horſe ; alſo a black Moor would have larger 


Pores then a man of a white complexion ; and black 
Hattin, or any black Stuff, would have deeper pores 
then white Stuff: Butifa fair white Lady ſhould bruiſe 


her arm, fo as it did appear black, can any one believe 


that light would be more abſent from that bruiſed part 
then from any other part of her arm that is white, or 
that light ſhould refle& otherwiſe upon that bruiſed 
part, then on any other Allo can any body belteve, 
that the reflexion of light on a decayed Ladies face, 
ſhould be the cauſe that her complexion is altered from 
what it was when ſhe was young, and appeared beauti- 
ful and fair Certainly Light is no morethe cauſe of 
her Complexion then of her Wrinkles, or elſe ſhe 


would neyer complain of Age, but of Light. Burtto 
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prove further, that the entering of light into the pores 
of exterior bodies, can neither make perception nor 
colours; ifthis wereſo, thenthe entering of light into 
the pores of the Eye, would make it perceive all things 
of as many colours as a Rain-bow hath : beſides, if 
ſeveral Eyes ſhould have ſeveral ſhaped Pores, none 
would agree in the perception of the colour of an ex- 
terior object, orelſeit would fo dazle the ſight, asno 
objec would be truly perceived in its natural coleur; 
for it would breed a confuſion between thoſe reflexi- 
ons of light that are made inthe pores of the eye, and 
thoſe that are made in the pores of the object, as being 
not probable they would agree, ſince all pores are not 
juſt alike, or of the ſame bigneſs; ſo as what with Air, 
Light, Particles, and Pores jumbled together, and 
thraſt or crowded into ſo ſmall a compaſs, it would 
make ſuch a confuſion and Chaos of colours, as IL 
may call it, that no ſight would be able to diſcern 
them ; wherefore 1t 1s no more probable that the per- 
ception of ſight is cauſed by the entering of light 
into the pores of the Eye, then that the perception of 
ſmoak is cauſed by its entrance into the Eye: And [ 
wonder rational men do beheve, or at leaſt conceive 
Natures actions to be ſo confuſed and diſordered, 
when as yet ſenſe and reaſon may perceive that Na- 
ture works both eaſily and orderly, and therefore I ra- 
ther believe, that as all other Creatures, ſo alſolight is 
patterned out by the corporeal figurative and percep- 
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tive motions of the optick ſenſe, and not that its percepti- 
on is made by its'entrance into the eye,or by preſſure and 


reaction, or by confuſed mixtures,” by reaſon the way of 
Patterning is an eafie alteration of parts, when as all 0- 
thersare forced and conſtrained, nay,unſetled,inconſtant 
and uncertain; for how ſhould the fluid particles of air 
and light be able to produce a conſtant and ſetledeftet, 
being ſo changeable themſelves, what inſtances ſoever of 
Geometrical figures be drawn hither to evince it © if 
Man knew Natures Geometry, he might perhaps do 
ſomething, but his artificial figures will never find out 
the architecture of Nature, which 1s beyond his per- 
ception or capacity. But ſome may object, That net- 
ther colour, nor any other object can be ſeenor per- 
ceived without light, and therefore light muſt needs be 
the cauſe of colours, as well as of our optick percep- 
tion. To which I anſwer, Although we cannot re- 
eularly ſee any other bodies without light, by reaſon 
darkneſs doth involve them, yet we perceive darkneſs 
and night without the help of light. They will ſay, We 
perceive darknels onely by the abſence of light. I an- 
ſwer, If allthe Perception of the optick ſenle did come 
from light, then the Perception of night or darkneſs 
would be no perception at all, which is a Paradox, and 
contrary to common experience, nay, to ſenſe and 
reaſon, for black requires as much Perception as white, 
and lo doth darkneſs and night, Neither could we fay, 
its dark, or it is night, if we did not perceive it to be 
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ſo, or had no perception at all of it: Thetruth is, we 
perceive as much darkneſs as we dolight, and as much 
black as we do white; for although darkneſs doth not 
preſent to our view other objects,ſo as light doth, but con- 
ceals them, yetthis doth not infer that darknels is not per- 
ceived ; for darkneſs muſt needs do fo, by reaſon it is 
oppoſite to light, and its corporeal figurative motions 
are quite contrary to the motions of light, and there- 
fore it muſt allo of neceſsity have contrary effects; 
wherefore the error of thoſe that will not allow dark- 
nels to be a corporeal figurative motion, as well as light, 
but onely a privation or abſence of light, cannot make 
it nothing ; butt 1s on the contrary well known, that 
darknels has a being as well as light has, and that it is 


ſomething, and not nothing, by reaſon we do per- 


ceive it ; but he that percetyes,mult needs perceive ſome- 
thing, for no perception can þe of nothing : beſides, I 
have declaredelſewhere, that we do ſeein dreams, and 
that mad men ſee objects in the dark, without the help 
of light : which proves, It is not the preſence or enter- 
ing of light into the eye, that cauſes our ſeeing, nor 
the abſence of light, which takes away our optick Per- 
ception, but light onely doth preſent exterior objects to 
our view,{o as we may the better perceive them. Neither 
is a colour loſt or leſſened 1n the dark, butt is onely 
concealed from the ordinary perception of humane 
ſight ; for truly, if colours ſhould not be colours in the 
dark,. then it might as rationally be ſaid, that a man's 
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fleſh and blood is not fleſh and blood in the dark, 
when it 1s not ſeen by a humaneeye : I will not ſay, 
that the ſmalneſs and finenels of parts may not make 
colours appear more glorious; for colours are like arti- 
ficial Paintings, the gentler and finer their draughts 
and lines are, the ſmoother and gloſsier appear their 
works; but ſmalneſs and fineneſs is notthe true cauſe 
of colours, that is, it doth not make colours to be co- 
loars, although it makes colours fine. And thus 
black is not black through the abſence of Light, no 
more then white can be white by the preſence of light, 
but blackneſs is one ſort of colour, whiteneſs ano- 
ther, redneſs another, and ſo of the reſt : Whereof 
ſome are ſuperficial and changeable, to wit, ſuch as 
arc made by the reflection of light, others fixt and in- 
herent, viz. ſuch as are in ſeveral ſorts of Minerals, 
Vegetables and Animals ; .and others again are pro- 
duced by Art, as by Dying and Painting; which Ar- 
tilts know beſt how to order by their ſeveral mix- 
tures. | 


19. Of the Pores of a Charcoal, and of Emptineſs. 
f You 4 I cannot believe, that the abſence of 
Light in the Pores of a Charcoal is the cauſe of 
its blackneſs ; yet I do not queſtion the truth of its 
Pores : for that all, or moſt Creatures haye Pores, I 


have declared before; which Pores are nothing elſe 


but 


 — 
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but paſſages to receive and diſcharge ſome parts 
of matter ; and therefore the opinion of thoſe that 
believe an entering of ſome Particles of exterior bo- 
dies through the Pores of animal Creatures, and an 
intermixing with their interior parts ; as that, for ex- 
ample, in the bathing in Mineral Waters, the liquid and 
warm vehicles of the Mineral Particles, do by degrees 
inſinuate themlelves into the pores of the skin, and in- 
termix with the 1nner parts of the body, 1s very ratio. 
nal; for this 1s a convenient way of conveighing exte- 
terior parts into the body, and may be effectual either 
to good or bad; and although the pores be very imall, 
yet they are numerous, ſothat the number of the pores 
ſupplies the want of their largeneſs. But yet although 
Pores are paſſages for other bodies toiflue or enter, ne- 
vertheleſs they are not empty, there being no ſuch thing 
as an emptineſs in Nature ; for ſurely God, the fulneſs 
and Perfection of all things, would not ſufter any Va- 
cuwn in Nature, which is a Pure Nothing ; Va- 
cuum implies a want and imperfection of ſomething, but 
all that God made by his Allpowerful Command, 
was good and perfect; Wherefore, although Char- 
coals and other bodies have Pores, yet they are fill'd 
with ſome ſubtile Matter not ſubject to our ſenſitive per- 
ception, and are not empty, but onely call'd ſo, by reaſon 
they are not filld up with ſome ſolid and groſs ſubſtance 
perceptible by our ſenſes. But ſome may ſay, if there 
beno emptineſs in Nature, but all fulnels of body, or 
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bodily p parts, then the ſpiritual or divine ſoul in Man, 
which inhabits his body, would not have room toreſide 
init. Tanſwer, The Spiritual or Divine Soul in Man 
is not Natural, but Supernatural, and has alſo a Super- 
natural way of reſiding in man's body ; 'for Place be- 
longs onely to bodies, and a Spirit being bodileſs, has 
no riced of a bodily place. But then they will ſay, That 
[ make Spirit and Vacuum all one thing, by reaſon I de- 
ſcribe a Spirit to be a Natural Nothing, and the fame 
I fay of Pacuum,; and hence it will follow, that parti- 
cular Spirits are particular Emptinefles, and an Infinite 
Spirit an Infinite Yacuum. My anſwer is, That al- 
though a Spirit 1s a Natural nothing, yet it isa SUPer- 
natural ſomething ; but a Vacuum is a Pure nothing, 


| both Naturally and Supernaturally ; and God forbid 


I ſhould be fo irreligious, as to compare Spirits, and 
conſequently God, who 1s an Infinite Spirit, to a Va- 
cuum ; for God is All-fulfilling, and an Infinite Ful- 
neſs and Perfection, though not a Corporeal or Mate- 
rial, yet a Supernatural, Spiritual, and Incompre- 
henſible fulneſs; when as Vacuum, alchough it is a cor- 
poreal word, yet in effect or reality is nothing, and 
expreſles a wantor imperfection, which cannot be ſaid 


of any ſupernatural Creature, much leſs of God. 


20. Of 
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20, Of Colours. 


f Roara.r the ſenſitive perception doth pattern out 
the exterior figure of Colours, as caſily as of any 
other object, yet all perceptions of Colours are not 
made by Patterning ; for as there are many perceptions 
which take no patterns from outward objects, ſo there 
are alſo perceptions of Colours which never were pre- 
ſented to our ſenſitive organs : Neither is any percep- 
tion made by exterior objects, but by: interior corpo- 
real figurative motions; for the object doth not print or 
ac any way uponthe eye, but it is the ſenſitive motions 
in the eye which pattern out the figure of the object : 
and it is to be oblerved, that as the parts of ſome bodies 
do conſiſt of ſeveral different figures, which the learned 
call Heterogeneous, one figure being included within 
another ; and ſome again, their parts are but of one 
kind of figure, which they call Homogeneous bodies, 
as for example, Water : fo it may be with Colours, 
for ſome, their parts may be quite thorow of one co- 
lour, and others again, may be of ſeveral colours; and 
indeed, moſt Creatures, as they have different parts, 
ſo thoſe different parts have allo different colours ; and 
as thoſe parts do alter, ſo do their colours : For exam- 
ple, a Manthat is in good health, looks of a ſanguine 
complexion, but being troubled with the Yellow or 
black Jaundies,his complexion 1s of the colour of the hu- 
mor; 
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mor, either black, or yellow ; yet it doth not proceed 
always from the over-flowing of the humor towards 
the exterior parts; for many times, when the humor 
is obſtructed, it will cauſe the ſame effe&t ; but then 
the corporeal motions in theextream parts alter by way 
of Imitation or 'Metamorphofing, as from a ſanguine 
colour into the colour of the predominant humor : 
Wherefore it -is hno- more wonder to {ee colours 
changein the tempering of Steel ( as ſome are pleaſed to 
alledg this experiment ) then to ſee Steel change and 
rechange1ts temper from being hard to ſoft, from tough 
to brittle, &*c. which changes prove, that colours are 
material as well as ſteel, fo that the alteration of the 
corporeal parts, is the alteration of the cotporeal figures 
of colours. They alſo prove, that Light is noteſſennal 
to colours ; for although ſome colours are made by ſe- 
veral Reflexions, Refractions and Poſitions of Light, 
yet Light is not the true and natural caule of all co- 
lours ; but thoſe colours that are made by light, are 
moſt inconſtant, momentany and alterable, by reaſon 
light and its effects are very changeable: Neither are 
colours made by a bare motion, for there is no fuch 
thing as a bare or immaterial Motion in Nature; but 
both Light and Colours are made by the corporeal fi- 
geurative motions of Nature ; and according to the va- 
rious changes of thoſe Motions, there are alſo various 
and different Lights and Colours, and the perception of 
light and Coloursis made and diſſolved by the ſenſitive 


figurative 
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| figurative motions 1n the optick ſenſorium, without the 
exchange of exterior objects ; bur as the ſſackeſt, loo- 
ſeſt or rareſt parts are of leaſt ſolid or compoſed corpo- 
real figures, ſo are they moſt apt. to change and re> 
change upon. the leaſt diſorder, as may well be ob- 
| ſerved in colours raiſed by Paſsions, as fear, anger, or 
1 the like,- which will change not onely the complexion 
and countenance, but the very features will have 
ſome alteration for a ſhort time, and many times the 
i whole body will be ſo altered, as not to-be rightly com- 
| poſed again for a good while ; nay, often there fol- 
lows atortal diſſolution of the whole figure, which we 
call death. And at all this we need not: wonder; 
if we do but conſider that Nature'is full of ſenſe and 
reaſon, 'that 1s, of ſenſittye' and rational perception; 
which is the cauſe that oftentimes the diſturbance of 
one part cauſes. all other parts of a compoſed figure to 
take an alarum;for,as we may obſerve,it is ſo in all other 
compoſed bodies, even 1n thoſe compoſed by Art; as 
for example, in_the Policick body of a Common: 
wealth; 'one Traytor 1s aptcd cauſe allthe Kingdom to 
take armes; and: although every. member knows nor 
particularly of the: Traytor,;.and of the circumſtances 
of hiscrime, yet every. member, if regular; knows its 
particular duty;' which caules a general agreement ea 
aſiſt each other.; ;and as it-is- with 8 Common-wealth; 
ſoit is-alfo with an animal body ; for if there be facti. 
ons amongſt the parts of an/animal body, then ſtraighe 
R there 
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there ariſes a Civil War. Wherefore to return to 
Colours; a ſudden change of Colours may cauſe no 
wonder, by reaſon there is oftentimes m Nature a ſud- 
den change of parts, that is, an alteration of figures in 
the ſame parts: Neither is it more to be admired, that 
one colour ſhould be within another, then one figura- 
tive part is within another ; for colours are figurative 
parts ; and as there are ſeveral Creatures, fo there are 
alſo ſeveral Colours; for the Colour of a Creature is 
as well corporeal as the Creature it ſelf; and ( to ex- 
preſs my ſelf as clearly as I can) Colour is as much a 
body as Place and Magnitude, which are but one thing 
with body : wherefore when the body, or any corpo- 


real part varies, whether ſolid or rare; Place, Magni- 


tude, Colour, and the ike, muſt of neceſsity change 


or vary alſo; which change is no annihilation or pe- 


riſhing, for as no particle of Matter can be loſt in Na- 
ture, nor no particular motion, ſo neicher can Colour, 
and therefore the opinion of thoſe, who ſay, That 
when Flax or Silk is divided into: very ſmall threads, 
or fine parts, thoſe parts loſe their colours, and being 
twiſted, regain their colours, ſeems not conformable to 
Truth; forthe diviſion of.their parts doth not deſtroy 
their colours, nor the compoſing of thoſe parts regain 
them ; but they being divided into ſuch ſmall and fine 
parts, it makes their colours;' which are the fineſt of 
their exterior parts, not tobe ſubject/to our optick per- 
ception; for what is very ſmall or rare, is not ſubject 
to 
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to the humane optick ſenſe ; wherefore there are theſe 
following -conditions required to the optick perception 
of an exterior object : Firſt, The objc& muſt not be 
too ſubeil, rare, or little, but of a certain degree of mag- 
nitnde ; Next, It muſt not be too far diftant, or 
without the reach of our ſight ; then the medium muſt 
not be obſtructed, fo as to hinder our perception; And 
laſtly, our optick ſenſorinm mult be perfet, and the 
ſenſitive motions regular ; of which conditions, if any be 
wanting, there 1s either no perception at all, or it is an 
imperfect perception ; for the perception of ſeeing an 
exterior object, is nothing elſe but a patterning out of 
the figure of that ſame object by the ſenſitive figurative 
and perceptive motions ; but there are infinite parts that 
are beyond our humane perception, and it would be 
but a folly for us to deny that which we cannot ſee or 
perceive ; and if the perceptive motions be not regu- 
lar in our optick ſenſe, we may ſee different colours in 
one obje&t.; nay, the corporeal figurative motions ir 
theeye may make ſeveral figurative colours, even with- 
out the patterns of outward objes; and as there are 
ſeveral colours, fo there are alſo ſeveral corporeal figu- 
rative motions that make ſeveral colours in ſeveral 
parts ; and the more ſolid the parts are, the more fixt 
are their inherent natural colours : But ſuperficial co- 
lours are more various, though not ſo various as they 
would be; if made by duſty Atomes, flying about as 
Flies in Sun-ſhine ; for if this opinton were true, all co- 
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lours, and other Creatures would be compoſed or made 
by chance, rather then by reaſon, and chance being 
ſo ignorantly inconſtant, .not any-two parts would be 
of the like colour, nor any kind or ſpecies would be pre- 
ſerved ; but Wiſe Nature, although ſhe be full of va- 
riety, yet ſheis alſo full of reaſon, whichis knowledg, 
for there isno part of Nature that has not ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, which 1s life and knowledg ; and ifall the infinite 
parts have life and knowledg, Infinite Nature cannot 
be a fool or inſenſible : But miſtake me not, for I donot 
mean, that her parts in particularare infinitely know- 
ing, but 1 ſay Infinite Nature hath an Infinite know- 
ledg; and by reaſon Nature is material, ſhe 1s divide- 
able as well as compoleable, which. is the cauſe that: 
there 1s an obſcurity in her Parts, : in particular, but 
not in general, that is, in Nature her ſelf; nay, if there 
were notan obſcurity.in the Particulars, men would not 
endeavour to prove inherent and natural figures by ſa- 
perficial Phanomena's. ,But as for Colour,: ſome do 
mention the example of a blind man, who could dif. 
cover colours by touch ; and truly I cannot-accountic 
a wonder, becauſe colours are corporeal figurative mo-! 
tions, and touch being a: general ſence, may well per- 
ceive by experience (which is gained by practice) ſome; 
Notions of other ſenſinve perceptions; as for example; 
a blind man may know by relation the ſeveral touches 
of Water, Milk, Broth, Jelly, Vinegar, Virriol,&s. 


as well as what is hor, cold. rare, denſe, hard, ſofc, 
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or the like ; and if he have but his couch, hearing, 
ſpeaking and ſmelling, pertetly, he may expreſs the 
ſeveral knowledges of his {everal ſenſes by one parti- 
cularſenſe, or he may expreſs one ſenſes knowledg by 
another ; but if the ſenſes be imperfe&t, he cannot 
have a true knowledg of any object. The ſame may 
be ſaid of Colours ; for ſeveral Colours being made 
by ſeveral corporeal figurative motions, may well be 
perceived by a general ſenſe, which is Teuch : 1 will 
not ſay, that touch1s the principle of all ſenſitive know- 
ledg, for then I ſhould be of the opinion of thoſe Ex- 
perimental Philoſophers, which will have one principal 
motion or figure to be the cauſe of all Natural things; 
but I onely ſay, animal touch may have ſome Notion 
of the other animal ſenſes by the help of rational per- 
ception : all which proves, that every part is ſenſible, 
and every ſenſe knowing, not onely in particular, but 
that one/ſenſe may have ſome general notion or know- 
ledg of the reſt; for there are particular and general 
perceptions in ſenſitive and rational matter , which 
is the cauſe both of the variety and otder of Nature's 
Works ; and therefore it is not neceſſary, that a 
black figure muſt be rough, and a white figure ſmooth : 
Neither are white and black the Ground-figures 
of Colours, as ſome do conceive, or as others do 
imagine , blew and yellow ; for no particular fi- 
gure can be a principle, but they are all but effects; 
and [ think it 1s as great an error to belteye Effects 

$ for 
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for Principles, as to judg of the Interior Natures 
and Motions of Creatures by their Exterior Phenome- 
14 or appearances, which | obſerve in moſt of our mo- 
dern Authors, whereof ſome are for Incorporeal Mo- 
tions, ' others for Prime and Principal Figures, others 
for Firſt Matter, others for the figures of duſty and in- 
ſenſible Atomes, that move by chance : when as ne1- 
ther Atomes,Corpulcles or Particles, nor Pores, Light, 
or the like, can be the cauſe of fixt and natural co- 


lours; for if it were ſo, then there would be no ſtayed 


or ſolid colour, inſomuch, as a Horſe, or any other 
Creature, would be of more various colours then a 
Rain-bow ; but that ſeveral colours are of ſeveral fi- 
gures, was always, and is ftill my opinion, and that 
the change of colours proceeds from the alteration of 
their figures, as I have more at large declared in my 
other Phuloſophical Works: Indeed Art can no more 
force certain Atomes or Particles tomeet and join to the 
making of ſuch a figure as Art would have, thenit can 
make by a bare command Inſenſible Atomes to join in- 
to a Uniform World. 1 do not fay this, as if there 
could not be Artficial Colours, or any Artificial EE 
fects in Nature ; but my meaning onely is, that al- 
though Art can put ſeveral parts together, or divide and 
disjoyn them, yet 1t cannot make thoſe parts move Or 
work lo as to alter their proper figures or interior na- 
tures, or to be the cauſe of changing and altering their 
own or other parts, any otherwiſe then they are by their 


Natures, 
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Natures. Neither do I lay, that no Colours are 
made by Light, but I ſay onely, that fixt colours are 
not made by Light, andas for the opinion, that white 
bodies reflect the Light outward, and black bodies in- 
ward, as ſome Authors do imagine ; I anſwer, 'Tis 
probable, ſome bodies may do ſo, but all white and 
black: Colours are not made by luch reflexions; the 
truth 1s, ſome conceive all Colours to be made by one 
fort of Motion, like 'as ſome do believe .that all ſenſa- 
tion is made by preſſure and reaftion, and all heat by 
parts tending outward, and all cold by parts tending 
inward; when as there are not onely ſeveral kinds of 
heat and cold, as Animal, Vegetable, Mineral and 
Elemental heat and cold, but ſeveral forts in each kind, 
+ and different particulars in each ſort ; for there is a 
moiſt heat, a dry heat, a burning, a diflolving, a 
compoſing, a dilating, a contracting heat, and ma- 
ny more: The like for colds; all which ſeveral kinds, 
forts and particulars, are made by the ſeveral changes of 
the corporeal figurative Motions of Nature, and not 
by Preſſure and Reaction, or by tending inward and 
outward, And as there is {o great a variety and difference 
amongſt natural Creatures, both 1n their Perceptions 
and interior natures, ſo there are allo varieties of their 
colours, the natural colours of men being different 
from the natural colours of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Worms, 
Flies, &*c. Concerning their interior Natures, Ile al- 


ledg but few examples; althougha Peacock,Parror,Pye, 
or 
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or the like, are gay Birds, yet there is difference 1n 

their Gayety : Again; although all men have fleſh and 

blood, and are all of one particular kind, yet their in- 

terior natures and diſpoſitions are ſo different, as ſeldom 

any two men are of the ſame complexion ; and asthere 
is difference in their complexions, ſo in the exterior 
ſhapes and features of their exterior parts, in ſo much 
as It 1s a wonder to ſee two men ult alike; nay, as 
there is difference in the corporeal parts of their bodtes, 
ſo in the corporeal parts of their minds, according to 
the old Proverb, So many Men , fo many Minds : 
For there are different Underſtandings, Fancies, Con- 
ceptions , Imaginations, Judgments, Wits, Memo- 
ries, Aﬀections, Paſsions, and the like. Again : as 
in ſome Creatures there is difference both in their ex- 
terior features and interior natures, ſo in others there 
is found a reſemblance onely in their exterior, and a 
difterence in their interior parts; and in others again, 
a reſemblance in their interior, and a difference in their 
exterior parts; as for example, black Ebony, and black 
Marble, are both of different natures, one being 
Wood, and the other Stone, and yet they reſemble 
each other in their exterior colour and parts ; allo, 
white,black,and gray Marble, are all of one interior Na- 
ture, and yet do differ in their exterior colour and 
parts : The ſame may be ſaid of Chalk and Milk,which 
are both white, and yet of ſeveral natures ; as alſo of a 
Turquots, and the Skie, which both appear of one co- 
lour, 
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lour, and yet their natures are different: beſides, there 
are ſo many ſtones of different colours, nay, ſtones of 
one ſort, as for example, Diamonds, which appear of 
divers colours, and yet are all of the ſame Nature: 
alſo Man's fleſh, and the fleſh of ſome other animals, 
doth ſo much reſemble, as it can hardly bediſtinguiſh- 
ed, and yet there is great difference betwixet Man and 
Beaſts : Nay, not onely particular Creatures, but 
parts of one and the ſame Creatureare different , as for 
example, every part of mans body has a ſeveral touch, 
and every bit of meat we eat has a ſeveral taſte, witneſs 
the ſeveral parts, as legs, wings, breaſt, head, vc. 
of ſome Fowl, as allo the ſeveral parts of Fiſh,and other 
Creatures, All which proves the Infinite variety in 
Nature, and that Nature is a perpetually ſelf moving 
body, dividing, compoſing,. changing, forming and 
transforming her parts by lelf-corporeal figurative mo- 
tions; and as ſhe has infinite corporeal figurative mo- 
tions, which are her parts, ſo ſhe has an infinite wiſ- 
dom to order and govern her infinite parts ; for ſhe has 
Infinite ſenſe and reaſon', which is the cauſe that no 
part of hers is ignorant, - but has ſome knowledg or o- 
ther, andthis Infinite variety of knowledg makes a ge- 
neral Infinite wiſdom in Natute. And thus I have 
declared how Colours are made by the figurative cor- 
poreal motions, and that they are as various and diffe- 
rent as all other Creatures, and when they appear ei- 
ther more or leſs, it is by the variation of their parts. 
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But as for the experiment of Snow , which ſome do 
alledg,that in adarknedroom, it 15 not perceived to have 
any other light then what it recelves,doth not prove that 
the whiteneſs of Snow is not an inherent and natural co- 
lour, becauſe it doth not refle&t light, or becaule our eye 
doth not ſee it, no more then we can juſtly ſay,that blood 
is not blood, or fleſh is not fleſh in the dark, if our eye 
do not perceive it, or that the-interior parts of Nature 
are colourleſs, becauſe the exterior light makes no re- 
flexion upon them.. Truly, in my judgment, thoſe 
opinions, that no parts have colour, but thoſe which 
the light reflects on, are neither probable to ſenſe nor 
reaſon ; for how can we concerve any corporeal part 
without a colour In my opinion, it is as impolsible 
to imagine abody without colour, as it is impoſsible for 
the mind to conceive a natural immaterial ſubſtance; 
and if ſo pure a body as the mind cannot be colour- 
leſs, muchleſs are grofſer bodies. But put the caſe all 
bodies that are not ſubject to exterior light were black 
as night, yet they would be of a colour, for black is as 
much a colour as green, or blew, or yellow, or the 
like ; butif all the interior partsof Nature be black,then, 
in my opinion, Nature is a very fad and melancholy 
Lady ; and thoke which are of ſuch an opinion, ſurely 
their minds are more dark then the interior parts of 
Nature ; I will not hope that clouds of duſty Atomes 
have ohfrarad them. But if not any Creature can 
have imagination without figure and colour, much leſs 
Can 
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can the optick ſenſitive parts ; fortheexterior ſenſitive 
parts are more groſs then the rational, and therefore 
they cannot be:without colour, no more then without 
figure: and although the exterior parts of Animals are 
ſubject co ourtouch, yet the countenances of thoſe ſe- 
veral exterior parts are no more -perceptible by our 
couch , then ſeveral colours are : By Coutenances, 
I mean the ſeveral exterior poſtures, motions, , or ap- 
 pearances ofeach part ; for asthere is difterence betwixe 
a face,and a countenance ; (for a face remains conſtane- 
ly the ſame, when as the countenance of a face may and 
doth change every moment as for example, there are 
ſmiling, frowning,joyful, fad, angry countenances, ec.) 
ſo there isalſo a difference between the exterior figure 
or ſhape ofa Creature, andthe ſeveral and various mo- 
tions, appearances or poſtures of the exterior parts of 
that Creatures exterior” figure, whereof the former 
may be compared to a Face, and the later to a Coun- 
tenance. Butleaving this nice diſtintion; If any one 
ſhould ask me, Whether a Barbary-horſe,or a Gennet, 
or- a Turkiſh, or an Engliſh-horſe, can be known and 
diſtinguiſhed in the dark * I anſwer: They may be 
diſtinguiſhed as much as the blind man. ( whereof men- 
tion hath been made before ) may diſcern colours, nay, 
more; for the figure of a groſs exterior ſhape of a body 
may ſooner be perceived, then the more fine and pure 
countenance of Colours. To ſhut up this my dif- 


courſe of Colours, 1 will briefly repeat what 1 have 
faid 
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ſaid before, viz. that there are natural and inherent 
colours which are fixt and conſtant, and ſuperficial 
colours, which are changeable and inconſtant, as al- 
ſo Artificial colours made by Painters and Dyers, and 
that it is impoſsible that any conſtant colour ſhould be 
made by inconſtant Atomes and various lights. 'Tis 
true, there are ſtreams of duſtor duſty Atomes, which 
ſeem to move variouſly, upon which the Sun or light 
makes ſeveral reflections and refractions, but yet 1 do 
not ſee, nor can [ belieye, that thoſe duſty particles and 
light are the cauſe of fixt and inherent colours; and 
therefore if Experimental Philoſophers have no fir-. 
mer grounds and principles then their Colours have, 
and if their opintons be as changeable as inconſtane 
Atomes, and variable Lights, then their experiments 
will be of no great benefit and uſe to the world, Nei- 
ther will Artificial Characters and Geometrical Fi- 
gures be able to make their opinions and experiments 
more probable ; for they appear to me like Dr. Dee's 
numbers, who was directed by I know not what 
ſpirits, which Kelley ſaw in his holy ſtone, which nei- 
ther of them did underſtand; much leſs will Dioptri- 
cal glaſſes give any true Information of them, but they 
rather delude the fight; for Art is not onely intricate 
and obſcure, but a falſe informer, and rather blinds 
then informs any particular Creature of the Truth of 
Nature : but my reaſon perceives that Nature loves 
ſometimes to a&t or work blind-fold in the actions of 


Art . 
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Art; for although they be natural, yet they are but 
Nance blind, art leaſt her winking or jugling a&ti- 
ons, cauſing ſome parts or Creatures to deceive others, 
or elſe they are her politick ations by which ſhe de- 
ceives her Creatures expectations, and by that means 
keeps them from knowing and underſtanding her ſub- 
tile and wiſe Government. 


21. Whether an [dea have a Colour, and of the Idea of 
a Spit. 


Have declared in my former diſcourſe, that there 
I: no Colour without body, nor a body with- 
out colour, for we cannot think of a body without 
we think of colour too. To which ſome may ob- 
jet, That 1f colour be as proper to a body as 
matter, and if the mind be corporeal, then the mind 
is alſo coloured. I anſwer, The Mind, in my opini- 
on, has as much colour as other parts of Nature. But 
then perhaps they will ask me, what colour the Mind 
is of * My anſwer 1s, That the Mind, which is the 
rational part of-Nature, is no more ſubject to one co- 
lour, then the Infinite parts of Nature are ſubje& to 
one corporeal figurative motion ; for you can no 
more confine the corporeal mind to a particular com- 
plexion, then you can confine Infinite matter to one 
particular colour, or all coloursto one particular figure, 


" Again, they may ask, Whether an Idea have a 


V colour * 
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colour andif ſo, whether the Idea of God be colour- 
ed: TowhichT anſwer, If the [deas be of corporeal 
finite figures, they have colours according to the na- 
ture, or property, or figure of the original ; but as 
for the Idea of God, it is impoſsible to have a corporeal 
[dea of an infinite incorporeal Being ; for though the 
finite parts of Nature may have a perception or know- 
ledg of the exiſtence of God, yet they cannot poſsbly 
pattern or figure him, he being a Supernatural, Immate- 
rial,and Infinite Being : But put the caſe (although it 1s 
very improbable, nay, againſt ſenſe and reaſon ) there 
were natural immaterial Idea's,if thoſe Idea's were finite, 
and not infinite, yet they could not poſsibly expreſs an 
infinite, which 1s without limitation, by a finite figure 
which hath a Circumference. Some may ſay, An 
Immaterial Idea hath no Circumference. But then 
| anfwer, It 1s not a finite Idea, and it is impoſsible for 
an [dea to be Infinite : for I take an Idea to be the pi- 
cture of ſome object, and there can be no picture with- 
out a perfect f torm ; neither can I conceive how an im- 
material can have ahem, not having a body ; where- 
fore it is more 1mpolsble for Nature to make a picture 
_ of the Infinite God, then for Man, whichis but a part 
of Nature, to make a picture of infinite Nature; for 
Nature being material, has alſo a figure and matter, 
| they being all one, ſothat none can be without the 0- 
ther, no more then Nature can be divided from her 
ſelf. TI hus it is impoſsible for Man to make a figure, 


or 
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or picture of that which 1s not a part of Nature; for 
pictures are as much parts of Nature, as any other 
parts, nay, were they monſtrous, as we call them ; 
for Nature being material, is alſo figurative, and being 
a ſel-moving matter or ſubſtance, 1s divideable, and 
compoſleable ; and as ſhe hath infinite corporeal figu- 
rative motions, and infinite parts, ſo ſhe hath infinite 
figures, of which ſome are pictures, others originals; 
and it any one particular Creature could picture our 
thoſe infinite figures, he would picture out Nature ; but 
Nature being Infinite, cannot be pictured or patterned 
by any finite and particular Creature, although ſhe 
is material; nevertherleſs ſhe may be patterned 1n parts : 
And as for God, He being individeable and immaterial, 
can neither be patterned in part, nor in whole, by any 
part of Nature whichis material, nay, not by infinite 
Nature her ſelf : Wherefore the notions of God can be 
no otherwile but of his exiſtence, to wit, that we know 
there is ſomething above Nature, who 1s the Author 
and God of Nature, for though Nature hath an infi- 
nite natural knowledg of the Infinite God, yet being 
divideable as well as compoſcable, her parts cannot have 
ſuch an infinite knowledg or perception ; and being 
compoſeable as much as divideable, no part can be lo 
ignorant of God, as not to know there 18a God, T hus 
Nature hath both an infinite and finite perceptions, 1n- 
finite in the whole, as I may fay for better expreſs1ons 
lake, and finite in parts. But nuſtake me not, 1 do. 
not 


or” 
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not mean, that either the infinite perception of Nature 

or the finite perceptions of natural parts and Creatures, 

are any otherwiſe of that ſupernatural and divine being 
then natural; but yet they are the moſt purelt parts, 
being of the rational part of Nature, moving in a moſt 
elevating and ſubtile manner, as making no exact fi- 
gure- or form, becauſe God hath neither form nor fi- 
gure ; but that ſubtile matter or corporeal perceptive 
motion patterns out onely an over-ruling power, which 
power all the parts of Nature are ſenſible of, and yet 
know not whatit1s; like as the perception of Sight lee- 
eth the cbbing and flowing of the Sea, or the motion of 
the Sun, yet knowsnot their cauſe; and the perception 
of Hearing hears Thunder, yet knows not how it is 
made ; and if there be ſuch ignorance of the corporeal 
parts of Nature, what of God But to conclude, my 
opinion is, That as the ſenſitive perception knows lome 
of the other parts of Nature by their effects, ſo the rati- 
onal perceives ſome effects of the Omnipotent power 
of God ; which effects are perceptible by finite Crea- 
cures, but not his Infinite Nature, nor Eflence, nor 
the cauſe of his Infiniteneſs and Omnipotency. Thus 
although Gods Power may be perceived by Natures 
parts, yet what Gods, cannot be known by any part : 
and Nature being compoſeable, there is a general ac- 
knowledgment of God in all her parts ; but being alſo 
divideable, it is the cauſe there are particular Religions, 


and opinions of God, and of his divine Worſhip and 
Adoration. 22. Of 
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22. Of Wood Petrifed. 


I Cannot admire, as ſome do, that Wood doth turn 
into ſtone, by reaſon I obſerve, that Slime, Clay, 
Dirt, nay Water, may and doth often the ſame,which 
is further off from the nature of Stone then Wood is, 
as being leſs denſe, and its interior figurative motions 
being dilating :' but yet this doth not prove that all 
other Creatures may as eaſily be metamorphoſed into 
ſtone as they ; for the parts of water are compoſed bur 
of one ſort of figure, and are all of the ſame nature ; 
and ſo is wood, clay, ſhells, &c. whoſe parts are 
but of one figure, at leaſt not of ſo many different fi- 
gures as the parts of Animals, or other Creatures; 
for as Animals have different parts, ſo theſe parts are 
of different figures, not onely cxteriouſly, but interi- 
oully ; as for example, in ſome or moſt Animals there 


are Bones, Griſtles, Nerves, Sinews, Muſcles, Fleſh, 


Blood, Brains, Marrow, Choler, Phlegme, and the 
like ; beſides, there are ſeveral ſorts of fleſh, witneſs 
their interior and exterior parts, as the Heart, Lungs, 
Liver, Spleen, Guts, and the like; as alſo the Head, 
Breaſt, Armes, Body, Legs, andthe like : all which 
would puzzle arid withſtand the power of Ovid's Me- 
tamophoſing of Gods and Goddeſſes. Wherefore it is 
but a weak argument to conclude, becauſe ſome Crea- 
tures or parts can change out of one figure into another 

without 
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without adiffolution of their compoſed parts, therefore 
all Creatures can do the like ; for if all Creatures could 
or ſhould be metamorphoſed into one ſort of figure, 
then this whole World would perhaps come to be one 
Stone, which would be a hard World : But this Opi- 
nion, 1 ſuppoſe, proceeds from Chymiſtry ; for ſince 
the laſt Art of Chimyftry (as I have heard) is the 
Production of glaſs,it makes perhaps Chymiſts believe, 
that at the laſt day, when this Word ſhall be diffolved 
with Fire, the Fire will calcine or turn it into Glaſs: A 
brittle World indeed ! but whether it will be tranſpa- 
rent, or no, I know not, for it will be very thick. 


23. Of the Nature of Water. 


T2 Aſcending of V Vater in Pipes, Pumps, and 
the like Engines, is commonly alledged as an ar- 
' gument to prove there is no Vacuum : But, in my opi- 
nion, V V ater, or the like things that are moiſt, liquid 
and wet, their interior corporeal and natural motion is 
flowing, as being of a dilating figure ; and when other 
parts or Creatures ſuppreſs thoſe liquors, ſo that they 
cannot riſe, they will dilate; but when ſolid and heavy 
bodies are.put inta them as Stones, Metals, &c. which 
do ſink, then they will riſe above them, as being their 
nature to over-flow any other body, if they can have 
the better of it, or get pegs * For concerning the 
floating 
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floating of ſome bodies, the reaſon is not ſo much their 
levity or porouſneſs, but both their exterior ſhape, and 
the waters reſtleſsneſs or ativity, the ſeveral parts of 
water endeavouring to drive thoſe floating bodies from 


them; like as when ſeveral men playing at Ball, or, 


Shittle-cock, or the like, endeavour to - beat thoſe 
things from and to each other; or like as one ſhould 
blow up a feather into the Air,which makes itnot onely 
keep up 1n the air,but to wave about: Thelike doth water 
with floating bodies; and the lighter the floating parts 
are, the more power have the liquid parts to force and 
thruſt them about. And this is alſo the reaſon why 
two floating bodies of one Nature endeavour to meet 
and joyn , becauſe by joyning they receive more 
ſtrength toreliſt the force of the watry parts : The ſame 
may be ſaid when as floating bodies ſtick or join to the 
ſides of Veſlels; but many times the watry parts will 
not ſuffer them to be at reſt or quiet, but drive them 
from their ſtrong holds or defences. Concerning the 
ſuppreſsion of water, and of ſome floating bodies in wa- 
ter by air or light, as that air and light ſhould fupprels 
water, and bodies floating upon it (as ſome do con- 
ceive) I ſe no reaſon to believe ic ; but the con- 
trary rather appears by the levity of air, which is ſo 
much lighter, and therefore of leſs force then either the 
floating bodies, or the water on which they float. Some 
againare of opinion, That Water 1s a more denſe bo- 
dy then Ice, and prove it by the Refractions of light, 


becauſe 
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becauſe V Vater doth more refract the rays of light then 
Ice doth : but whatſoever their experiments be, yet 
my reaſon can hardly believe it; for although Ice may 
be more tranſparent then 'water, yet it may be more 


denſe then water: for Glaſs is more tranſparent then 


water, and yet more denſe then water; and ſome bo- 
dies will not be traſparentif they be thick, that is, if they 


haveagreat number of parts upon parts, when as they 


* will be tranſparent if they be thin, that 1s, if they have 


few thin parts upon each other;ſo that tranſparent bodies 
may be darkned, and thoſe that are not tranſparent of 
themſelves, may be madeo by the thicknels or thinneſs 
of parts, that one may ſee or not ſee through them, and 
thus a thin body of Water, may be more tranſparent 
then athick body of Ice, and athin body of Ice may be 
more tranſparent then a thick body of water. As for 
the expanſion of Water, it doth not prove, that Wa- 
teris more denſe then Ice, but on the contrary, it rather 
proves, that it is more rare; for that body whoſe parts 
are cloſe and united, is more denſe then that whoſe 
parts are fluid aud dilating. Neither doth Expanſion 
alter the interior nature of a body, any more then con- 
traction, but 1t alters onely- the exterior poſture ; as 
for example, when a man puts Is body into ſeveral 
poſtures, it doth not alter him from being a man, co 
ſome other Creature , for the ſtretching of his legs, 
ſpreading out of his armes, puffing up his cheeks, &c. 
changes his nature, or natural figure, no more then 

when 
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when he contracts his limbs cloſe together, crumpling 
up his body,or folding his armes,C#c. but his poſture is 
onely changed; the like for the expanſions and contra- 
' tions of other ſorts of Creatures. Nor can 1 readily give 
my aſſent to their opinion, that ſome liquors are more 
Xoſe then others, I mean ſuch as are perfectly moiſt, 
liquid and wet, as water is; for there be numerous ſorts 
of liquors, which are notthroughly wet as water; and 
although their Circular lines may be different, as ſome 
edged, ſome pointed, ſome twiſted, and the like, yet 
they donot differ ſo much, but that their inherent 6- 
oures are all of Circular lines; for the interior nature 
or figure of water, and fo of all other moiſt and wet li- 
quors, is Circular : anditis obſervable, that as Art may 
be an occaſion of diminiſhing thoſe points or edges of 
the Circular lines of ſome liquors, or of untwiſting 
them, ſo it may alſ6 be an occaſion that ſome liquid and 
wet bodies may becomefo pointed, edged, twiſted, vc, 

as may occaſion thoſe cittles to move or turn into ſach 
or ſuch exterior figures}*fbt onely into triangular, 

ſquare, round, and ſeverat'other forms or figures, as 
appears inIce, Hail, Froſt, and flakes of Snow, but in- 
to ſuch figuresas they name Spirits; which ſeveral ſorts 
of figures belonging all to one ſort of Creatures, may 
cauſe ſeveral refra&tions, reflections and inflections of 


the rayes of light. Wherefore Mechanicks may 


very much be miſtaken- concerning the truth of che 


interior Nature of bodies; or natural Creatures, by 
Y judging 
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judging them onely according to their exterior f- 
gUrCs. 


24. Of Salt, and of Sea- or Salt-water. 


He reaſon, why Saltis made, or extracted out of 
| Salt-water, is, that the Circular lines of Sea- of 
Salt- water, are pointed exteriouſly, but not interiouſly, 
which is the cauſe tha the ſaltiſh parts may be eaſily di- 
vided from thoſe watry lines; and it is to be obſerved, 
that thoſe points when joyned to the watry circles, are 
rare, but being once leparated, either by Art, or a 
more natural way, by ſome ſorts of dividing motions, 
they become more denſe, yet not ſo denſe, but they 
may melt or return again into the firſt figure, which 
i5 a rare figure, and fo become liquid ſalt, and after- 
wards they may be denſed or contracted again ; for 
there 1s no other difference between dry and liquid ſalt, 
but what is made by the rarity or denſity of thoſe forts 
of points. As for that ſort of Salt, which is named vo- 
latile, it is when ſome of thoſe rare points become more 
dilated or rarified, then when they are joyned to the 
watry circle-lines ; I ſay ſome, not all ; for as ſome 
points do. condenſe or contract into fixt ſalt, ſo others 
do dilate or ariſe into volatile ſalt. But perchance 
ſome will ſay, How can there be ſeveral ſorts of points, 
ſince a point is but a point * I anſwer; I here may 


very well be feycral forts, conſidering the Nature of 
their 
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their ſubſtance ; for ſome ſorts are rare, ſome denſe, 
ſome contracting, ſome dilating, ſome retenting, ec. 
beſides, all points arenot alike, but there is great diffe- 
rence amongſt ſeveral pointed figures, forall are not like 
the point of a Pinor Needle, but (to alledg ſome groſs 
examples) there be points of Pyramids, points of 
Knives, points of Pins, points of the flame of a Candle, 
and numerous other ſorts, which are all ſeveral points, 
and not one like another ; for I do not mean a Mathe- 
matical or imaginary point, ſuch asis onely made by 
the rational matter in the mind, (although even a- 
moneſt thoſe imaginary points there 1s difference; for 
you cannot imagine, or think of the ſeveral pointed fi- 
oures of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of Creatures, or parts, 
but you will have a difference in your mind ) but 
mean pointed figures, and not ſingle points. Ir isalſo 
to be obſerved, that as ſome watry Circles will and 
may have points outwardly, ſo ſome have alſo points 
inwardly ; for ſome watry Circles, as I have menti- 
oned in my Philoſophical Opinions, are edged, to wit, 

ſuch as are in vitriol water;' others pointed, as thoſe 
in ſalt water ; and others are of other ſorts of points, 

as thoſe in cordial or hot waters; but thoſe laſt are more 
artificial; and all theſe are different in their ſorts or 
kinds, although a little difference in their own natures 
may appear great in our humane perception. Concern- 
ing Oyl, there is alſo difference between Oyl and other 
wet bodies ; for Oyl, although it be rare, liquid and 


moiſt, 
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moilt, yet we cannot ſay, it isabſolutely that which we 
name wet, as other liquors are, viz. Water and W ine, 
or natural juices; and ſince the interior natural figure of 
oyl is burning and hot, it 1s impoſs1ble to divide thoſe 
interior fiery points from the circle figure of Oyl with- 
out diſſolving thoſe liquid circle lines. But as the 
Penetrations of other acid and faltliquors are cauſed by 
their exterior points, ſo oy], whoſe points are intert- 
ouſ]y in the circle-lines, cannot have ſuch quick ef- 
fects of penetration as thoſe that are exteriouſly point- 
ed : But miſtake menor, I do not mean ſuch exterior 
parts as are onely ſubject to our humane perception, 
but ſuch as cauſe thoſe Creatures or parts to be of ſuch 
a figure or nature. 


25. Of the Motions of Heat and Cold. 


Hoſe which affim that Heat and Cold are the two 

primary and onely' cauſes of the Productions of 
all natural things , do. not conſider ſufficiently the 
variety of Nature,. but think that Nature produces all 
by Art; and ſice Art is found out and practiſed by 
Man, Man ccnceits himſelf to be above Nature;But as 
neither Art, nor any particular Creature can be the 
cauſe or principle of all the reſt, ſo neither can heat 
and cold be the prime cauſe of all natural produttions, 
no more then paint can produce all the parts of a man's 
face, asthe Eyes, Noſe, Forchcad, Chin, Cheeks, 
Lips, 
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Lips and the like, or a Peri: 1: can produce a na- 
tural Head, or a ſuit of Clotcs can make the body of 
Man, for then whenſoever the faſhioned Garments or 
Mode-dreſſes do change , men would of neceſsity 
change allo;but Art cauſes grols miſtakes and errors,not 
onely 1n Gnktive, but alſo in rational perceptions , 
for ſenſe being deluded, is apt to delude Reaſon alſo, 
eſpecially if Reaſon be too much indulgent to ſenſe ; 
and therefore thoſe judgments that rely much upon the 
perception of ſenſe, are rather ſenſitive then rational 
judgments ; for ſenſe can have-but a perception of the 
exterior figures of objects,and Art can but alter the out- 
ward form or figure, but not make or change the in- 
terior nature of any thing ; which is the reaſon that 
artificial alterations cauſe falſe, at leaſt uncertain and va- 
rious judgments, ſo that Nature 1s as various in mens 
judgments, as in her other works. But concerning 
heat and cold, my opinion is, that they are like ſeveral 
Colours, ſome Natural, and ſome Artificial; of which 
the Artificialare very inconſtant,at leaſt not ſo laſting as 
thoſe that are not made by Art; and they which lay,that 
both heat and cold are not made by the ſenſories 
or ſenſitive organs, are in the right, if their mean- 
ing be that both heat and cold in their natures and with 
all their proprietics, as they are particular Creatures, 
are not made or produced by humane or animal ſenſes 
nevertheleſs the ſenſitive animal perception of heat and 
cold is made by the ſenſiuve motions in their fenſitive 


L organs, 
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organs, for what heat and cold ſoever an animal Crea- 
ture feels, the perception of 1t 1s made 1n the ſenſe of 
touch, or by thoſe ſenſitive motions in the parts of its 
body ; for as the perception of any other outward ob- 
ject is not made by areal entrance of its parts into our 
ſenſories, ſo neither is all perception of heat and cold 
made by the intermixture of their particles with our 
fleſh, but they are patterned and figured out by the 
ſenſitive motions in the exterior parts of the body as 
well as other objects: I will not ſay,that cold or heat may 
not enter and intermix with the parts of ſome bodies, 
as fire doth intermix with fuel, or enters 1nto its parts ; 
but my meaning is, that the animal perception of heat 
and cold is not made this way, that 1s, by an intermux- 
ture of the parts of the Agent with the parts of the Pa- 
tient, as the learned callthem , that 15,of the exterior ob- 
ject, and the ſentient; orelſe the perception of all ex- 
cerior- objects would be made by ſuch an intermixture, 
which is againſt ſenſe and reaſon ; and therefore even in 
ſucha commixture, where the parts of the objec enter 
into the body of the ſentient, as fire doth into fuel, the 
perception of the motions of fire in the fuel, and the 
fuels conſumption or burning, is not made by the fire, 
but by the fuels own perceptive motions, imitating the 
motions of the fire ; ſo that fire doth not turn the fuel 
into aſhes, but the fuel doth change by its own corpo- 
real figurative motions, and the fire is onely an occa- 


ſionof it : The ſame may be {aid of Cold, Neither is 
every 
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every Creatures perception alike, no more then it can 
be ſaid, that one particular Creature, as for example 


EE. 


Man, hath but one perception, for the perception of - 


ſight and ſmelling, and fo of every ſence, are difte- 
rent ; nay, one and the ſame ſenſe may have as many 
ſeveral perceptions as it hath objects, and ſome ſorts 
of peceptions in ſome Creatures, are either ſtronger or 
weaker then in others ; for we may obſerve, that in 
one and the ſamedegree of heat or cold, ſome will have 
quicker and lome ſlower perceptions then others ; for 
example in the perception of touch, if ſeveral men ſtand 
about a fire, ſome will ſooner be heated then others ; 
the like for Cold, ſome will apprehend cold weather 
ſooner then others, the reaſon is, that in their percep- 
tion of Touch, the ſenſitive motions work quicker or 


| ſlower in figuring or patterning out heat or cold, 


then in the perception of others. The ſame may be 
ſaid of other objects, where ſome ſentient bodies will 
be more ſenſible of ſome then of others, even in one and 
the ſame kind of perception. But if in all perceptions 
of cold, cold ſhould intermix with the bodies of ani- 
mals, or other Creatures, like as ſeveral Ingredients, 
| then all bodies upon the perception of cold would dif. 
ſolve their figures, which we ſee they donot, for al- 
though all diſſolving motions are knowing and percep- 
tive, becauſe every particular motion is a particalar 
knowledg and perception, yet not every perception re- 
quires a diſſolution or change of its figure : *Tis true, 
fome 
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ſome ſorts or degrees of exterior heat and cold may oc- 
cafion ſome bodies to diflolve their interior figures, 
and change their particular natures, but they have not 
power to diſſolve or change all natural bodies. Net- 
ther doth heat or cold change thoſe boates by an inter- 
mixture of their own particles with the parts of the bo- 
dies, but the parts of the bodies change themſelves by 
way of imitation, like as men put themlelves 1ato a 
mode-faſhion, although oftentimes the ſenles will have 
faſhions of their own, without imitating any other ob- 
jets; fornot all ſorts of perceptions are made by Imi- 
ration or patterning, but ſome are made voluntarily,or 
by rote; as for example,when ſome do hear and ſee ſuch 
or ſuch things without any outward objects. Where- 
fore it is not certain ſteams, or agitated particles in the 
air, nor the vapours and effluviums of exterior objects, 
inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the ſentient, 
thatare the caule of the Perception of Heat and Cold, 
as ſome do imagine; for there cannot probably be 
ſuch differences inthe pores of animal Creatures of one 
ſort, as for example of Men, which ſhould cauſe ſuch 
a different perception as 1s found in them , for aL 
though exterior heat or cold be the ſame, yet ſeveral 
animals of the ſame ſort will have ſeveral and different 
perceptions of one and the ſame degrees of exterior hear 
and cold, as above mentioned ; which difference would 
not be, 1f their perception was cauſed by a real entrance 
of hot and cold particles into the pores of their bodies : 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, Burning-F evers and Shaking-Agues,provethat- 


ſuch effects can be without ſuch exterior cauſes. Nei- 
ther can all ſorts of Heat and Cold be expreſſed by 
Wind, Air and Water, in Weather-glafles ; for 
they being made by Art, cannot give a true information 
of the Generation of all natural heat and cold; but as 
there is great difference between Natural and Artificial 
Ice, Snow, Colours, Light, and the like ; fo be- 
tween Artificial and Natural Heat and Cold ; and 


there are ſo many ſeveral ſorts of heat and cold, that 


it 1s impolstble to reduce them all to one certain cauſe 
or principle, or confine them to one ſort of Motions, as 
ſome do believe that all ſorts of Heat and Cold are 
made by motions tending inward and outward, and 
others, that by aſcending and deſcending, orriſing and 
depreſsing motions, which is no more probable, then 
that all Colours are made by the reflexion of Light, and 
that all White is made by refle&ting the beams of 
light outward, and all black by refleting them 1nward , 
or that a Man when he is on Horſe-back, or upon the 
top of an Houſe, or Steeple, or ina deep Pit or Mine, 
{hould be of another figure then of the figure and na- 
ture of man, unleſs he were diflolved by death, which 
is a total alteration of his figure; for neither Gravity 
nor Levity of Air, nor Almoſpherical Pillars, nor a- 
ny Weather-glaſſes, can give us a true information of 
all natural heat and cold, but the ſeveral figurative cor- 
poreal motions, which make all things in Nature, do 
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alſo make ſeveral forts of heat and cold in ſeveral ſorts 
of Creatures. But I obſerve experimental Philoſo- 
phers do firſt cry up ſeveral of their artificial Inſtru- 
ments, then make doubts of them, and art laſt diſap- 
provethem, ſo that there is no truſtnor truth in them, 
ſo much as to be relied on ; for it 1s not an age, ſince 
Weather-glaſſes were held the onely divulgers of heat 
and cold, or change of weather, and now ſome do 
doubt they are not ſuch infallible Informers of thoſe 
truths; by which itis evident, that Experimental Phi- 
loſophy has but a brittle, inconſtant and uncertain 
ground, and theſe artificial Inſtruments, as Micro- 
ſcopes, Teleſcopes, and the like, which are now ſo 
highly applauded, who knows, but may within a 
ſhore time have the ſame fate, and upon a better and 
more rational enquiry, be found deluders rather then 
true Informers. The truth is, there's not ary thing 
that has and doth ſtill delude moſt mens underſtandings 
more, then that they do not conſider enough the vart- 
ety of Natures actions, and do not imploy their reaſon 
ſo much in the ſearch of natures actions, as they do 
their ſenſes, preferring Art and Experiments before 
Reaſon, which makes them ſtick ſo cloſe to ſome par- 
ticular opinions,and particular ſorts of Motions or Parts, 
asif there were no more Motions, Parts, or Creatures 
in Nature, then what they fee and find out by their 
Artificial Experiments. 
Thus the variety of Natureis a ſtumbling-block to 
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moſt men, at which they break their heads of under- 
ſtanding, like blind men that run againſt ſeveral poſts 
or walls ; and how ſhould it be otherwike, ſince Na- 
tures actions are Infinite, and Mans underſtanding fi- 
nite? for they conſider not ſo much the interior Na- 
cures of ſeveral Creatures, as their exterior figures and 
Phonomena's, which makes them write many Para- 
doxes, but few Truths, ſuppoſing that Senſe and Art 
can onely lead them to the knowledg of truth, when as 
they delude rather their judgments inſtead of inform- 
ingthem. But Nature has placed Senſe and Reaſon 
rogether, {o thatthere is no part or particle of Nature 
which has not its ſhare of reaſon as well as of ſenſe, 
for every part having ſel-motion, hath alſo knowledg, 
which is ſenſe and reaſon, and therefore it is fit we 
ſhould not onely imploy our ſenſes, but chiefly our 
realon in the ſearch ofthe cauſes of natural effets, for 
Senſe is onely a workman, and - Reaſon is the de- 
ſigner and ſurveigher, and as reaſon guides and directs, 
ſo ought ſenſe to work, But ſeeing that in this age, 
ſenſe is more in faſhion then reaſon, it is no wonder 
there are ſo many irregular opinions and judgments a- 
mongſt men; However, although it be the mode, yet 
[ for my part ſhall not follow it, but leaving to our 
Moderns their Experimental or Mode-Philoſophy 
built upon deluding Arc, I ſhall addi my ſelf to the 
ſtudy of Contemplatve-Philoſophy, and Reaſon ſhall 
be my guide. Not that I deſpiſe ſenſe or ſenſitive 
knowledg, 
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knowledg, but when | ſpeak of ſenſe, I mean the per- 
ception of our five exterior ſenſes, helped ( or rather 
deluded) by Art and Arrificial inftruments; for I ſee 
that in this preſent Age, Learned men are fall of Art 
and Artificial trials, and when they have found out 
ſomething by them, they preſently judg that all na- 
tural actions are made the ſame way ; as for example, 
when they find by Art that Salt will make Snow con- 
geal into Ice, they inſtantly conclude from thence 
that all natural congelations are made by ſaline parti- 
cles, and that the Primum Frigidum, or the Principal 
cauſe of all natural cold muſt needs be ſalt, by reaſon 


they have found by Art that falt will do the ſameef- 


fe in the aforeſaid commixture with Snow. But 


how grolly they are deceived, rational men may judg : 
If I were a Chymiſt, and acknowledged their com- 
mon Principles, I might perchance have ſome belief 
in it, but not whileſt 1 follow reaſon; nay, I perceive 
that oftentimes our ſenſes are deluded by their own ir- 
regularities, in not perceiving always truly and right- 
ly the actions of Art, but miſtaking them, which is 
a doubleerror; and therefore that particular ſenſitive 
knowledg in man which is built meerly upon artificial 
experiments, will neyer make him a good Philoſo- 
pher, butregular ſenſe and reaſon muſt do it, that is, 
a regular ſenſitive and rational inquiſition into the va- 
rious ations of Nature ; For put the caſe a Micro- 
ſcope be true concerning the magnifying of an 

exterior 
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exterior object, but yet the magnitude of the object 
cannot give a true information of 1ts interior parts, and 
their motions, or elle great and large bodies would be 
interiouſly known even without Microſcopes : The 
truth is, our exterior ſenſes can go no further then the 
exterior figures of Creatures, and their exterior actt- 
ons, but our reaſon may pierce deeper, and conſider 
their inherent natures and interior ations ; and al- 
though it do lometimes erre, ( for there can be no 
perfect or univerſal knowledg in a finite part con- 
cerning the Infinite ations of Nature) yet it may 
alſo probably gueſs at them, and may chance to hit 
the Truth. T hus Senſe and Reaſon ſhall bethe ground 
of my Philoſophy, and no particular natural eftets,nor 
artificial inſtruments; andif any one can ſhew me a bet- 
terand ſyyer ground or Principle then this, I ſhall moſt 
willivgly and joytully embrace it. 


26. Of the Meaſures, Degrees, and different ſorts of 
Heat and Cold. 


Ome Experimental Philoſophers are niuch inqui- 
ſitive into the meaſures of Heat and Cold ; and 
as we have ſetled ſtandards for weight and magnitude, 
and time, ſo they endeavour to meaſure the varying 
temperature, and gradual differences of heatand cold ; 
but do what they can, their artificial meaſures or 
welghts neither will nor can be fo exact as the 
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natural are,to wit, ſo as not to make them err 1n more or 
leſs: Neither is it poſsible, that all the degrees of heat 
and cold in Nature can be meaſured ; for noman can 
meaſure what he doth not know, and who knows all 
the different ſorts of heats and colds: Nay, if man 
did endeavour to meaſure onely one lort of heat or 
cold, as for example, the degrees of the heat or cold- 
neſs ofthe air, how 1s it polsible that he ſhould do it, by 
reaſon of the continual change of the motions of heat 
or cold of the air, which are fo inconſtant, that it were 
ſurer to meaſure the fluidity of the air, then to mea- 
ſure the degrees of heat or cold of the air ; for the tem- 
per of the air and of its heat and cold, may vary fo, 
as many times we ſhall never find the ſame meaſure a- 
gain, Wherefore if wedeſire to have ſome knowledg 
of the degrees of ſome ſorts of heat or cold, my opt- 
nionis, that we may more eaſily attain to 1t by the help 
of rational perception, then by a ſenſitive inſpe- 
Ction of artificial Weather-glaſles, or the like ; for 
reaſon goes beyond ſenſe; and although the Coke ittve 
perception is belt next the rational, yet the rational is 
above the ſenſitive. But ſome of the learned conceive 
the degrees of heat and cold are made by bare diviſions, 
whenas, in my opinion, they are made by the ſeveral 
degrees of their corporeal figurative motions : They 
do alſo imagine, that there's no degree but muſt aſcend 
from one, to two; from two, tothree ; and ſo forth 
through all numbers: and that from one to twenty, 
there 
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there be ſo many degr ecs as there be numbers ; when 
as, in my optnton, there's no more but one degree re- 
quired from one to a Million, or more ; for though 
both in Nature and Art there are degrees from one Gn- 
gle figure to another, yet there may allo be but one de- 
gree from one to a million , without reckoning any 
intermediate degrees or figures: ſo that a body, when 
it moves quick or ſlow, needs not to go through all 
the intermediate degrees of quicknels or flowneſs, as to 
move quicker and quicker, flower and flower , but 
may immediately move from a very flow, to a very 
quick degree : the truth 1s, no man 1s able to meaſure 
the infinite degrees of natural motions; for though Na- 
ture confiſts of particular finites, yet 1t doth alſo conſiſt 
of infinite particulars ; finite in figure, infinite in num- 
ber ; and who can do from Ainkee to infinite * But 
fv ing diſcourſed hereof elſewhere, I return to heat 
and cold, aud let others diſpute whether the degrees of 
heat and cold in the air, be the ſame with the degrees of 
animal perceptions, or with the degrees of animal cold 
and heat; my opinion is, thatthere being ſeveral forts, 
and Cl particular heats and colds, they cannot be 
juſt alike each other, but there's ſome difference betwixt 
them ; as for example, there are ſhaking , freezing, 
chilly, windy, numb, ſtiff, rare, denſe, moiſt, dry, 
contracting, dilating, aſcending, deſcending, and o- 
ther numerous ſorts of colds; nay, there are ſome ſorts 
of candied figures made by heat, which appear as if 


they 
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they were frozen: Allo there are fluid coids which are 
not wet, as well as fluid hears that are not dry ; for 
Phlegm is flaid, and yet not wet; and ſome ſorts of air 
are Aaid, and not wet; I ſay foe, not all; for ſome 
are hot and moiſt, others hot and dry. The fame may 
be ſaid of ſome ſorts of heat and cold ; for ſome 
aremoiſt, and ſomedry; and there may be at one and 
the ſame time a moilt cold in the air, and adry cold in 
water; which, in my opinion, is the reaſon that in ſealed 
W eather-glaſſes, according to ſome Experimentersre- 
lations, ſometimes the air doth not ſhrink, but rather 
teems to be expanded when the weather grows colder, 
and that the water contracts; not that the cold contra- 
ction of water cauſes anexpanfion of the arr to prevent 
a Vacuum, for there cannot be any ſuch thing as a Va- 
cunm in Nature; but that there 1s a moiſt cold in the 
air, anda dry cold in the water, whereof the dry cold 
cauſes a contraction, and the moiſt cold an expanſion , 
nay, there isoften amoilſt and dry cold in the air at one 
and the ſame time; fo that fome parts of the air may 
have a moiſt cold, "and thenext adjoying parts a dry 
cold, and that but in a very little compaſs ; for there 
may be ſuch contractions and dilations in Nature, which 
make not a hairs breadth difference, Nature being ſo 
ſubtil and curious, as novparticalar can trace her ways ; 
and therefore when I ſpeak of contrations and dilati- 
ons, I do not mean they are all ſuch groſs actions per- 
ceptible by our exterior ſenſes as the works of Art, but 
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ſuch as the curioſity of Nature works. Concerning 
the ſeveral ſorts of animal heat-and cold, they are 
quite different from the Elemental, and ative ſorts of 
heat and cold; for ſome men may have cold fits of an 
Aguc under the Line, or inthe hotteſt Climates; and 
others Burning-Feavers under the Poles, or in the 
coldeſt climates. 'Tis true, that Animals, by their 
perceptions, may pattern out the heat or cold of the 
air, but theſe perceptions are not always regular or per- 
by fect ; neither are the objects art all times exactly pre- 
ſented as they ſhould, which may cauſe an obſcurity 
both in Art, and in particular ſenfitive perceptions, 
and through this yariety the ſame ſort of Creatures 
may have different perceptions ofthe ſame ſorts of heat 
and cold. Beſides it is to be obſerved, that ſome parts 
or Creatures, as for example, Water, and the like li- 
quors, if kept cloſe from the perception either of heat 
or cold, will neither freeze, nor grow hot; and if Ice 
and Snow be kept in a deep Pit, from the exterior ob- 
ject of heat, it will never thaw, but continne Ice or 
Snow, whenas being placed near the perception of 
the Sun, Fire, or warm Air, its exterior figure ,will 
alter from being Ice to Water, and from being cold 
to hot, or to an intermediate temper betwixt both; 
nay, it may alter from an extream degree of cold to 
an extream degree of heat, according as the exterior 
object of heat doth occaſion the ſenſitive perceptive 
motions of Water or Ice to work ; for extreamsare 
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apt to alter thenatural temper of a particular Creature, 
and many times ſo as to caule a total diflolution of its in- 
terior natural figure ; (when I name extreams, I do 
not mean any uttermoſt extreams in Nature ; for Na- 
ture being Infinite, and her particular ations being 
poiſed and ballanced by oppoſites, can never run into 
extreams; but I call them ſo 1n reference onely to our 
perception, as we ule to ſay, 1t 1s extream hot, or ex- 
tream cold ) And the reaſon of it is, that Water by 
its natural perceptive motions imitates the motions of 
heat or cold, but being kept from the perception of 
them, it cannot imitate them. The ſame reaſon may 
be given upon the experiment, that ſome bodies being 
put into water, will be preſerved from being frozen or 
congealed ; for they being in water, are not onely kept 
from the perception of cold, but the water doth asa 
guard preſervethem; which guard, if it be overcome, 
that is, if the water begin to freeze, then they will do 
ſo too. But yet all colds are not airy, nor all heats 
ſunny or fiery; for aman, as mentioned before, may 
have ſhaking fits of an Ague in the hotteſt climate, 
or ſeaſon, and burning fits of a Fever in the coldeſt cli- 
mate or ſeaſon; and as there is difference between ele- 
mental and animal coldand heat, ſo betwixt other forts , 
ſo that 1t 1s but in vain to prove all ſorts of heat and cold 
by Arrficial Weather-glafles, ſuppreſsions and eleva- 
tions of water, Armoſpharical parts, and the like; for 
it is not the air that makes all cold, no not that cold 
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which is called Elementary, no more then it makes 
heat; but the corporeal, figurative, ſelE-moving, per- 
ceptive, rational and ſenſitive parts of Nature, which 
make all other Creatures, make alſo heat and cold. 
Some Learned make much ado about Antiperiſtaſis, 
and the flight of thoſe two contrary qualities, heat and 
cold, from each other ; where, according to their opL- 
nion,. one of them being {urrounded and beſieged by the 
other, retires to the innermoſt parts of the body which 
it poſleſles, and there by recollecting its forces, and a- 
nimating it ſelf tro adefence, is intended or increaſed in 
its degree, and ſo becomes able to reſiſt its adverſa : 
which they prove by the cold expelled from the Earth, 
and W ater by the Sun-beams, which they ſay retires 
to the middle region of the Air, and there defends it 
ſelf againſt the heat that is inthe two other, viz. the 
upper, and the lowerRegions ; and fo it doth in the 
Earth; for,ſay they,we find in Summer, when the air is 
ſultry hot, the cold retreats into Cellars and Yaults, and 
in Winter when the air is cold, they are the Sanctuary 
and receptacle of heat ; {o that the water in wells and 
ſprings, -and the like places under ground, is found 
warm and ſmoaking, when as the water which is expO- 
ſed to the openatr, by cold is congealed into Ice. But 
whatſoever their opinion be, I cannot believe that heat 
and cold run from each other as Children at Boe-peep; 
for concerning the Earths-being warm in Winter, and 
cold in Summer, it 1s not, in my opinion, cauſed by 
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hot or cold Atoms, flying like Birds out of their neſts, 


and returning to the ſame; nor is the Earth like a Store- 


+ houſe, that hoards up cold and heat at ſeveral ſeaſons 


in the year, but there 1s a natural temper of cold and 
heat as well in the Earth, as inother Creatures; and 
that Vaules, Wells, and Springs under ground, are 
warm in Winter, when the exterior air is cold ; 'the 
reaſon 1s, not that the heat of the air, or the Calorifick 
atomes, as they call them, are retired thither to defend 
themſelves from the coldneſs of the air; but they being 
ſo deep in the Earth where the cold cannot enter, are 
kept from the perception of cold, ſo as they cannot 
imitate ſo. well the motions of cold as other Creatures 
that are expoſed to the openair, The like may be ſaid 
of the heat ofthe Sun in Summer, which cannot pene- 
trate deeper into the bowels of the Earth then cold can, 
The truth is, the Earth is to them like an Umbrello, 
which defends or keeps men from the Sun, rain, wind, 
duſt,c#c. but although it detends them trom the heat of 
the Sun, or coldneſs of wind, yetthey have thoſe qua- 
lities naturally within themſelves, ſometumes more, and 
ſometimes leſs : and ſo has the Earth its natural temper 
of heat and cold ; But what Umbrello the middle regi- 
on has, whether it be ſome Planet, or any thing elle, 
I amnot able to determine, unleſs I had been there and 
obſervedit; nay, ten to one but I mighteven then have 
been miſtaken. Wherefore all the contentions and 
diſputes about the doctrine of Antiperiſtaſis, are, in my 
judgment, 
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judgment, to little purpole, ſince we are. not able to 


know all the differences of heat and cold;for if men con- 
ceive there 1s but one heat and cold in Nature, they 
are miſtaken; and much more if they think they can 
meaſure all the ſeveral ſorts of heat and cold inall Crea- 
tures by artificial experiments ; for as much as a Na- 
tural man differs from an artificial ſtatue or picture of 
a man, ſo much differs a natural effec from an artifict- 
al, which canneither beſo good, nor fo laſting as a na- 
tural one: If Charless Wain, the Axes of the Earth, 
and the motions of the Planets,were like the pole,or axes, 
or wheels of a Coach, they would ſoon beout of order. 
Indeed artificial things are pretty toys to imploy, idle 
time ; nay, ſome are very uſeful for our conveni- 
ency, but yet they are but Natures baſtards or change- 
lings, 1f I may fo call them; and though Nature takes 
ſo mach delight in variety, that ſhe is pleaſed with them, 
yet they arenot to be compared to her wiſe and funda- 
mental ations; for Nature, being a wiſe and provi- 
dent Lady, governs her parts very wiſely , methodi- 
cally and orderly ; alſo ſhe 1s very induſtrious, and 
hates to be idle, which makes herimploy her time as a 
good Huſwife doth, in Brewing, Baking, Churning, 
Spinning, Sowiog, Cc. as alſo in Preſerving for thoſe 
that love Sweet-meats, and 1n Diſtilling for thoſe that 
take delight in Cordials , for ſhe has numerous imploy- 
ments, and being infinitely ſelf-moving, never wants 
work, but her artificial works are her works of delight, 
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pleaſure and paſtime : Wherefore thoſe that imploy 
their time in Artificial Experiments, conſider onely 
Natures ſporting or playing ations ; but thoſe that 
view her wiſe Government ,in ordering all her parts,and 
conſider her changes, alterations and tempers in parti 
culars, and their cauſes, ſpend their time more uſefully 
and profitably ; and truly to what purpoſe ſhould a 
man beat his brains, and weary his body with labours 
about that wherein he ſhall loſe more time, then gain 
knowledg * But if any one would takedelight in ſuch 
chings, my opinion 15, that our female ſex would bethe 
fitceſt for it, for they moſt commonly take pleaſure in 
makihg of Sweet-meats, Poſlets, ſeveral ſorts of Pyes, 
Puddings, and the like; not ſo much for their own eat- 
ing, as to imploy their idle time; and it may be, they 
would prove good Experimental Philoſophers, and in- 
form the world howto make artificial Snow by their 
Creams or Poſlets beaten into froth, and Ice by their 
clear, candied or cruſted quiddinies or conſerves of 
fruits; and Froſt by their candied herbs and flowers; and 
Hail by their ſmall comfits made of water and ſugar 
with whites of Eggs ; and many otherthe like figures 
which reſemble Beaſts, Birds, Vegetables, Mine- 
rals,&&'c. But the men ſhould ſtudy the cauſes of thoſe 
Experiments, and by this ſociety the Commonwealth 
would find a great benefit; for the Woman was given 
to Man not onely to delight, but to help and afsiſt him ; 
and I am confident, Women would labour as much 
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with Fire and Furnace as Men, tor they] make good 


| Cordialsand Spirits; but whether they would find out 


the Philoſophers-ſtone, I doubt , for our ſex is more 
aptto waſte, then tomake Gold ; however, | would 
have them try, eſpecially thoſe that have means to 
ſpend - for who knows but Women might be more 
happy in finding it out, then Men, and then would 


Men have reaſon to imploy their time in more profi- 
table ſtudies,then in uſeleſs Experiments. 


27. Of ( ongealation and Freezing. 
—_— Congelation of Water into Ice, Snow, Hail, 


and the like, is made by its own corporeal figu- 
rative motions, which upon the perception of the ex- 
terior object of cold, by the way of imitation, do con- 
tract and condenſe water into ſuch or ſuch a figure. 
Some are of opinion, that Water, orthe like liquors, 
are not contracted, butexpanded or rarified by freez- 
ing; which they prove both by the levity of congealed 
W ater, and the breaking of Glaſſes, Earthen Bottles, 
or other the like Veſlels in which water js contained 
when it freezes : But although I mentioned in my for- 
mer diſcourſe, that there are ſeveral ſorts of colds, as 
for example, moiſt and dry colds, whereof theſe con- 
tract and condenſe, thoſe dilate and rarifie ; fo that 
there are cold dilations, as well as cold contraftions; 


yet Freezing or Congelation being none of the how 
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of moiſt, but of dry colds ; it is not made by expand- 
ing or dilating, but by contracting and condenſing 
motions ; for, that liquid bodies when frozen are more 
extended, 'tis not the freezing motions that cauſe 
thoſe extenſions ; but water being of a dilative nature, 
its interior parts ſtrive againſt the exterior, which figu- 
rative motions do imitate the motions of cold, or froſt, 
and in that ſtrife the water becomes extended or dilated, 
when congealed into Ice : But the queſtion 1s, Whether 
ſolid bodies do dilate or extend when they freeze © and 
my opinion 1s they do not ; for that ſolid bodies, as 
Metal, and the like, are apt to break in a hard froſt, 
doth not prove an expanſion, but the diviſion of their 
parts 1s rather made by contraction ; for though the 
motions of cold in metal are not ſo much exteriouſly 
contracting as to be perceived by our optick ſenſe, in 
its bulk or exterior magnitude, as chey are in the body 
of water, whoſe interior nature 1s dilative ; yet by 


the diviſion which cold cauſes, it may well be believed, 
that freezing hath an interior contractive effect, other- 


wile it could not divide ſo as many times it doth; 
W herefore | believe that ſolid bodies break by an ex- 
tream and extraordinary . contraction of their interior 
parts, and not by an extraordinary expanſion. Be- 
ſides this breaking ſhews a ſtrong ſelf-motion in the 
action of congealing or freezing, for the motions of 
cold are as ſtrong and quick as the motions of heat : 
Nay, even thoſe Experimental Philoſophers which 
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are ſo much for expanſion, confeſs themſelves that wa- 
ter is thicker and heavier 1n Water then in Summer; 

and that Ships draw leſs water, and that the water can 
bear greater burdersin Winter then in Summer; which 
doth not prove a rarefation and expanſion, but rather 
acontraction and condenſation of water by cold : I hey 
likewiſe affirm, that ſome ſpirituous liquors of a mixt 
nature, will not expand, but on the contrary, do vi- 
libly contract in the act of freezing. Concerning the 
levity of Ice, I cannot believe it to be cauſed by expan- 
lion; for expanſion will not makeit lighter, but'tis onely 
a change of the exterior ſhape or figure of the body , 
Neither doth Ice prove Light, becauſe it will float a- 
bove water ; for a great Ship of wood which is very 
heavy, will ſwim, when as other forts of bodies that 
are light and little, will ſink. Nor are minute bubbles 
the cauſe of the Ice's levity, which ſome do conceive 
to ſtick within the Ice, and make it light; for this is but 


a light and airy opinion, which has no firm ground. 


and 1t might as well be ſaid that airy bubles are the 


caule that. a Ship keeps above water ; but though wind 
and fails make a Ship ſwim fafter, yet they will not 
hinder it. from ſinking. The «ruth is, the chief 
cauſe. of the levity or gravity of bodies, is quantity of 
bulk, ſhape, puriry and rarity, or-groſnels and den- 
ſity, and not minute bubles, or inſenſible atomes, or 
pores, unleſs porous bodies be of Jeſs quantity 1n wa- 
Frghen ſome denſe bodies of the ſame magnitude. And 
| E ec thus 
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thus it 1s the Triangular figure of Snow that makes it 
light, and the {quareneſs that makes Ice heavier then 
Snow; for if Snow were porous, and its pores were 
flld with atomes, it would be much heavier then its 
principle, Water. Beſides, Iris to be obſerved, that 
not all kind of Waters of the ſame weight, by reaſon 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Circle-lines which make wa- 
ter ; and therefore thoſe that meaſure all water alike, 
may be miſtaken ; for ſome Circle-lines may be groſs, 
ſome fine, ſome ſharp, ſome broad, ſome pointed, &#c. 
all which may caule a difterent weight of water. 
Wherefore freezing, in my opinion, is not cauſed by 
rarifying and dilating, but by contracting, condenſing 
and retenting motions: andtruly if Ice were expanded 
by congelation, I would fain know, whether its ex- 
panſions be equal. with the degrees of its hardneſs ; 
which if ſo, ajdrop of water might be expanded to a 


great bigneſs; nay, if all frozen liquors ſhould be 


inlarged or extended in magnitude, according to the 


ſtrength of the freezing motions, a drop of water at the 


Poles would become, I will not ſay a mountain, but a 
very large body, Neither can rarefaction, in my 0- 
pinion, be the cauſe of the Ice's expanſion ; for not all 
rarified bodies doextend ; and therefore I do rather 
believea clarefaction in Ice, then a rarefaction, which 
are different things. But ſome may object, That hot 
and ſwelling bodies do dilate, and diffuſe hear and ſcent 


without an expanſion of. their ſubſtance. I anſwer, 
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Thar is more then any one 15able to prove : the erutli 
is, when a fiery-coal, and an odorifterous body caſt heat 
and ſcent (as we uſe toſay ) 'tis not that they doreally 
and actually expand or dilate heat or ſcent without bo- 
dy, for there can beno ſuch thing as an immaterial heat 
or ſcent : neither can Nothing be dilated or expanded, 
but both heat and ſcent being one thing with the hot and 
{melling body, are as exterior objects patterned out by 
the ſenſitive motions of the ſentient body, and fo are 
felr and ſmelt, not by an actual enſston of their own 
parts, or ſome heating and ſmelling atomes, or ar 
immaterial heat and f{mell, but by an inutation of the 
perceptive motions in the ſentient ſubject. The like 
for cold; for great ſhelves or mountains of Ice, do not 
expand cold beyond their icy bodles; but the air patterns 
out the cold, and fo doth the perception of thoſe Sea- 
men that ſail into cold Countries; for itis well to be 
obſerved, that there 1s a ſtint or proportion 1n all natures 
corporeal figurative motions, to wit, 1n her particulars, 
as we may plainly ſee 1n every particular ſort or ſpecies 
of Creatures, and their conſtant and orderly producti- 
ons; for though particular Creatures may change into 
an infinite variety of figures, by the infinite variety of 
natures corporeal figurative mottons, yet each kind or 
fort is ſtinted ſo much as it cannot run into extreams; 
nor make a confuſion, although it makes adiſtinguiſh- 
ment between every particular Creature even in one 
and the ſame fort. Andhence we may conclude, that 

Nature 
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Nature is neither abſolutely neceſsitated, nor has an 
abſolute free-will; for ſhe is ſo much neceſsitated, that 
ſhe depends upon the All-powerfull God, and can- 
not work beyond herſelf, or beyond her own nature ; 
and yet hath ſo much liberty, that 1o her particulars ſhe 
works as ſhe pleaſeth, and as God has given her 
power ; but ſhe being wiſe, acts according to her in- 
finite natural wiſdom, which 1s the cauſe of her or- 
derly Government 1n all particular productions, 
changesand difſolutions, ſo that all Creatures in their 
particular kinds, do move and work as Nature pleaſes, 
orders and direQs; and therefore, as it isimpoſsible 
for Nature to go beyond her ſelf; fo it is likewiſe im- 
poſsible that any particular body ſhould extend be- 
yond it ſelf or its natural figure. I will not ſay, that 
heat or cold, or other parts and figures of Nature, may 
not occaſion other bodies to dilate or extend ; but my 
meaning is, that no heat or cold can extend withour 
body, or beyond body, and tha they are figured and 
patterned out by the motions of the ſentient, which 
imitating or patterning motions of the ſentient body 
cannot beſo perfector ſtrong as the original motions 
in the objec itſelf. Neither do I ſay, that all parts or 
bodies do 1mitate, but ſome, and at ſome times there 
will be more Imitators then at others, and ſometimes 
noneatall; and the imitations are according as the imi- 
rating or patterning parts are diſpoſed, or as the object 
is preſented. Concerning the degrees of a viſible 
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expanſion, they cannot be declared otherwile then by 
the viſibly extended body, nor be perceived by us, but 
by the optick ſenſe : But, nuſtake me not, 1 do nor 
mean, that the degrees of heat and cold can onely be 
perceived by our optick ſenſe, but I ſpeak of bodies vi- 
ſibly expanded by heat and cold ; for ſome degrees 
and ſorts of heat and cold are ſubject tothe humane per- 
ception of ſigat, ſome to the perception of touch, ſome 
to both, and ſome tonone of them, there being ſo ma- 
ny various forts and degrees both of heat and cold, as 
they cannot be altogether ſubject to our orofler exte- 
rior ſenſes, but thoſe which are, are perceived, as [I 
laid, by our perception of fight and touch; for although 
our ſenſitive perceptions do often commut errors and 
miſtakes , either through their own irregularity, or 
ſome other ways ; yet next tothe rational, they are the 
beſt informers we have ; for no man can naturally go 
beyond his rational and ſenſitive perception. And rhus, 
inmy opinion, the nature of Congelation is not effect- 
ed by expanding or dilating, but contracting and con- 
denſing motions 1n the parts of the ſentient body, which 
motions in the congelation of water do not alter the in- 
terior nature of water, but onely contract its exterior 
figure into the figure either of Ice, Snow, Hal, Hoar- 
froſt, or the like, which may be proved by their return 
into the former figure of water, whenloever they dif- 
ſolve ; for whereloever is a total change, or alteration of 
the aries natural motions of a Creature , when 
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once diſſolved, it will never regain 1ts former figure ; 

and therefore although the exterior figures of con- 

gcaled water are various and different, yer they have all 

but one interior figure , which 1s water, into which 

they return as into their principle, whenſoever they 

change their exterior figures by diſſolving and dilating 

motions ; for as a laughing and frowning countenance 

doth not change the nature of a man, ſo neither do they 

the nature of water. I do not ſpeak of artificial, but 
of natural congealed figures, whoſe congelation is made 
by their own natural figurative motions; But although 
all congelations are ſome certain kind of motions, yet 
there may be as many particular ſorts of congelations, as 
there are ſeveral ſorts of frozen or congealed bodies; for 
though I name but one figure of Snow, another of 
Ice, anotherof Hail,e*c. yetI do not deny, butthere 
may be numerous particular ſorts and figures of Ice, 
Snow, Hail, e&&c. all which may have their ſeveral 
freezing or congealing motions; nay, freezing in this 
reſpect may very well be compared to burning, as be- 
ing oppoſite actions; and as there are various ſorts of 
burning, much differing from each other, ſo there are 
of freezing ; for although all burning is of the nature 
of fire, yetnot all burning is an elemental fire ; for ex- 
ample, Lime, and ſome Vegetables, and other Crea- 
tures have burning effe&s, and yet are not an Elemen- 
tal fire : neither doth the Sun and ordinary fire burn 
juſt alike. The ſame may be ſaid of Freezing ; and 1 
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obſerve, that fluid and rare parts are more apt to freeze, 
then ſolid and denſe bodies; for I do not believe all 
ſorts of metal can freeze, ſo as water, or watery liquors, 
unleſs they were made liquid. I will not ſay, that Mi- 
nerals are altogether inſenſible of cold or froſt; but 
they donot freeze like liquid bodtes ; nay, not all liquid 
bodies will freeze z as for example, ſome forts of ſpirt- 
ruous liquors, Oil, Vinous ſpirits, Chymical ex- 
tracts, &c. which proves, that not all ( that is toſay ) 
the infinite parts of Nature, are ſubject to one particu- 
lar kind of action, to wit, the action of freezing ; forif 
Congelation did extend to theinfinite parts of Nature, 
it would not be a finite and particular, but aninfinite 
action ; but, as I ſaid, liquid bodies are more apt to 
freeze, (eſpecially water and watery liquors, ) then 
denſe and hard bodies, or ſome ſortsof oll, and ſpirits; 
for, as we ſee that fire cannot have the ſame operation 
on all bodies alike, but ſome it cauſes to conſume and 
turn to aſhes, ſome it hardens, ſome1t ſoftens, and on 
ſome it hath no power atall : So its oppoſite Froſt or 
Cold cannot congeal every natural body, but onely 
thoſe which are apt to freeze or imitate the motions of - 
cold. Neither do all theſe bodies freeze alike,but ſome. 
flower, ſome quicker ; ſome into ſuch, and ſome into 
another figure ; as for example, even in one kind of 
Creatures, as animals; ſome Beaſts, as Foxes, Bears, 
and thelike, are not ſo much ſenſible of cold, as Man, 
and ſome other animal Creatures ; and dead animals, 
QF 
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or parts of dead animals, will treeze much ſooner then 
thoſe which are living ; not that living animals have 
more natural life then thoſe we call dead ; for animals, 
when diflolved from their animal figure, although 
they have not animal life, yet they have life according 
to the nature of the figure into which they did change ; 
but, becauſe of their different perceptions; for a dead or 
diſſolved animal, as it 1s of another kind of figure then 
a living animal, ſo it has allo another kind of percep- 
tion, which cauſes it to freeze ſooner then a living ani- 
mal doth. But I cannot apprehend what ſome Learned 
mean by the powerful effects of cold upon inanimate 
bodies ; whether they mean, that cold is onely animate, 
and all other bodies inanimate ; or whether both cold 
and other bodies on which it works, be inanimate , if 
the later, I cannot conceive how inanimate bodies can 
work upon each other, I mean ſuch bodies as have nei- 
ther life nor motion, for without life or motion there 
can be no ation : but 1f the former, I would fain know 
whether Cold be ſel-moving © if not, I ask, What is 
that which moves it? Is it an [mmaterial Spirit, or 
ſome corporeal being © It an Immaterial Spirit, we 
mult allow, that this Spirit is either ſelf- moving, or 
muſt be moved by another; if it be moved by another 
Being, and that ſame Being again by another ; we ſhall 
after this manner run into infinite, and conclude no- 
thing ; But if that Imaterial Spirit have ſelEmo- 
tion, why may not a natural corporeal being have the 
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like * they being both Creatures of God, who can as 
well grant ſelE-motion toa corporeal, astoan incorpo= 
real Being; nay; I am not able to comprehend how 
Motion can be attributed to a Spirit; I mean, natural 
motion, which 1s onely a propriety of a body, or of a 
corporeal Being: but if Cold be ſelf-moving, then 
Nature is ſe|-moving ; for the cauſe can be no leſs 
theri the effet; and if Nature be ſelf-moving, no 
part of Nature can be inanimate ; for as the body is, 
ſo arc its parts; and as the cauſe, ſoits effects. ' Thus 
ſome Learned do puzlethemſelves and the world wich 
uſeleſs diſtinctions into animate and inanimate Crea- 
tures, and are ſo much afraid of ſelf-motion, as they 
will rather maintain abſurdities and errors, then allow 
any other ſel-motion in Nature, but what is in them- 
ſelves ; for they would fain be above Nature , and 
petty Gods, if they could but make themſelves Infi- 
nite ; not conſidering that they are but parts of Na- 
ture; as all other Creatnres : Wherefore I, for my 
part, will rather believeas ſenſe and realon guides me, 
and not according to intereſt, ſo asto extollany own 
kind above all the reſt; gr above Nature her ſelf. 
And thus toreturn to Cold, as Congelation is riot a 
Univerſal or Infinite ation, which extends to the In- 
finite parts of Nature, and cauſes not the like effects 
in thoſe Creatures that are perceptible of it; fo I do 
alſo obſerve, that not any other ſorts of bodies but 
W ater will congeal into the figure of Snow, when as 
Gg there 
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there are many that will turn into the figure of Ice ; be- 
ſides, I obſerve that air dothnot freeze beyond its de- 
gree of conſiſtency ; for 1 it did, noanimal Creature 
would be able to breath, ſince all or moſt of them are 
ſubject to ſuch a ſort of reſpiration, as requires a certain 
intermediate degree of air, neither too thick, nor too 
thin ; what reſpirations other Creatures require, I 
am not able to determine for as there are ſeveral infinite 
parts and ations of Nature, fo allo ſeveral forts of Re- 
ſpirations ; and I believe, that what is called theebbing 
and flowing of the Sea,may be the Seas Reſpiration, for 
Nature has ordered for every part or Creature that 
which is moſt fitting and proper for it. 
Concerning Artificial Congelations, as to turn 
W ater or Snow into the figure of Ice, by the commix- 
ture of Salt, Nitre, Allum, or the like, it may, very 
probably, be effected; for Water and watery liquors, 
their interior figure being Circular, may eaſily change, 
by contracting that Circular figure into a Triangle or 
ſquare ; chat is, into Ice or Snow, (for Water, in my 
opinion, hasa round or Circular interior figure, Snow 
a Triangular, and Ice a ſquare ; I do not mean an ex- 
at Mathematical Triangle or Square, but ſuch a one 
as 1s proper for their figures ) and that the mixture of 
thoſe, or.the like ingredients, being ſhaken together 
in a Vial, doth produce films of Ice on the outſide of 
the Glaſs, as Experimenters relate ; proves, not onely 
that the motions of Cold are very ſtrong, but alſo that 
there 
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there is perception 1n all parts of Nature, and char all 
Congelations,both natural and arnficial,are made by the 
corporeal perceptive motions which the ſentient has of 
exterior cold ; whuch1s alſo the reaſon, that Salt being 
mixt with Snow; makes the hquor always freeze firſt 
on that ſide of the Veſſel where the mixture is ; for 
thoſe parts which are neareſt, will imitate firſt the mo- 
tions of froſt, and after them the neighbouring parts, 
until they beall turned into Ice: T he truth is, that all 
or moſt aruficial experiments are the beſt arguments to 
evince, there 1s perception 10 all corporeal parts of Na- 
ture; for as partsare joyned, or commix with parts ; ſo 
they move or work accordingly into ſuch or ſuch fi- 
gures, either by the way of imitation, or otherwiſe ; 
for their motions are ſo various, as it is impoſstble for 
one particulare to deſcribe them all ; but no motion can 
be without perception, becauſe every part or particle of 
Nature, as 1t i ſelf-moving, fo it 1s allo ſelE-knowing 
and perceptive; for Matter, Self-motion, Knowledg 
and Perception, are all but, one thing, and no more dif- 
fering nor ſeparable from each other, then Body, Place, 
Magnitude, Colour and Figure ; W herefore Expe- 
rimental P hiloſophers cannot juſtly blame me for-main- 

taining the opinion of Self-motion, and ageneral Per- 

ception in Nature, 

But to return to Artificial Congelations ; there is as 
much difference between Natural and Artificial Ice 
and Snow, as there is between Chalk and Cheeſe; or 


between 
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between a natural Child, and a Baby viade of Paſte 
or Wax,and Gummed-ſilk ; or between artificial Glaſs, 


and natural Diamonds ; the like may be ſaid of Hail, 
Froſt, Wind, &c. for though their exterior figures 
do reſemble, yet their interior natures are quite dif- 
ferent; and therefore,although by the help of Art ſome 
may make Ice of Water or Snow, yet we cannot 
conclude from hence that all natural Ice is made the 
fame way, by faline particles, or acid Spirits, and the 
like ; for if Nature ſhould work like Art, ſhe would 
produce a man like as a Carver makes a ſtatue, or a 
Painter draws a picture 2 beſides, it would require a 
world of ſuch ſaline or acid particles to make all the Ice 
thatisin Nature, Indeed itis as much abſurdity, asim- 
poſsibiliry, to conſtitute ſome particular ation the 
common principle of all natural heat or cold, and to 
make a Uaniverfal cauſe of a particular effet; for no 
particular Part or Action can be prime in Nature, 
or a fundamental principle of other Creatures or 
ations, although it may occaſion fome Creatures to 
move after ſuch or ſucha way. Wherefore thoſe that 
will needs have a Primum Frigidum, or ſome Bod 
which they ſuppoſe muſt of neceſsity be ſupremely cold, 
and by participation of which, all other cold Bodies ob- 
tain that quality, whereof ſome do contend for Earth, 
fome for Water, others for Air; ſome for Nitre, and 
others for Salt, do all break their headsto no purpoſe ; 
for firſt, there areno extreams in Nature, and there- 
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fore no Body can be ſupreamely cold, nor ſupreamly 
hot : Next, as I aid, it is impoſsible to make one par- 
ticular ſort of Creatures the principle of all the various 
ſorts of heat or cold that are in Nature ; for there is an 
Elemental heat and cold, a Vegetable, Mineral, Ani- 
mal heat and cold ; and there may be many other ſorts 


which we do not know ; and how can either Earth or | 


Water, or Nite, or Salt, be the Principle of alltheſe 
different colds: Concerning the Earth, we fee that 
zine parts ofthe Earth are hot,and ſome cold ; the like 
of Water and Air; andthe ſame parts which are now 
hot, will often in a moment grow cold, which ſhews 
they are as much ſubje& to the perception of heat and 
cold, as ſome other Creatures, and doth plainly deny 
to them th@poſsibility of being a Primum Frigidum. I 
have mentioned in my Poetical Works, that there is a 
Sun in the Center of the Earth ; and in another place, 
I have deſcribed a Chynucal heat ; but thele being but 
Poetical Fancies, I will not draw them to any ſerious 
proofs; onely this I will ſay, that there may be degrees 
of heat and cold in the Earth, and in W ater, as well as 
there are in the Air , for certainly the Earth isnot with- 
out Motion, a dull, dead, moveleſs and inanimate 
body ; but it 1s 2smuch interiouſly aftive, as Air and 
W ater are exteriouſly ; which 1s evident enough by 
the various productions of Vegetables, Minerals, and 
other bodies that derive their off-ſpring out of the 


Earth: And as for Nitre and Salt, although they may 
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occaſion ſome ſorts of Colds in ſome forts of Bodies, 

like as ſome ſorts of food, or tempers of Air, or the 
like, may work ſuch or ſuch eftets in ſome ſorts of 
Creatures; yet this doth not prove that they are the 
onely cauſe of all kinds of heat and cold that are in 
Nature. Thetruth1s, if Air, Water, Earth, Nitre, 
or Salt, or inſenſible, roving and wandering atomes 
{hould be the only cauſe of cold;then there would be no 
difference of hot and cold climates, but it would freeze 
as well under the Line, as it doth at the Poles. But 
there's ſuch a ſtir kept about Atoms, as thatthey are ſo 
full ofa&tion, and produce all things in the world, and 
yet none deſcribes by what means they moye, or from 
whence they have this ative power, 

Laſtly, Some are of opinion, that the chief cauſe 
of all cold, andits effects, is wind ; which they deſcribe 
co be air moved in a conſiderable quantity, and that 
either forwards onely, or in an undulating motion ; 
which opinion, in my judgment, 1s as erroneous as 

y of the former, and infers another abſurdity,which 
5, TE all Winds are of the ſame nature, when as 
there are as many ſeveral forts and differences of 
Winds, as of other Creatures; for there are ſeveral 
Winds in ſeveral Creatures; Winds in the Earth are 
of another kind then thoſe in the Air, and the Wind 
of an animal breath, is different from both; nay, thoſe 
that are in the air, are of different ſorts ; ſome cold 
and dry, ſome hot and moiſt, and ſome temperate, ec. 
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| which how they can all produce the effect of cold or 


freezing by the comprelsion of the air, I am not able 
to judg : onely this 1 dare ſay, that if Wind cauſes 
cold or froſt; then in the midſt of the Summer, or in 
hot Climates, a vehement wind would always pro- 
duce a great Froſt; beſides « would prove, that there 
mult of neceſsity be far greater winds at the Poles, then 
under the .quinotial, there being the greateſt cold : 
Neither will this principle be able to reſolve the que- 
ſtion, why a man that has an Ague feels a ſhaking cold, 
even under the Line, and in the coldeſt weather when 
chere is ng ſtirring of the leaſt wind : All which 
proves, that it is very improbable that Wind ſhould 
be the principle of all Natural Cold, and therefore it 
remains firm, that ſelf-moving Matter, or corporeal, 
figurative ſelt-motion, as it is the Prime and onely 
cauſe of all natural effects, ſo it is alſo of Cold, and 
Heat, and Wind, and of all the changes and altera- 
tions in Nature; whichis, and hath always been my 
conſtant, and, in my ſimple judgment, the moſt 
probable and rational opinion in Natural Philoſo- 


phy. 
28. Of Thawing or diſſolving of Frozen bodies. 
A*® Freezing or Congelation is cauſed by con- 
tracting, condenſing, and retentive Motions, ſo 
Thawing isnothingelſe, bur diſſolving, dilating, and 


extending 


Ne ts 
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. extending motions ; for Freezing and Thawing are 


two contrary actions : and as Freezing is cauſed ſeveral 
ways, according to the various diſpoſition of congela- 
ble bodies, and the temper of exterior cold; ſo I haw- 
ing, or a diſſolution of frozen bodies, may be occaſi- 
oned either by a ſympatherical agreement ; as for ex- 
ample, the thawing of Ice in water; or other liquors, 
or by ſome exterior imitation, as by hot dilating moti- 
ons. And it is to be obſerved, I hat as the time of 
freezing, ſo the time of diffolving is according to the 
ſeveral natures and tempers both of the frozen bodies 
themſelves, and the exterior objects applied to frozen 
bodies, which occaſion their thawing or diflolution : 
for it is not onely heat that doth caule Ice, or Snow, or 
other frozen bodies to melt quicker or ſlower, but ac- 
cording as the nature of the heat 1s, either more or leſs 
dilative, or more or leſs rarifying ; for ſurely an exte- 
r10r actual heat 1s more rarifying then an interior vir- 
tual heat; as weſeein ſtrong ſpirituous liquors which are 
interioully contracting, but being made actually hot, 
become exteriouſly dilating : The like of many other 
bodies; ſo that actual heat 1s more diſſolving then vir- 
tual heat. And this is the reaſon why Ice and Snow 
will melt ſooner in ſome Countries or places then in 
others, and is much harder in ſome then in others ; 
for we lee that neither Air, Water , Earth, Mi- 
nerals, nor any other forts of Creatures are juſt a- 
like in all Countries or Climates : The ſame may be 
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{aid of heat and cold. Beſides, it 1s to be obſerved,thac 
oftentimes a different application of one and the ſame 
object will occaſion ditterent effe&s ; as for example, if 
Salt be mixed with Ice, it may cauſe the contracted 
body of Ice to change its preſent motions into its for- 
mer ſtate or figure, viz. into water ; but being applied 
outwardly, or on the outſide of the Veſiel wherein 
Snow or [ce is contained, 1t may make it freeze harder, 
inſtead of diflolvingit. Alſo Ice will oftentimes break 
into pieces of its own accord, and without the applica- 
tion of any exterior object ; andthe reaſon, in my 
opinion, is, that ſome of the interior parts of the Ice, en- 
deavouring to return to their proper and natural figure 
by vertue of their interior dilative motions, do break 
and divide ſome of the exterior parts that are contracted 
by the motions of Froſt, eſpecially thoſe which have 
not ſo great a force or power as to reſiſt them. 

But concerning T hawing, fome by their trials 
have found, that if frozen Eggs, Apples, andthe like 
bodi2s, be thawed near the fire, they will be thereby 
ſpoiled, but 1f they be immerſed in cold water, or wrapt 
into Ice or Snow, the internal cold will be drawn our, 
as they ſuppoſe, by the external; and the frozen bo- 
dies will be harmlefly, though not ſo.quickly thawed. 
And truly this experiment ſtands much to reaſon , for, 
in my opinion, when frozen bodies perceive heat or 


fire, the motions of their frozen parts upon the percep-_ 


tlon, endeavour to imitate the motions of heat or fire, 


I 1 which 
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which being oppoſite to the motions of cold, in \ this 
ſudden and haſty change, they become irregular in 
ſo much as to cauſe in moſt frozen parts a diflolution 
of their interior natural figure ; Wheretore itts very 
probable, that frozen bodies will thaw more regularly 
in water, or being wrapt into Ice or Snow, then by 
heat or fire ; for I hawing 1s a dilating action, and 
Water, as alſo Ice and Snow ( which are nothing but 
congealed water) being of a dilative nature, may ea- 
ſily occaſion a thawing of the mentioned frozen parts 
by Sympathy, provided, the Motions of the exterior 
cold do not over-power the motions of the interior fro- 
zen parts; for if a frozen body ſhould be wrapt thus in- 
to Ice or Snow, and continue tn an open, cold froſty 
air, I queſtion whether it would cauſe a thaw in the 
ſame body, it would preſerve the body in its frozen 
ſtate from diſſolving or diſuniting, rather then occaſion 
its thawing. But that ſuch frozen bodtes,as Apples, and 
Eggs, &c. immerſed in water, will- produce Ice on 


their out-ſides, 18 no wonder, by reaſon the motions of 


W ater imitate the motions of the frozen bodies ; and 
thoſe parts of water that are neareſt,are the firſt imitators, 
and become of the ſame mode. By which we may ſee, 
that ſome parts will cloath themſelves, others onely vail 
themſelves with artificial dreſſes, moſt of which dreſſes 
are but copies of other motions, and not original acti- 

It makes alſo evident, that thoſe effects are not 
cauſed by an ingrels of trigorifick atomes 1n water, or 
other 
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other conzelable bodies, but by the perceptive moti- 
ons of their own parts. And what | have ſaid of Cold,the 
ſame may be {poken of heat ; for tis known, that a part 
of a mans body being burned with fire, the burning 
may be cured by the heat of the fire; which, in my 
opinion, proceeds from a ſympathetical agreement be- 
twixt the motions of the fire, and the motions of the 
burned part; for every part of a mans body hath its na- 
taral heat, which 1s of an intermediate temper ; which 
heat being heightened by the burning motions of fire 
beyond its natural degree, cauſes a burning and ſmart- 
ing pain in the ſame part; and therefore as the fire did 
occaſion an immoderate heat, by an intermixture of its 
own parts with the parts of the fleſh; ſo a moderate 
heat of the fire may reduce again the natural heat of the 
ſame parts, and that by a ſympathetical agreement 
betwixt the motions of the Elemental and Animal heat 
Bat it is to be obſerved, firſt, that the burning muſt be 


done by an internxture of the fire with the parts of the 


body : Next, that the burning muſt be but skin deep | 


| (asweuſetocallit) that is, the burned part muſt not 


be totally overcome by fire, or elſe 1t will never be re- 
ſtored again. Neither are all burned bodies reſtored 
after this manner, but ſome, for oneand the ſame thing 
will not in all bodies occaſion the like effects ; as we may 
ſee by Fire,which being one and the ſame,will not cauſe 
all fuels to burn alike;and this makes true the old ſaying, 
One Mans Meat is another Mans Poyſon. The truth 
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- for though Nature, and 
alba ſel-moving Matter 1s but one body, andthe 
onely cauſe of all natural efte&ts, yet Nature being 
divided into infinite, corporeal, Gpurative ſelf-movi:;: 
parts, theſe parts, as the effects of that onely cauſe, 
maſt needs be various; and again, proceeding from one 
infinite cauſe, as one matter, they areall but one thing, 
becauſe they are infinite parts of one Infinite body. But 
ſome may ſay, If Nature be but one body, and the 
Infinite parts are all united into that ſame body ; How 
comes it that there 1s ſuch an oppoſition, ſtrife, and war 
betwixt the parts of Nature* I anſwer : Nature be- 
ing Materiel, is compoſeable and divideable; and as 
Compoſition is made by a mutual agreement of parts, 
ſo diviſion is made by an oppoſition or ſtrife berwixt 
parts; which -oppoſirion or diviſion doth not obſtruct 
the Union of Nature, but, on the contrary, rather 
proves, that without an oppoſition of parts, there could 
not be a union or compoſition of ſo many leveral parts 
and creatures, Nor no change or variety in Nature; for 
if all the parts did unanimouſly conſpire and agree in 
thetr motions, and move all but one way, there would 
be but one act or kind of motion in Nature ; when 
as an oppoſition of ſome parts, and a mutual agree- 
ment of others, is not onely the cauſe of the Mira- 
culous variety in Nature, but it poyſes and bal- 
lances, as 1t were, the corporeal, figurative motions, 
which is the cauſe that Nature is Ready and fixt in 


1s, 1t cannot he otherwile 
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her ſelf, although her parts be in a perpetual mo- 
tion. 


29. Several Queſtions reſolved concerning Cold, and 
Frozen Bodies, &c. 


Bree? [ will give you my anſwer to the queſtion, 


which is much agitated amongſt the Learned con- 
cerning Cold, to wit, Whether it be a Poſitive qua- 
lity, or a bare Privation of Heat: And my opinion is, 
That Cold is both a Poſitive quality, and a privation 
of heat : For whatſoever 15a true quality of Cold, muſt 
needs be a privation of Heat ; ſince two oppoſites cannot 
ſubſiſt together in one and the ſame part, at one point of 


time.By Privation,I mean nothing elſe, but an alteration 


of Natures actions 1n her ſeveral parts, or which is all 
one, a change of natural, corporeal motions; and fo the 
death of Animals may be called a privation of animal 
life ; that 15, a change of the animal motions in that 
particular Creature, which made animal life, to ſome 
other kind of action which is not animal life. And in 
this ſenſe, both Cold and Heat, although they be po- 
ſitive qualities, or natural beings, yetthey are alſo pri- 
vations ; thatis, changes of corporeal, figurative mo- 
tions, 1n ſeveral particular Creatures, or parts of Na- 
ture, But what ſome Learned mean by Bare Priva- 
ton, | cannot apprehend; for there's no ſuch thing as 
a bare Privation , or bare Motion in Nature; bu 
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all Motion is Corporeal, or Material ; for Mater, 
Motion and Figure, are but one thing. Which is the 
reaſon, that to explain my ſelf the better 1 ik 
of Motion, Ido always add the word corporeai yr 3- 
gurative ; by which, I exclude all bare or immateria, 


Motion, which expreſsion is altogether againſt ſenſe 


and reaſon. , | 


T he ſecond Queſtion is, Whether Winds have th 
power to change the Exterior temper of the Air: To 
which, I anſwer : That Winds will not onely occaſion 
the Air to be either hot or cold, according to their own 
temper, but alſo Animals and Vegetables, and other 
ſorts of Creatures ; for the ſenſitive,corporeal Motions 
in ſeveral kinds :of Creatures, do often imitate and fi- 
gure out the Motions of exterior objects, ſome more, 
ſome leſs; ſome regularly, and ſome irregularly, and 
ſome not at all; according to the nature of their own 
perceptions. By which we may obſerve, thatthe A- 
gent, which is the external object, has onely an oc- 
caſional power ; and the Patient, which is the ſen- 
tient, works chiefly the effect by vertue of the per- 
ceptive, figurative motions in its own ſenſitive organs or 
parts. 

Queſt. 3. Why thoſe Winds that come from cold 
Regions, are moſt commonly cold, and thoſe that 
come from hot Regions are for the moſt part hot TI 
anſwer ; Thereaſon is, T hat thoſe Winds have more 


conſtantly patterned out the motions of cold or heat 
In 
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in thoſe parts from which they either ſeparated them- 


ſelves, or which they have met withal. Burtit may be 
queſtioned, W hether all cold and hot winds do bring 
their heat and cold along with them out of ſuch hot and 
cold Countries © And 1 am ot option they do not; but 
chat they proceed froman imitation of the neareſt parts, 
which take patterns from other parts, and theſe again 
from the remoter parts ; ſo that they are but patterns of 
other patterns, and copies of other copies: 

Oueſt. 4. Why Fire in ſome cold Regions will 
hardly kindle, or at leaſt not burn freely * I anſwer, 
This 1s no more to be wondered at, then that ſome 
men do die with cold ; for cold being contrary to fire, 
if it have a predominate power, 1t will without doubt 
put out tu fire; not that the cold corporeal motions 
do deltroy fire by their actual power over it, but that 
fire deſtroys it ſelf by an imitation of the motions of 
cold; ſo that cold is onely an occaſional cauſe of the 
fires deſtruction, or at leaſt of the alteration of its mo- 
tions,and the diminution of its ſtrength. But ſome might 
ask, What makes or cauſes this imitation in ſeveral ſorts 
of Cretures{ I anſwer, The wiſdom of Nature,which 
orders her corporeal actions to be always in a mean, ſo 
that one extream (as one may callit) does counteryail 
another. But then you'l ſay, There would always be 
a right and mean temper in all things. I anſwer : So 
there 1s in the whole, that 1s, in Infinite Nature, al- 
though notin every particular ; for Natures Wiſdom 

orders 
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orders her particulars to the beſt of the whole ; and al- 
though particulars do oppoſe each other, yet all oppo- 
ſition tends to the conſervation of a general peace and 
unity in the whole. But to return to Fire , ſince Air 1s 
the proper matter of reſpiration for fire, extream colds 
and froſts, either of air or vapour, are as unfit for the 
reſpiration of fire as water is ; which if it do not kill tt 
quite, yet it will at leaſt make it ſick, pale and faint ; but 
if water be rarified to ſuch a degree, that 1t becomes 
thin vapour, then it is as proper for its reſpiration, as atr. 
Thus we ſee, although fire hath fuel, whichis its food, 
yet no food can keep it alive without breath or re- 
ſpiration : The like may be ſaid of ſome other Crea- 
tures. - 

Ou.5. Whether Wood be apt to freeze? My Anſwer 
is, I hat I believe that the moiſt part of Wood, which is 
ſap,may freeze as hard as W ater, but the ſolid parts can- 
not do ſo; for the cracking noiſe of Wood is no proof 
of its being frozen, becauſe Wainſcot will make ſuch a 
noiſe in Summer, as well as in Winter. And itis to 
be obſerved, that ſome bodies will be apter to freeze in 
a weak, then in a hard froſt, according to their own 
diſpoſitions; which is as much to be conſidered, as the 
obje&t of cold or froſt it ſelf ; for ſome bodies do 
more, and ſome leſs imitate the motions of ſome ob- 
jets, and ſome not at all : and thus we ſee that ſolid 


bodies do onely imitate the contractive motions of 
cold,but not the dilative motions of moiſture, which - 
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ſtring, which being tied too hard, will fly aſun- 


der> and asthey imitate Cold, ſo they do alſo imitate 


Thaw. 

Queſt. 6. Whether Water be fluid in its nature, or 
but occaſionally by the agitation of the air © I anſwer : 
That Water is fluid in its own nature, needs no proof, 
but'tis known enough by the force of its dilating mo- 
tions ; for Water, when it gets but liberty, it over- 
flows all, and dilates everywhere ; which proves 
it is not air that- makes it fluid, but itis ſo in its own 
Natures. 

Queſt. 7. What produces thoſe great Precipices and 
Mountains of Ice which are found in the Sea,and other 
great waters: I anſwer : That Snow, as alſo thick 
Fogs and Miſts, which are nothing but rarified wa- 
ter,falling upon the Ice, make its out-fide thicker, and 
many great ſhelves and broken pieces of Ice joyning 
together, produce ſuch Precipices and Mountains as 
mentioned. 

Oueſt. 8. Whether Fiſhes can live in frozen W a- 
ter * 1] anſwer : If there be as much water left un- 
frozen, as will ſerve them for reſpiration, they may 
live ; for it 1s well known, that Water is the chief 
matter of reſpiration for Fiſh, and not Air; . for Fiſh 
being out of water, cannot live long, but whilft they 
live, they gaspand gape for water : I mean ſuch kinds 


of Fiſh which dolive altogether 11 Water, and not 
L | ſuch 


is the cauſe they break in a hard froſt, like as a 
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ſuch Creatures as are of a mixt kind, and live in 
water as well as by land, which the Learned call Am- 
phibious Creatures; as Otters, and the like, which 
may livein the air, as well as in water : Thoſe Fiſh, [ 
ſay, if the water be thorowly frozen, or if but the 
ſurface of waterbe quite frozen over to a pretty depth, 
will often die, by reaſon the water that remains unfro- 
zen, by the contraQtion of Ice has altered for that time 
its dilative motions, to retentive motions ; and like as 
en are ſmothered in a cloſe air, fo Fiſh in cloſe wa- 
ter, thatis, in water which is quite covered and in- 
cloſed with Ice : but at ſome menhave not fo nice 
and tender natures as others, and ſome have larger 
organs for reſpiration then others, and ſome are more 
accuſtomed to ſome ſorts of air then others, which 
may cauſe them to endure longer, or reſpire more 
freely then others ; ſo ſome Fiſhes do live longer in 
ſuch cloſe waters, then others ; and ſome may be like 
Men that are ſroſt-bitten, which may chance to live 
even in thoſe waters that are quite thorowly frozen, as 
Experimentersrelate ; but yet I cannot believe, that 
the water, in which Fiſhes have been obſerved to live, 
can be ſo thorowly frozen to ſolid Ice, . that it ſhould 
not leave ſome liquidity or wetneſs init, although not 
perceptible by our ſight, by which thoſe Fiſhes were 
preſerved alive : However, it is more probable 
for Fiſh to live in Ice, then for other Creatures, be- 
cauſe the Principle of Ice 15 Water , which is the 
matter 
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matter of the Fiſhes reſpiration, which keeps them alive. 

Queſt. 9, Whether in decoctions of Herbs, when 
congealed or frozen into Ice, the figures of the Herbs 
do appear inthelce: This is affirmed.for Trath by 
many Learned; and though I do not deny,but that ſuch 
liquors in freezing may have ſome reſemblance of their 
ſolid parts ; yet I do not believe it to be univerſal; 
for if the blood of an animal ſhould be congealed into 
Ice, I doubt it would hardly repreſent the figure of an 
animal. Indeed there's much difference between the 
exterior figures of Creatures, and their interior natures, 
which is evident even in frozen water, whole exteri- 
or Icy figures are numerous, when as their interior na- 
ture is but water; and there may alſo ſeveral changes 
and alterations of exterior figures be made by Art, when 
their interior nature is but one and the ſame. 

Queſt.1o. Whether Cold doth preſerve Bodies from 
Corruption: Tanſwer: That, in my opinion, it may 
be very probable : For Corruption or Putrefaction is 
nothing but irregular difſolving motions ; when as Free- 
zing or Congelation is made by regular contrafting 
and condenſing motions; and fo long as theſe motions 
of Freezing are in force, it is impoſs|ble the motions 
that make Corruption ſhould work their efte&, But 
that ſuch bodies as have been thorowly frozen , after 
being thawed, are moſt commonly ſpoiled ; the rea- 
ſon is, that the freezing or congealing motions, being 
notnatural to thoſe bodies, have cauſed ſuch a thorow- 
alteration 
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alteration of the natural motions of their parts, as a hun- 


dred to one but they will never move regularly and or- 
derly again afterward; but on the contrary,thelr interior 
motions do quite and abſolutelely change, by which 
the figures totally altered from its former nature : but 
ifa ſolid body benot throughly frozen, it may be redu- 
ced toa perfect regularity again ; for thoſe natural mo- 
tions that are not altered, may occaſion the reſt to at 
as formerly, to the preſervation of that figure. 


30. Of Contrattion and Dilation. 


Here: have been, and are ſtill great diſputes a- 
mongſt the Learned concerning Contraction and 
Extenſion of: bodies ; but if I were to decide their con- 
troverſie, I would ack firſt, Whether they did all agree 
in one principle © ?. thatis, whether their principle was 
purely natural,and not mixt with divine or ſupernatural 
things; for if they did not well apprehend one anothers 
meaning,. or argued upon different principles, it would 
be. but a folly to diſpute, becaule it would be impoſ- 
ſible for them to agree, But concerning Contraction 
and Dilation, my opinion 1s., That there can be no 


Contraction nor Extenſion of aſingle part, by reaſon 


there isno ſuch thing as a ſingle or individeable part in 
Nature ; for even that which the learned call an atome, 
although they make it a fingle body, yet being mate- 
terial or corporeal,it muſt needs be divideable : Where- 


fore 
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fore all ContraQion aiid Dilation conſiſts of parts & >. 
much as body doth, and. there is no body: that is nor 
contractive and dilative, as'well as it is divideable and 
compoſeable; for parts are, as it were, the effects of a 
body, by reaſon there is no body without parts; and 
contrattion and extenſion are the effects of parts, and 
magnitude and place are the effects of contraction and 
exnſion; and all theſe are the effects of corporeal ft- 
gurative (AC vote, which I havemore fully declared 
in ſeveral places of my Philoſophical Works: 

But ſome may fay, It is impoſsible that a Bay can 
make it ſelf bigger or leſs then by Nature it is? My 
anſwer is, I do not conceive what is meant. by being 
little or great by Nature ; for Nature is ina perperual 
motion, and fo are her Darts, which do work, inter- 
mix, join, divide and move according as Nature plea- 
ſes without any reſt or interauſsion. Now if there be 
ſuch changes of parts and motions, it is impoſsible that 
there.can be any conſtant figure in Nature ; I mean, fo 
as not to have its changes of motions as ol as the reſt, 
although they be notall after the ſame manner ; And 
if there can be no conſtant figure in Nature, Wo can 
neither be aconſtant litleneſs or greatnels,nor a conſtant 
rarity or denſity, butall parts of Nature muſt change 
according; to their motions ; for as iparts divide and 
compoſe , ſo are their figures ; ' and ſince there are 
contracting and dilating motions, as well as there are 
of other ſorts, there are alſo contracting and dilating 
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parts; and if there be contrafting and dilating parts, 
then their magnitude changes accordingly ; for mag- 
nitude doth not barely conſiſt in quantity, but in the ex- 
tenſion.of the parts of the body, and as the magnitude 
of a body is, fo is place ; ſo that place is larger, or leſs, 
according as the body contracts ot dilates; for it is well 
to be obſerved, that it 18 not the interior figure of any 
part or Creature of Nature that alters by contration 
or dilation ; for example, Gold or Quickſilver is not 
changed from beingGold or Quickſilver when ir is ra- 
rified, but onely that figurepurts it ſelf into ſeveral po- 
ſttires. Which proves, that theextenſionof a body 
is not trade by an addition or intermixture of forraign 
parts, as compoſition ; nor contraction, by a dimi- 
nution of its own parts, as diviſion ; for dilation and 
compoſition, as alſo diviſion and contraRion, are dif 
ferent ations ; the dilation of a body isan extenſion of 
its own parts, bur compoſition is an addition of forreign 
parts; and contrattion, alchough it makes the body 
leſsin magnitude, yet it loſes nothing of its own parts: 
The truth is, as diviſion and compoſition are natural 
corporeal motions, fo are contraRtion and dilation ; and 
as both compoſition and diviſion belong to parts, ſo do 
cotitration and dilation ; for there can be no contrati- 
ON or dilation ofa ngle part. 


31. Of 
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3t. Of the Parts of Nature, arid of Sine 


Lthough I am of opinion, that Nature is 4 

ſelE-moving, and conſequently a ſelf-living and 
ſelEknowing infinite body, divideable into infinite 
parts; yet 1 do not mean thattheſe parts are Atomes ; 
for there can be no Atome, that is, an individeable body 
in Nature, becauſe whatſoever has body, or is tnate- 
rial, has quantity, and what has quantity 1s divideable, 
But ſome may ſay, if a part be finite, it cannot -bedi- 
videable into Infinite. To which Lanſwer, that there 
is noſuch thing as one finite ſingle part in Nature , for 
when I ſpeak of the parts of Nature, I do not under- 
ſtand, that thoſe parts are like grains of Corn, or ſand 
in one heap, all of one figure or magnitude, and ſepa- 
rable from each other ; but I conceive Nature to be an 
Infinite body, bulk or magnitude, which by its owrt 
ſelE-motion 1s divided into infinite parts, not ſingle or 
individable parts, but parts of one continued body, one- 
ly diſcernablefrom each other by ther proper figures, 
cauſed by the changes of particular motions ; for it is 
well to be obſerved, firſt, that Nature is corporeal, 
and therefore divideable : Next, That Nature is ſelf- 


' moving, and therefore never at reſt; I do notmean 


xteriouſly moving : for Nature being iafinite, is all 
within it ſelf, and has nothing without or beyond it, 


becauſe i « is without limits or bounds; butincerioufly, 
fo 
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lo that all the motions that are in Nature are within her 
ſelf, and being various and infinite in their changes, they 
divide the ſubſtance or body of Nature 1nto infinite 
parts; for the parts of Nature, and changes of Mo- 
tion are but one thing ; for werethere no Motion, there 
would be no change of figures: *Iis true, Matter in 
its own nature would be divideable, becauſe whereſo- 
ever is body, there ate parts ; butif it had no motion, it 
would not have ſuch various changes of figures as it 
hath ; wherefore it is well to be conſidered, that ſelf- 
motion'1s throughout all the body of Nature, and that 
no part or figure, how {mall ſoever, can be without 
ſelf-motion ;- and according as the motions are, ſo are 
the parts ; for infinite changes of motions make infinite 
parts ; nay, what we call one finite part, may have 1n- 
finite changes, becauſe it may be divided and compo- 
ſed infinite ways. By which it is evident, firſt, that 
no certain quantity or figure can be aſsigned to the parts 
of Nature, as I ſaid before of the grains of corn or ſand; 
for infinite changes of motions produce infinite varie- 
ties of figures; and all the degrees of denſity, rarity, 
levity, gravity, ſlownels, quicknes: nay, all the ef- 
fects that are in Nature : Next, that it is impoſsible 
to have ſingle partsin Nature, that is, parts which are 
individeable tn themſelves, as Atomes ; and may fubſiſt 
ſingle; or by themſelves, preciſed or ſeparated from 


all other parts, for although-thereare perfect and whole 


figures in Nature," yet are' they nothing elfe bur parts 
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of Nature, which conſiſt of a compoſition of other 
parts, and their figures make them diſcernable from 
other parts or figures of Nature. For example : 

an Eye, although it be compoſed of parts, and has a 
whole and perfet figure, yetitis but apart of the Head, 
and could not ſubſiſt without it : Alſo the Head, al- 
though it has a whole and perfect figure, yet'tis a part 
of the Body, and could not ſubfiſt without it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all other particular and perfect fi- 
gures. Asforexample: an Animal, though it be a 
whole and perfect figure, yet it is but a part of Earth, 
and ſome other Elements, and parts of Nature, and 
could not ſ{ubſiſt without them ; nay, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, the Elements cannot ſubſiſt 
without other Creatures : All which proves, that 
there areno ſingle Parts, nor Vacuum, nor no Comp! 

tion of loole Atomes in Nature ; for if ſuch a whole and 
perfect figure ſhould be divided into mullions of other 


parts and figures, yet it is impoſsble to divide it into . 


ſingle parts, by reaſon there 1s as much compoſition, 
as there is diviſion in Nature, and as foon as parts are 
divided from ſuch or ſuch parts, at that inſtant of time, 
and by the ſame act of diviſion they are joyned to other 
parts : and all this becauſe Nature 1s a body of a conti- 


nued infiniteneſs, without any holes or vacuities : Nay, 


| were it poſſible that there conld be a fingle part, that 


is, apart ſeparated from all the reſt ; yet being a part of 
Nature, it muſt conſiſt of the ſame fabſtance as Na- 
N n fure 
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ture her ſelf ; but Natute 1s an Infinite compoſition of 


rational, ſenſitive and inanimate matter ; which although 
they do conſtitute but one body becauſe of their cloſe 
and inſeparable conjunction and commixture; never- 
theleſs they are ſeveral parts ( for onepatt is not ano- 
ther part) and therefore every part or particle of Na- 
ture conſiſting of the ſame commixture, cannot beſin- 
gle or individable. Thus it remains firm, that ſelE 
motion is the onely caufe of the vatious parts and 
changes of figures ; and that when parts move or fepa- 
rate themſg]ves from parts, they move and joyn to other 
parts attheſame point oftime ; I do not mean that parts 
do drive or preſs upon each other, for thoſe are 
forced and conſtraint actions, when as natural ſelE-mo- 
tions are free and voluntary ; and although there are 


preſſures and re-aRtions in Nature, yet they ate not u- 


niverſal actions : Neither is there any ſuch thing as a 


. ſtoppage in the actions of Nature, not do parts move 


through Empty ſpaces; but as ſome parts joyn, fo 0- 
thers divide by the fame at; for although fome parts 
can quit ſuch or ſuch parts, yet they cannot quit all 
parts ; for example, a man goes a hundred miles, he 
leaves or quits thoſe parts from whence he removed 
firſt; but as ſoon as he removes from ſuch parts, he 
joyns to other parts, were his motion no more then a 
hairs breadth ; fo that all his journey is nothing elſe bue 
a diviſion and compoſition of parts, whereloever he 
goes by water, or by land , for it is impoſstble for him 

to 
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to quit parts in general, |, although i it be in his choice to 
quit ſuch or ſuch particular parts, and to join to what 
arts he will: | | 
When I ſpeak of Motion, I deſire to be under- 
ſtood , that I do not mean any other but Corpo= 
real motion ; for there is no other motion in Na- 
ture ; ſo that Generation, Diſſolution, Alteration, 
Augmentation, Diminution, Transformation ; nay; 
all the actions of Senſe and Reaſon, both interior; and 
exterior,and what motions ſoever in Nature are corpo- 
real, although they are not all perceptible by our ex- 
terior ſenſes; for our ſenſes are too groſs to perceive 
all the curious and various actions of Nature, and it 
would be but a folly to deny what our ſenſes cannot 
perceive; for although Senſe and Reaſon are the ſame 
inall Creatures and parts of Nature, not having any 
degrees 1n themſelves, no more then felf-knowleds 
hath ; for ſelf-knowledg can bat be ſelE-knowleds, and 
ſenſe and reaſon can bur be ſenſe and reaſon ; yet the 
do not work in all parts of Nature alike, but according 


as they ate compoſed : and therefore it is impoſsible for 


any humane eye to ſee the exterior motions of all Crea- 
tures, except they be of ſomegroſſer bodies; For who 
can ſee the motion of the Air, and the like? Nay, | 
believe not that all exterior motions of grofſer bodies 
can be perceived by our ſight, much leſs their interior 
ations ; and by this I exclude Reſt : for if Matter, 
or corporeal Nature be in a perpetualmotion, there 


can 
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can be no reſt in Nature, but what others call reſt, 1s 
nothing elſe but retentive motions, which retentive mo- 
tions, are as active as diſperſing motions; for Mr. Des 
Cartes ſays well, that it requires as much action or force 
to ſtay a Ship, as to ſet it a float, and there 1sas much 
action required in keeping parts together, as in diſper- 
ſing them. Beſides, interior motions are as active as 
ſome exterior- ; nay, ſome more ; and ] believe, 
if there were a World of Gold, whoſe parts are cloſe 
and denſe, it would beas active interiouſly, as a world 
of air, which 1s fluid and rare, would be active exteri- 
ouſly. But ſome may fay, How is it poſsible tha: 
there can be a motion of bodies without an empty ſpace ; 
for one body cannot move in another body © I an- 
lwer : Space ischange of diviſion, as Place is change of 
magnitude ; but divifion and magnitude belong to 
body ; therefore ſpace and place cannot be without bo- 
dy, but whereſoever is body, there is place alſo : Net- 
ther can a body leave a place behind it; fo that the di- 
ſtincton of interior andexterior place is needleſs, be- 
cauſe no body can have two places, but place and body 
are but onething ; and whenſoever the body changes, 
its place changes alſo. But ſome do not conſider that 
there are degrees of Matter ; for Natures body doth 
not conliſt of one degree, as to be all hard ordenſe like 
aſtone, butasthereare infinite changes of Motion, ſo 
there are in Nature infinite degrees of denſity, rarity, 


oroſsnels, purity, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, &c. all cauſed 
by 
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by ſelf-motion; which hard, grols, rare, fluid, denſe, 
ſubtil, and many other forts of bodies, in their ſeveral 
degrees, may more eaſily move, divide and join, from 
and with each other, being in a continued body, then 
if they had a Vacuumto move in; for were there a Va- 
cuum, there would be-no ſucceſsive motions, norno 
degrees of {wiftneſs and ſlowneſs, but all Motion 
would be done in an inſtant. The truth is, there 
would be ſuch diſtances of ſeveral gaps and holes, that 
Parts would never join if once divided; in ſo much 
as a piece of the world would become k ſingle parti- 
cular World, not joyning to any part beſides it ſelf, 
which would make a horrid confuſion in Nature con- 
trary to all ſenſe and reaſon. Wherefore the opinion 
of Vacuumis, in my judgment, as abſurd as the opini- 
on of ſenſeleſs and irrational Atomes, moving by 
chance ; for it 1s more probable that atomes ſhould 
have life and knowledg to move regularly, then that 
they ſhould move regularly and wiſely by chance, and 
without life and knowledg ; for there can be no re- 
gular motion without knowledg,ſenſe and reaſon; and 
thereſore thoſe that are for Atomes, had beſt to be- 
lieve them to be {elt-moving, living and knowing _ 
dies, or elſe their opinion is very irrational. Burt the” 
opinion of Atomes, is fitter for a Poctical fancy, then 
for ſerious Philoſophy ; and this is the reaſon that ] 
have waved it in my Philoſophical Works : for it 


there can be no ſingle parts, there cannot be Atomes 
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in 'in Nature, or elſe Nature would be like a Beggars 
coat full of lice; Neither would ſhe be able to rule thoſe 
wandering and ſtragling atomes, becauſe they are nor 
parts of her body, but each 1s aſingle body by it ſelf, 
having no dependance upon each other ; Wherefore 
if there ſhould be a compoſition of Atomes, it would 
not be a body made of parts, but of ſo many whole 
and intire ſingle bodies meeting together .as a ſwarm of 
Bees : Thetruth 1s, every Atome being ſingle, muſt 
be an abſolute bady by 1t ſelf, and have an abſolute 
power and. knowledg ; by which it would become a 
kind of a Deity; and the concourſe of them would ra- 
ther cauſe a confuſion, then a conformity in Nature, 
becauſe all Atomes, being abſolute, they would all be 
Governours, but none would be governed, 

Thus [ have declared my opinion concerning the 
parts of Nature, as alſo Vacuum, and Atomes, to wit, 
T hat it 1s 1mpoſstble there can be any ſuch things in 
Nature. Twill conclude after I have given my anſwer 
to theſe two following Queſtions. 

Firſt, It may be asked, Whether the Parts of a 
Compoſed figure do continue in ſuch a Compoſition 
until che whole figure be diſſolved © I anſwer, My 0- 
pinion 1s, that in ſome compoſitions they do continue, 
at leaſt ſome longer then others ; bur although ſome 
parts of a figure do disjoin from each other, and join 
with others; yet the ſtructure of the Creature may ne- 
vertheleſs continue. Neither is it neceſſary, that thoſe 


which 
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which begin a buiding; muſt needs ſtay tothe end 6r 

perfection of it, for ſome may begin, others may work 
on, and alice may finſh it; alſo ſome may repair, 
and ſame may ruine; and it is well ta be obſerved, that 
the compoſitions of all Creatures are not alike, nor do 
they continue or diflolve all alike, and at the ſame 
time. 

Secondly, It may be queſtioned, Whether there 
can be an infinite diſtance between twa or more parts * 
And my anſwer 1s, T hat diſtance properly dath nat 
belong to infinite, but onely to firute pars ; for diſtance 
is acertain mealure between parts and parts, and where- 
ſoever is a meaſure, there muſt be twa extreams ; but 
there are no extreams nar ends in infinite, and there- 
fore there can be no infinite diſtance berween parts. In- 
deed, it is a meer contradiction, and non-ſenſe to ſay, 
Infinit between parts, by reaſon the word Between, im- 
pliesa finitenels, as between ſucha part, and ſuch a part. 
But you will ſay, Becauſe Nature is an infinite body, it 
muſt havean infinite meaſure ; for whereſoever is bo- 
dy, there is magnitude and figure; and whereſoever 
is magnitude and figure, there 1s meaſure. I anſwer; 
'Tis true, body, magnitude and figure, are all but one 
thing : . and according as the body 1s, ſo is its magnitude 
and figure ; but the body of Nature being infinite, its 
magnitude and figure muſt alſo be infinite. Bur mi- 
ſtakeme not: I do not mean a circumſcribed and per- 


fect exterior magnitude, by reaſon there's nothing ex- 
terior 
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terior inreſpect to Infinite, but in relation to its infinite 
parts. The truth is, Men do often miſtake in ad{cri- 
bing to Infinite that which properly belongs to particu- 
lars; or at leaſt they conſider the attributes of an infi- 
nite and a finite body, after one and the ſame manner ; 
and no wonder, becaule a finite capacity cannot com- 
prehend what infinite 1s; but although we cannot po- 
ſitively know what infinite 1s, yet we may gueſs at it by 
its oppoſite, that is, by Finite ; for infinite is that 
which has no terms, bounds or limits; and therefore it 
cannot be circumſcribed ; and if it cannot be circumſcri- 
bed as a finite body, it cannot have an exterior magni- 
trade and figure as a finite body, and conſequently no 
meaſure. Nevertheleſs, it 1s no contradiction to lay, 
it has an Infinite magnitude and figure. for although 
[Infinite Nature cannot have any thing without or be- 
yond it (elf, yet it may have magnicude and figure 
within it ſelf, becauſe it is a body, and by thisthe mag- 
nitude and figure of infinite Nature is diſtinguiſhed 
from the magnitude and figure of its finite parts, for 
theſe have each their exterior and circumſcribed figure, 
which Nature has not. And as for Meaſure, it is one- 
ly an effect ofafinite magnitude, and belongs to finite 
parts that have certain diſtances from each other. 'Tis 
true, one might in a certain manner ſay, An infinite 
diſtance; as for example, if there be an infinite Line 
which has no ends, one might call the infinite exten- 
ſion of that line-an infinite diſtance; but this 1s an im- 
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proper expreſsion, and it is better to keep the term of 

an infinite extenſion, then call it an infinite diſtance ; 

for as I ſaid before; diſtance is meaſure, and properly / | 
belongs to parts : Nay, if it were poſsible that there ) 
could be an infinite diſtance of parts in Nature, yet 

the perpetual changes of Motions, by which parts re- 

move, and join from and to parts, would not allow 

any ſuch thing in Nature, for the parts of Nature are 

always in action, working, intermixing, compoſing, 

dividing perpetually ſo as 1twould be impolsible for 


chem to keep certain "RAY 


But to conclude this Diſcourſe, I deſire it may be 
obſerved, 

3. That whatſoever 1s body , were it an Atome, 
muſt have parts ; ſo that body cannot be without 
parts. | 

2. Thatthere isno ſuch thing as reſt or ſtoppage ih 
Infinite Matter; but there is ſelEmotion in all parts of 
Nature, although they are not all exteriouſly, local- 
ly moving to our perception; for reaſon muſt not de- 
ny what our ſenſes cannot comprehend : : although a 
ptece of Wood or Metal has no exterior progrefsive 
motion, fuch asis found in Animals; nevertheleſs, it 
15 not without Motion, for it is ſubject to Generation 
and Diſfolution, which certainly are natural corporea] 
motions, beſides many others; the truth is, the harder, 
denſer, and firmer bodies are, the ſtronger: are their 
motions ;. for it requires more ſtrength to keep and 
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hold parts together, then to diſſolve and ſeparate 
them. 

3. That without motion, parts could not alter their 
figures, neither would there be any variety in infinite 
Nature. 

4. Ifthere were any ſuch thing as Atomes, and /a- 
cnum, there would be no conformity, nor OP 
in Nature. 

_ Laſtly, As there 1s a perpetual ſelEmotion in Na 
ture, andall her parts, fo it is impolstble that there can 
be perfe&t meaſures, conſtant figures, orſingle parts in 
Nacure. 


32. Of the (/ _ Parts of this oy orld; and whether 
they be alterable *? 


T" may be queſtioned, Whether the celeſtial parts of 
the world never alter or change by their corporeal 
figurative motions, but remain conſtantly the ſame 
without any change or alteration! I anſwer: Con- 
cerning the general and particular kinds or ſorts of Crea- 
tures of this world, humane ſenſe and reafon doth ob- 
ſerve, that they do not change, but are continued by 
a perpetual ſupply and ſucceſsion of Particulars without 
any general alteration or diſſolution ; but as for the ſin- 
oulars or particulars of thoſe kinds and forts of Crea- 
tures, 1t 15s moſt certain, that they are ſubject to per- 
petual alterations, generations and difſolutions; for ex- 
ample, 
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ample, humane ſenſe and reaſon perceives, that the 
Parts of the Earth do undergo continual alterations . 
ſome do change into Minerals, ſome into Vegetables, 
ſome ihto Animals, &'c. and theſe change again into 
ſeveral other figures, and alſo ſome into Earth again, 
and the Elements are changed one into another, when 
as yet the Globe of the Earth it ſelf;remainsthe ſame 
without any general alteration or diflolution ; neither 
is there any want or decay of. general- kinds of 
Creatures,but onely a change of their particulars; And 
though our perception is but finite,- and muſt contain it 
ſelf within its own compals or bounds, ſo thatit cannot 
judg of all particulars chat are in Nature : Never- 
theleſs, 1 ſee no reaſon, why the Celeſtial parts of the 
World ſhould not be ſubject to alteration, as well as 
thoſe of the Terreſtrial Globe, forif Nature be full of 
ſelf-motion, -no particular can be at reſt , or without 
action ; but the chiefaRtions of Nature are Compoſi- 
tion and Diviſion, and changes of Parts : Wherefore, 
although to our humane perception, the Stars and Pla- 
nets do not change from their general nature, as from 
being ſuch or ſuch compoſed figures, but appear the ſame 
to us, without any general ot remarkable change of 
their exterior figures ; yet we cannot certainly affirm, 
that the parts thereof be either movelels or unalterable, 
they being too remote from our perception, to diſcern 
all heir particular motions : For put the caſe, the 
Moon, or any other of the Planets, were inhabited 


by 
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by animal Creatures, which could ſee as much of this 
terreſtrial Globe, as we ſee of the Moon, although 
they would perceive perhaps the progreſſive motion of 
the whole figure of this terreſtrial Globe, in the ſame 
marniner as we do perceive the motion of the Moon, yet 
they would never be able to dilcern the particulat parts 
thereof,vig. T rees, Animals,Stones,W ater,Earth, ec. 
much leſs their particular changes and alterations, ge- 
nerations and diflolutions. In the like manner do the 
Celeſtial Orbs appear to-us ; for none that inhabit this 
Globe will ever be able to diſcern the particular parts of 
which the Globe of the Moon conſiſts, much leſs 
their changes and motions. Indeed, it is with the 
Celeſtial Orbs, as it is with other compoſed parts or - 
figures of Nature, which have their interior, as well as 
exterior; general, as well as particular motions ; for 
it is impoſsible, chat Nature, confiſting of infinite dif- 
ferent parts, ſhould have but one kind of motion; and 
therefore as a Man, or any other animal, has firſt 
his exterior motions or aCtions, which belong to his 
whole compoſed figure, next his Internal figurative 
motions by which he grows, decays, and diſſolves, e#c. 
Thirdly, As every ſeveral part and particle of his body 
has its interior ' and exterior actions ; fo it. may be. 
faid of the Stars and Planets, which are no more then 
other parts of Nature, as being compoſed of the ſame 
Martter which all the- reſt conſiſts of, and partaking of 
the ſame {elf-motion ; for although our fight cannot 
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Jifcern more then their progrelsive, and ſhining or 


ewinkling motion ; nevertheleſs they being parts of Na- | 


care, mult of necelsity have their interior and exterior, 
particular and general motions ; ſo thatthe parts of cheir 
bodies may change as much as the parts of this Globe, 
the figure ofthe whole remaining ſtill the ſame ; for as 
I ſaid before, they being too far from our perception, 
their particular motions cannot be obſerved; nay, were 
we able to perceive the exterior actions of their parts, 
yet their interior motions are no ways perceptible by 
humane ſight; we may obſerve the effects of ſome in- 
tertor motions of natural Creatures, for example, of 
Man, how he changes from infancy to youth, from 
youth to old age, &c. but how theſe actions are per- 
formed inwardly, no Microſcope 1s able to give us a 
true information thereof. Nevertheleſs, Mankind 
is as laſting, as the Sun, Moon and Stars ; nay, not 
onely Mankind, but alſo ſeveral other kinds and ſpe- 
cies of Creatures, as Minerals, Vegetables, Elements, 
and the like; for though particulars change, yet the 
ſpecies do not ; neither can the ſpecies be impaired by 
the changes of their particulars; for example, the Sea 
is no leſs ſalt, for all there is {o much falt extratted out 
of ſalt-water, beſides that ſo many freſh Rivers and 
Springs do mingle and intermix withit; Neither doth 
ao Earth ſeem leſs for all the productions ol Vegetables, 
Minerals and Animals, which derive their birth and 
origine from thence : Nor doth the race of Mankind 
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ſeem etther more or leſs now then it was 1n former ages ; 
for every ſpecies of Creatures is preſerved by aconti- 
nued ſucceſs1on or ſupply of particulars ; ſo that when 
ſome die or diſſolve from being ſuch natural figures, 0- 
thers are generated and ſupply the want of them. 
And thus it is with all parts of Nature, both what we 
call Celeſtial and Terreſtrial; nor can it be otherwiſe, 
ſince Nature 1s ſel-moving, and all her parts are per- 
petually active. 


33. Of the ſubſtance of the Sun, and of Fire. 


Here are divers opinions concerning the matter or 

ſubſtance of the Sun ; ſome 1magine the Sun to 
hea ſolid body ſet on fire ; others thatit 1s afluid body 
of: fire, and others again, that it is onely a body of 
Light, and not of fire; ſo as | know not which opi- 
nion toadhere to: but yet I do rather believe the Sun 
to be a ſolid, then a fluid body ; by reaſon fluid bodies 
are more inconſtant in their motions then ſolid bodies ; 
witneſs Lightning, which is a fluid fire, and flaſhes 
out through the divided clouds, with ſuch a force as 
water that is pumpt; and being extended beyond the 
degree of flame, alters to ſomething elle that is beyond 
our humane perception. Indeed, 1t is of the nature 
of Air, orelſe Air inflamed ; and as ſome ſorts of Air 
are more rare, -{ubtil and ſearching then others, ſo are 


ſome ſorts of Lightning, as 'tis known by experience : 
or 
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or 1t 1s like ſeveral ſorts of flame, that have ſeveral ſorts 
of fuel tofeed on ; as for example, the flame of Oyl, 
the flame of Wood, the flame of Aqua-vite, theflame 
of Gums, and the like, all which are very different, 
not onely in their ſeveral tempers and degrees of heat, 
but allo intheir ſeveral manners of burning or flaming ; 
for the flame of Aqua-wite 1s far thinner and blewer, then 


the flame of Wax, Wood, Tallow, or the like - in 


fo much, that there is as much difference between them, 


as there is between the Azure Skie, and a white Cloud; 


which ſhews, that the flame of ſpirituous bodies is more 
airy and rare then the flame of others : For Flame is 
onely the rare and airy part of fire, and there is a na- 
tural body of Fire, as well as of Air, Earth and Wa- 
ter; and as there are ſeveral ſorts of Earth, Waterand 
Air, fo there arealſo ſeveral ſorts of Fire ; and as there 
are ſprings of Water, and ſprings of Air, ſothere may 
alſo be ſprings of Fire and Flame. But to return to 
the Sun ; though I am not able certainly to determine 
of what ſubſtance it 1s, yet to our perception it appears 
not to be a fluid, but a ſolid body, by reaſon it keeps 
conſtantly the ſame exterior figure, and never appears 
either ebbing or flowing, or flaſhing, as lightning is , 
nor does the whole figure of its body diflolve - and 
change into another figure ; nevertheleſs, it being a na- 
tural creature, and conſiſting of ſelf-moving parts, there 
is no queſtion but its parts are ſubje&t to continual 
changes and alterations, although not perceptible by 

our 
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our ſight, by realon of its diſtance, and the weakneſs 
of our Organs; for although this Terreſtrial Globe,which 
we inhabit, in its outward figure, nay, 1n 1ts interior 
nature remains ſtill the ſame ; yet its parts do continual- 
ly change by perpetual compoſitions and diſlolutions, as 
is evident, and needs no proof. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Sun, Moon, Stars and Planets ; which are 
like a certain kind or ſpecies of Creatares , as for ex- 
ample, Animal or Man-kind; which ſpecies do always 
laſt, although their varticulars are ſubject to perpetual 
productions and diffalutions. And thus it 1s with all 
compoſed figures or parts of Nature, whole chief 
ation is Reſpiration ( if I may fo call it) that 1s, 
compoſition and diviſion of parts, cauled by the ſelf 
moving power of Nature. 


34. Of T eleſcopes. 
MY Ingenious and Induſtrious Artiſts take 


much labour and pains in ſtudying the natures 
and figures of Celeltial objects, and endeavour to diſ- 
cover the caules of their appearances by Teleſcopes, and 
ſuch Iike Optick Inſtraments; but it Art be not ableto 
inform us truly of the natures of thoſe Creatures that 
are near us, How may 1t delude us in the ſcarch and 
enquiry we make of thoſe things that are {o far from 
us? We lee how Multiply1ng-glafles do preſent nu- 


us * 
merous pictures of one object, wich he that has not 
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the experience of the deceitfulnels of {uch Glaſſes, 
would really think to be ſo many objects. The like de- 
ceits may bein other optick Inſtruments for ought man 
knows. "Tis true, we may perhaps through a Te. 
leſcope ſee a Steeple a matter of 20 or 30 mules off; bur 
the ſame can a natural Eyedo, if it be not defective, 
nor the medium obſtructed, without the help of any 
ſuch Inſtrument; eſpecially it one ſtand upon a high 
place : But put the caſe, a man ſhould be upon the 
Alps, he would hardly fee the City of Pars from 
thence, .although he looked through a Teleſcope ne- 
ver ſo perfect, and had no obſtruction to hinder his 
fight: and truly the Stars and Planets are far more di- 
ſtant from us then Pari from the Alps, It is well 
known, that the ſenſe of Gght requires a certain pro- 
portion of diſtance betwixt the Eye and the Object; 
which being exceeded, - it cannot perform its office ; 
for if the object be either too near, or too far off, the 
Gglit cannot diſcern it : andas I have made mention 
in my Philoſophical Letters of the nature of thoſe 

Guns, that according to the proportion of the length 
of the barrel, ſhoot either further of ſhorter; for the 
Barrel muſt have its proportioned length ; which be- 
ing exceeded, the Gun will {hoot ſo much ſhorter as 
the barrel is made longer ; ſo may Proſpective-glaſſes 
perhaps direct the ſenſe of ſeeing within a certain com- 
paſs of diſtance; which diſtance, ſurely the Stars and 
Planets do far exceed; I mean fo, as to diſcern their 
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figures as we do of other objects that are nearus ; for 
concerning their exterior progreſsive motions, we may 
obſerve them with our natural eyes as well as through 
Artificial Tubes : We can ſee the Suns riſing and ſet- 
ting, and the progrelsive motion of the Moon, and 
other Planets; but yet we cannot ſee their natural fi- 
gures, what they are, nor what makes them move ; 
for we cannot perceive progrefsive local Motion 
otherwiſe, then by change of diſtance, that is, by 
compoſition and diviſion of Parts, which is commonly, 
(though improperly ) called change of Place, and no 
glaſſes or tubes can do more. Some affirm, they have 
diſcovered many new Stars, never ſeen before, by the 
help of Teleſcopes; but whether this be true, or not, 
or whether it be onely a deluſion of the glaſſes, I will 
not diſpute'; for I having no kill, neither in the art 
of Opticks, norin Aſtronomy, may chance to err,and 
therefore I will not eagerly affirm what I do not cer- 
tainly know; I onely endeavour to deliver my judg- 
ment as reaſon directs me, and not as ſenſe informs, or 
rather deludes me; and I choſe rather to follow the 
guidance of regular Reaſon, then of deluding Art. 


35. Of Knonledg and Perception in General. 


Ince Natural Knowledg and Perception is the 
Ground and Principle, not onely of Philoſophy 


both Speculative and Experimental, but of all other 
Arts 
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Arts and Sciences, nay, of all the Infinite particular 
actions of Nature ; I thought it not amiſsto joyn to the 
end of this part a full declaration of my opinion con- 
cerning that ſubject. 

Firſt, ltisto be obſerved, That Matter, Self-motion 
and Self-knowledg, are inſeparable from each other, 
and make Nature, one Material, ſelf-moving, and ſelf- 
knowing Body. 

2. Nature being Material, 1s dividable into parts ; 
and being infinite in quantity or bulk, her parts are 
infinite in number. 

3. No part can ſabſiſt ſingly, or by it ſelf, preciſed 
from thereſt ; butthey areall parts of one infinite bo- 
dy ; for though ſuch parts may be ſeparated from ſuch 
parts, and joined to other parts, and by this means may 
undergo infinite changes by infinite compoſitions and 
diviſions; yet no part can be ſeparated from the body 
of Nature. 

4. And hence it follows, That the parts of Na- 
ture are nothing elſe but the particular changes of par- 
ticular figures,made by {elf-motion. 

5. As there can be no annihilation ; ſo ithere can 
neither be a new Creation'of the leaſt part or particle 
of Nature, orelſe Nature would not be infinite. 

6. Nature is purely corporeal or material, and there 
is nothing that belongs to, or is a part of Nature, which 
is aot corporeal; ſo that natural and material, or cor- 
poreal, are one and the ſame; and therefore ſpiritual 
beings, 
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beings , non-beings , mixt beings, and whatſoever 
diſtinctions the Learned do make, are no ways belong- 
ing to Nature : Neither is there any ſuch thing as 
an Incorporeal motion ; forall actions of Nature are 
corporeal, being natural; and there can no abſtraction 
be made of Motion or Figure, from Matter or Body, 
but they are inſeparably one thing. 

9. As Infinite Matter 1s divided into Infinite parts, 
ſo Infinite knowledg 1s divided into Infinite particular 
knowledges, and Infinite ſel{-motion into Infinite. par- 
ticular ſelf-a&tions. | 

$. There 1s no other difference between ſ{elE-know- 
ledg, and” particular knowledges, then betwixt ſelf- 
motion, and particular ſelf-actions ; or betwixta whole, 
and its parts; a cauſe, and its effects : for ſelf-know- 
ledg is the ground and principle of all particular know- 
ledges, as ſel-motion is the ground and principle of 
all particular ations, changes and varieties of natural 
figures. 

9. As Infinite Nature has an infinite ſel{-motion and 
ſelf-knowledg, fo every part and particle has a partl- 
cular and finite ſelE-motion and ſelf-knowledg , by 
which it knowsit ſelf, and its own actions, and perceives 
alſo other parts and actions; which latter is properly cal- 
led Perception ; not as if there were two different Prin- 
ciples of knowledg in every particular Creature or 
part of Nature; but they are two different acts of 
one and the ſame interior and inherent ſelE-know- 
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ledg, which is a part of Natures infinite ſeif-know- 


ledg; 


10. Thus Perception, ot a perceptive knowledg, 


belongs properly to parts, and may allo be called an 
exterior khowledg, by reaſon it extends to exterior 
objets. 

11. Though ſelE-knowledg is the ground and prin- 
ciple of all particular knowledges and perceptions, yer 
ſelEmotion, ſince it 1s the cauſe of all the variety of na- 
tural figures, and of the various compoſitions and 
diviſions of parts, it is alſo the cauſe of all Percep- 
tions. 

12. As there is a double degree of corporeal ſelt- 
motion, viz. Rational, and Senſitive ; fo there is allo 
a double degree of Perception, Rational,and Senſitive. 

13. A wholemay know its parts,and an Infinite a Fi. 
nite; butno particular part,can know its whole,nor ohe 
finite part that which is infinite. I ſay,no particular part; 
for when parts are regularly compoſed, they may by 
a general Conjunction or Union of their particular 
knowledges and perceptions, know more, and'ſo judg 
more probably of the whole, or of Infinite » and al- 
though by the diviſion of parts, thoſe compoſed know- 
ledges and perceptions, may be .broke aſunder like a 
ruined houſe or Caſtle, Kingdom'or Government; 
yet ſomeof the fame Materials may chanceto be put to 
the fame uſes, and fome may be joined to:thoſe that 
formerly umployed themſelves otherways : And hence 
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I conclude, That no particular parts are bound to cer- 
tain particular ations, no more then Nature her ſelf, 
which is ſel-moving Matter ; foras Nature is full of va- 
riety of motions or actions, {o are her parts ; orelſe ſhe 
could not be ſaid ſelE-moving, if ſhe were bound to cer- 
tain actions, and had not liberty to move as ſhe pleaſes: 
for though God, the Authour of Nature, has or- 
dered her ſo that ſhe cannot work beyond het own na- 
ture, that is, beyond Matter ; yet has ſhe freedomto 
move asſhe will ; neither' can it be certainly affirmed, 
that the ſuccelsive propagation of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Creatures is decreed and ordained by God, ſo that 
Nature muſt of neceſsity work to their continuation, 

and can do no otherwiſe ; but humane ſenſe and reaſon 
may obſerve, that the ſame parts keep'not always to the 
fame particular ations, ſo'asto move to the ſame ſpe- 
cies or figures; [for thoſe parts that join in the compo- 


fition oF an animal, alter their ations in its diffolution, 
and in the framing of other figures; fo thatthe ſame 


parts which were joined 1h one particular animal, may, 
when they diſſolve from that compoſed figure, join ſe- 
verally tothe compoſition of. other figures; as for ex- 
ample, of Minerals, ' Vegetables, Elements, ec. and 
ſome may join with: ſome-forts of Creatures, ahd ſome 
with others, andſo produce creatures of different ſorts, 
when as before they were all united in one particular 
Creature; for pareicular parts are not bound to work 
or move to a certain particular action;” but they work 

according 
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according to the wiſdom and liberty of Nature, which 
is onely. bound by the .Omnipotent God's Decree 
not to work beyond her ſelf, that 1s, beyond Matter , 
and ſince Matter is dividable, Naw i 1s necels1tated tO 
move 1n parts ; for Matter can be without parts,no more 
then parts can be without a whole; neither can: Na- 
ture, being material, , make her elf void of figure, nor 
can ſhereſt, being ſel{-moving;; but ſhe is bound to 
divide and compoſe her ſeveral parts into ſeveral particu- 
lar figures, and diſlolve and change, thoſe figures again 
infinite ways : All which proves the vartety of Nature, 
which is ſo great, that even in one and the ſame ſpecies, 
none of the particulars reſemble one another ſo much 
as not to be diſcerned from each other. 

But.to return to Knowledg and Perception, I ſay 
they are general and fundamental actions of Nature : 


it being not probable that the infinite parts of © iilde 


ſhould move ſo variouſly, nay, ſo orderly and metho- 
dically as they do, without knowing what they do, or 
why and whether they move and therefore all particu- 
lar actions whatſoever in Nature,” as reſpiration, di- 
geſtion, ſympathy, antipathy, diviſion, | compoſition, 
prefſure, reation, Cc. are all particular perceptive 
and knowing actions; for if a part be divided from o- 
therparts, bothare ſenſible of = divifion : The like 
may be {aid of the compoſition of parts.And as for Preſ- 
lureand Reaction, they are.as knowing and perceptive 


as any other particular actions ; but yet this does not 
prove 
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prove, that they are the principle of perception ; and 
that there's no Perception but what is made by Preſſure 
and Reaftion, or that at leaſt they are the ground of 
Animal Perception; for as they are no more bur par- 
ticular actions, ſothey have bur particular perceptions ; 
and although all Motion is ſenſible, yet no partis ſen- 
ſible but by its own motions in its own parts; that is, no 
corporeal motion is ſenſible but of or by it ſelf : There- 
fore when a man moves a ſtring, or toſſes a Ball; the 
ſtring or ball is no more ſenſible of the motion of the 
hand, then the hand 1s of the motion of the ſtring or 
ball, but the hand is onely an occaſion thar the ſtring 
or ball moves thus or thus. I will not ſay, but that ic 
may have ſome perception of the hand according to the 
nature of its own figure, but it does not move by the 
hands motion,' but by i its own; for there can be no 
motion imparted without matter or ſubſtance. 

Neither can I certainly affirm,thatall Perception con- 
ſiſts in patterning out exterior objects , for although the 
perception of our humane fenſes is made that way, yet 
Natures actions being ſo various, I dare not conclude 
from thence that all the perceptions of the infinitely 
various parts and figures of Nature.are made all after 
the ſame manner.” Nevertheleſs, itis probable to ſenſe 
and reaſon, that the infinite parts of Nature have nor 
onely i interior ſelf-knowledg, but alſo exterior percep- 
tions of other figures or parts, and their actions , by 
reaſon there' is a perpetual commerce and entercourſe 
between 
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between parts and parts, and the chief actions 1s of Na- 
ture are compoſition and diviſion, which produce all 
the variety of Nature, which proves, there muſt of 
neceſsity be perception between parts and parts; but 
how all theſe particular perceptions are made, no par- 
ticular creature is able to know, by reaſon of their va- 
riety; for as the actions of Nature vary, ſodothe per- 
ceptions. Therefore 1t is abſurd to confine all per 
ception of Nature, either to preflure and reaction, 
or to the animal kind of perception, ſince even in one 
and the ſame animal ſenſe; as for example, of ſeeing, 
there are numerous perceptions ; for every motion of 
the Eye, were tt no more then a hairs breadth, cauſes 
a ſeveral perception ; beſides, it is not onely the five 
organsin an animal, but every part and particle of his 
body that has a peculiar knowledg and perception, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts of ſelf-moving Matter : Which if fo, 
then a Looking-glaſs that patterns out the face of a 
Man, and a Mans Eye that patterns again the copy 
from the Glaſs, cannot be ſaid to have the ſame per- 
ception, by reaſon a Glaſs, and an animal, are dif- 
ferent ſorts of Creatures ; for though a piece of 
Wood, Stone, or Metal, may have a perceptive 
knowledg of Man, yetit hath not a Man's perception, 
becauſe it isa Vegetable or Mineral; and cannot have 
an Animal knowledg or perception, no more, then 
the Eye patterning out a Tree or Stone, can beſaidto 
have a Vegetable or Mineral Perception ; - nay, when 
Te one 
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one Animal, as for example one man, perceives ano- 
ther, he doth not perceive his knowledg,; for it isone 
thing to perceive the exterior figure of a Creature, and 
another thing to perceive its interior, proper, and in- 
nate ations ; allo it 1s one thing to perceive exterior 
objects, and another to receive knowledg ; for no part 
can giveaway to another its inherent and proper parti- 
cular nature, neither can one part make it ſelf another 
part ; it may imitate ſome actions of another part, but 
not make itſelf the ſame part ; which proves, that each 
part muſt have its own knowledg and perception, ac- 
cording to its own particular nature ; for though ſe- 
veral parts may have the like perceptions, yet they are 
not theſame; and although the exterior figures of ſome 
objects may bealike, yet the perceptions may be quite 
different; 'tis true, ſenſitive and rational knowledg is 
general and infinite in Nature, but every part being 
finite, can- have but a finite and particular knowledg, 
and that according to the nature of its particular figure ; 
for asnot all Creatures, although they be compoſed of 
one Matter, are alike in their figures, ſo not all can 
have the like knowledges and perceptions, though they 
have all ſel-motion; for particular Creatures and acti- 
ons are but effects of the onely Infinite ſelf-moving 
Macter, and fo are particular perceptions; and although 
they are different, yet the difference of effets does not 
argue different cauſes ; but one and the ſame cauſe may 
produce ſeveral and different effects ; ſo that although 


there 
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there be infinite different motions in Nature, yet they | 
are all but motions, and cannot differ from each other 
in being motions or ſelf-moving parts; and although 
there be infinite ſeveral and different perceptions, yer 
they are all perceptions; for the effects cannot alter the 
cauſe, but the cauſe may alter the effe&s : Wherefore 
rational and ſenſitive corporeal motions cannot change 
from being motions, though they may change from 
moving thus, to move thus ; nor perceptions from 
being perceptions, though they may change from being 
ſach or ſuch particular perceptions ; for the change is 
onely in particulars, not in the ground or principle 
which continues always the ſame. The truth is, as ic 
is impoſsible that one figure ſhould be another figure, or 
one part another part ; ſo likewiſe it is impoſsible, that 
the perception of one part ſhould be the perception of 
another ; but being in parts, they muſt be ſeveral, and 
thoſe parts being different, they muſt be different alſo: 
But ſome are more different then others; for the per- 
ceptions of Creatures of different ſorts, as for example, 
of 2 Vegetable and an Animal, are more different then 
the perception of particulars of one ſort, or of one com- 
poſed figure ; for as theres difference in their interior 
natures, fo in their perceptions; ſo that a Mineral or 
Vegetable that perceives the figure of an Ammal, has 
no morethe perception of an Animal, then an Animal 
which perceives or patterns out the figure of a Mineral 
or Vegetable, has the perceptions of thoſe Creatures ; 
for 
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for example, when a man lies upon a ſtone; or leans on 
a tree, or handles and touches water, &c. although 
theſe parts be ſo cloſely joined to each other, yet their 
perceptions are quite different ; for the man onely 
knows what he feels, or ſees; or hears, or {mells, or 
taſteth, but knows not what ſenſe or perception thoſe 
parts have; nay, he 1sſo far from that, thateven one 
part of his body doth not know the ſenſe and perception 
of another part of his body ; as for example, one of 
his hartds knows not the ſenſe and perception of his other 
hand; nay, one part of his hand knows not the per- 
ception of another part of the ſame hand , for as the 
corporeal figurative motions difter, fo do particular 
knowledges and perceptions ; and although ſenſitive 
and rational knowledg is general and infinite in in- 
finite Nature, yet every part being finite, has bur 
finite and particular perceptions ;, beſides, percepti- 
on being but an effect, and not a cauſe, 1s more vart- 
ous 1n particulars; foralthough all Creatures are com- 
poſed of rational and ſenſitive Matter, yet their percep- . 


tionsare not alike ; neither can the eftect alter the cauſe, 


for-though the ſeveral actions of ſenſitive and rational 
Matter be various, and make ſeveral perceptions, yet 
they cannot make feveral kmds of ſenſitive and rational 
Matter; but when as perceptions change, the parts of 
the acfeies and rational matter remain the ſame in 
themſelves; thatis, they do not change from being ſen- 
littve « or rational parts, although they may a nu- 
merous 
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merous perceptions 1n their particular parts, according 
tothe various changes of ſelf-motion. 

But ſome may ſay, If the particular parts of one com- 
poſed figure be ſo ignorant of each others knowledg, 
as | have expreſſed, How can they agree in ſome action 
of the whole figure, where they muſt all be imployed, 
and work agreeably to one efftet © As for example, 
when the Mind defigns to go to ſuch'a place, or dg 
ſuch a work ; How can all theparts agree inthe per- 
forming of this a, if they be ignorant of cach others 
ations 5 Ianſwer: Althoughevery Parts knowledg 
and perception, is its own, and not anothers; fo that 
every part knows by its own knowledg, and perceives 
by its own perception ; yet it doth not follow from 
thence, that no part has any more knowledg then of it 
felf, or of its own actions; for, as I ſaid before, it is 
well to be obſerved, that there being an entercourſe 
and commerce, as alſo an acquaintance and agreement 
between parts and parts, there muſt alſo of-neceſsity 
be ſome knowledg or perception betwixt thEm, that 1s, 
one part mult be able to perceive another part, and the 
actions of that ſame part; for whereloever 1s life and 
knowledg, that is, ſenſe and reaſon, there 1s alſo per- 
ception ; and though no part of Nature can have an 
abſolute knowledg, yet it is neither abſolutely ignorant, 
bur it has a particular knowledg, and particular percep- 
tions, according to the nature of its own 1nnateand in- 
terior figure. In ſhort, as there are ſeveral kinds, 
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ſorts and particular perceptions, and particular igno- 
rances between parts, ſo there are more general percep- 
tions between ſome:parts, then between others the 
like of ignorance; all which is according to the various 
actions of corporeal ſelt-motion : But yet no part can 
have a thorow perception of all other parts and their 
actions, or be ſure that that part which it perceives has 
the like perception of 1t again ; for one part may per- 
ceive another part, and yet this part may be ignorant 
of that part, and ts perception ; for example, my eye 
perceivesan object, but that object is not neceſsitated to 
perceive my eye again ; alſo my eye may perceive the 
pattern of it ſelf made in a Looking-glaſs, and yet be 
ignorant whether the Glaſs do the like. Again, when 
two parts touch each other, one part may perceive the 
other, and yet be ignorant whether t' other does the 


like; for example, a man joins both his hands toge- 


ther ; they may have perception of each other , and 
yet be ignorant of each others perception ; and moſt 
commonly, one part judges of anothers perception by 
its own; for when one man perceives the actions of 
another man, he judges by thoſe ations what percep- 
tions he has, ſo that judgment is but a comparing of 


| ations; for as likeneſs of interior motions makes {ym- 


pathy, ſo comparing of actions makes judgment, to 
know and diſtinguiſh what is alike, and what is not. 
Therefore perception of exterior objects, though it 
proceeds from an interior principle of ſel-knowledg, 


yet 
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yet it 1s nothing elſe but an obſervation of exterior 
parts or actions ; ſo that parts in their ſeveral com- 
poſitions and diviſions may have ſeveral perceptions of 
each other, according to the nature of their figurative 
corporeal motions ; and although each parts knowledg 
is its own, yet parts may have as much knowledg of 
each other, as they can perceive, or obſerve of each 
other ; for the perceptive motions of one part, may 
inform themſelves of the ations of other parts. "The 
truth is, every particular part has its own motions fi- 
gures, ſenſe and reaſon, which by a conjunction or 
compoſition of .parts, makes a general knowledg ; for 
as the diviſion of parts cauſes a general obſcurity, fo 
compoſition of parts makes a general knowledg and 


underſtanding; and as every part has {elEmotion, fo it - 


has ſelf-knowledg and perception. 
Bat it 1s to be obſerved, T hat ſince there 1s a double 


perception in the infinite parts of Nature, ſenſitive 


and rational ; the perception and information ofthe rati- 
_ onal parts is more general, then of the ſenſitive, they 
being the moſt prudent, deſigning and governing parts 
of Nature, not ſo much encumbred with labouring on 
the inanimate parts of matter as the ſenſitive: There- 
fore the rational parts in a compoſed figure, or united 
ation, may ſooner have a general knowledg and in- 
formation of the whole then the ſenſitive ; whoſgknow- 
ledg is more particular; as for example, a man may 
have a pain in one ofthe parts of his body, although 

the 
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the perception thereof is made by the ſenſitive corpo- 
real motions in that ſame part, yet the next adjoining 
ſenſitive parts may be ignorant thereof, when as all the 
rational parts of the whole body may take notice of it. 
Thus the rational parts having a more general acquain- 
tance then the ſenſitive, and being alſo the deſigning 
and architeonical parts, they imploy the ſenſitive parts 
to work to the ſame effec; but theſe are not always rea- 
dy to obey, but force ſometimes the rational to obey 
them, which we call irregularity ; which 1s nothing 
but an oppoſition or ſtrife between parts ; as for ex- 
ample, a man deſigns to imploy the exterior ſtrength 
and action of his exterior parts ; but if through irregu- 
larity the legs and arms be weak, the ſtomack ſick, the 
head full of pain; they will not agree to the executing 
of the commands of the rational parts. Likewile the 
mind endeavours often to keep the ſenſitive motions of 
the body from diſſolution; but they many times follow 
the mode , and imitate other objects , or cauſe a dil- 
ſolution or diviſion of that compoſed figure by volun- 
tary actions. 

T hus the ſenfitive and rational motions do often- 
times croſs and oppoſe each other ; for although 
ſeveral parts are united in one body, yet are they not 
always bound to agree in one ation; nor can it be 0- 
therwiſe ; for were there no diſagreement between 
them, there would be no irregularities, and conſe- 
quently no pain or ſickneſs, nor no diſſolution of any 


natural figure, And 
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And ſuch an agreement and diſagreement is not 
onely betwixt the rational and ſenſitive parts, but alſo 


betwixt the rational and rational, the ſenſitive and. 


ſenſitive; for ſome rational Parts, may in one compo. 
ſed figure have oppoſite actions ; as for example, the 
Mind of Man may be divided ſo, as to hate one per- 
ſon, and love another; nay, hate and loveone and 
the ſame perſon for ſeveral things at the ſame time, 
as alſo rejoice and grieve at the ſame time; For ex- 
ample, a man has two Sons ; one 15 kill din the Wars, 
and the other comes home with victory and honour ; 
the Father grieves for the fJain Son, and rejoyces for 
the victorious Son: for the Mind being material, is di- 
vidableas well as compoſable; and therefore its parts 
may as well oppoſe each other, as agree ; for agree- 
ment and friend{hipis made by compoſition, and diſ- 


agreement by diviſion ; and ſenſe and reaſon js either - 


ſtronger or weaker, by compoſition or diviſion, re- 
eulariry or irregularity, for a greater number of parts 
may over-power aleſs; allothere are advantages and 
diladvantages amongſt parts, according to the ſeveral 
ſorts of corporeal figurative motions ; ſo that ſome 


forts of corporeal-motions; although fewer or weaker, 
may over-power, others that are more numerous and 
ſtrgng: | butthe rational being the moſt ſubtil, active, 
obſerving and inſpective parts, have, for che moſt 
part, more power over the ſenſitive, then the ſenſitive 


haveoverthem which makes that they, for the moſt 
X x 


part, 
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part, work regularly, and cauſe all the orderly and. 
regular compoſitions, diſlolutions, changes and vari- 
 eties in theinfinite parts of Nature; beſides, their per- 
ception and obſervation being more general, it laſts 
longer ; for the rational continue the perception of the 
paſt ations of the ſenſitive, when as the ſenſitive keep 
no ſuch records. 

Some ſay, that Perception is made by the Ideas of 
exterior objects entering into the organs of the ſentient, 
but this opinion cannot be probable to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon; for firſt, If [deas ſubſiſt of themſelves, then they 
muſt have their own figures, and fo the figures of the 
objects would not be perceived, but onely the figures of 
the Ideas. But if thoſe Ideas be the figures of the 0b- 
jects themſelves, then by entring into our ſenſories the 
objects would loſethem, for one ſingle object can have 
no more but one exterior figure at one time, which 


ſurely it cannot loſe and keep at one and the ſame time; 


Bur if ic be a Print of the object on the Air, it is impoſ- 
ſible there could be ſuch ſeveral forts of Prints as there 

are Perceptions, without a notable confuſion. Beſides : 
when I confider the little paſſages, as inthe ſenſe of 
couch, the pores of the fleſh, through which they muſt 
enter, I cannot readily believe it; nay, the Motions 
and Prints would grow ſo weak, and faine in their ſaur- 
ney, eſpecially if the object be a great way off, as they 
. would become of noeffect. . Bur if their opinion be, 
that Ideas can change and alter, chen all immaterial 
ſubſtances 
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fubſtances may do the ſame, and ſpirits may change 
and alter into ſeveral immaterial figures ; which, 

my. opinion cannot be : for what is ſupernatural, S 
unalterable ; and therefore the opinion of Ideas in per- 
ception, is as irregular, as the opinion of ſenſeleſs atomes 


in the franiing ofa Regular World. 


Again : Some of our Modern Philoſophers are of 


opinion, T hat the ſubject wherein Colour and Image 
are inherent, is not the object or thing ſeen; for Image 
and Colour, ſay they, may be there where the thing 
ſcen is not : As forexample, T he Sun, and other vi- 
ſible objects, by reflexion in Water or Glaſs; fo that 
there is nothing without us really which we call Image 
or Colour; for the Image or Colour is but an appa- 
rition unto us of the motion and agitation which the 
object works in the brain or ſpirits, and divers times 
men fee directly the ſame obje&t double, astwo Can- 
dles for one, and the like. To which anſwer : That 
all this doth not prove that the object is not perceived, 
or that an object can be without unage or colour, or 
that figure and colour are not the ſame with the object; 
bur it proves, that the object enters not the eye, but is 
onely patterned out by the perceptive motions in the 
optick {enſe ; forthe reflection of the Sun in Water ot 
Glaſs, is but a copy of the original, made by the figu- 
Tative perceptive motions1in the Glaſs or Water, which 
may pattern out an object as well as we do; which co- 
Py 1s patterned out again by our optick perception, and 


fo 
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ſo one copy 1s made by another. The truth is, Our 
optick ſenſe could not perceive either the original, or 
copy of an exterior objeR, if it did not make thoſe fi- 
Cures in its own parts ; and therefore figure and colour 
arc both in the object, and the eye ; ind not, as they 
ſay, neither in the objec, nor in the eye; for though 
I grant that one thing cannot be in two places at once, 
yetthere may be bi copies made of one original, 1 

ſeveral parts, which are ſeveral places, at one and the 
ſame time ; which 1s more probable, then that figure- 
and colour ſhould neither be 1n the object, nor in the 
eye, or according to their own words, that figureand 
colour ſhould be there where the thing ſeen is not; 
which 1s to ſeparate it from the object, a thing againſt 
all poſsibility, ſenſe and reaſon; or elle, thata ſubſtance- 
leſs and ſenſelels Motion ſhould make a progreſsive 
journey from the object to the ſentient, and there print, 
figure and colour upon the optick ſenſe by a bare agita- 
tion or conculston, ſo that the perception or apparition, 
(as they call it) of an object, ſhould onely be accord- 
ing to theſtroke the agitation makes, as for example, 
the perception of light after ſuch a manner, figure after 
ſuch, and colour after another ; for if Motion be no 
ſubſtance or body, and beſides void of ſenſe, not know- 
ing whatit acts ; I cannot conceive howit ſhould make 
ſuch different ſtrokes upon both the ſenſitive organ, and 
the brain, and all ſo orderly that every thing 1s per- 
ceived differently and diſtinctly. Truly this opinion 
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is like Epicurus's of Atomes; but how abſurd it is to make 
ſenſeleſs corpulcles the cauſe of ſenile and reaſon, and 
conſequently of perception, 1s obvious to every ones 
apprehenſion, and needs no demonſtration, 

Next, as Colour, accoraing to their opinion, is 
not inherent any otherwiſe in the object, but by an-ef.- 
fect thereof upon us, cauſed by ſuch a motion in the 
obje&t ; ſo neither, ſay they, 1s found in the thing 
| we hear, but in our ſelves; for as a man may ſee, ſo 
he may hear double or trebble by multiplication of Ec- 
choes, which are ſounds as well as the Original, and 
not being in one and the ſame place, cannot be inhe- 
rent in the body ; for the Clapper has no ſound in it, 
but motion; and makech motion 1n the inward parts of 
the Bell, neicher has the Bell motion, bat ſound; and 
1umparts motion to the air, the air again imparts motion 
to theear andnerves, untilit comes to the brain, which 
has motion, not ſound; from the brain it rebounds 
back into the nerves outward, and then it becoms an 
apparition without, which we call found. But Good 
Lord, what a confuſion would all this produce, if 1t 
were thus! Whatneed is there of i imparting Movon, 
when Nature can do it a much eaſier way © [I 
wonder how rational men can believe that motion can 
be imparted without matter : Next, that all this can 


bedone in an inſtant : Again, that it is the organ of - 


the ſentient that makes colour, ſound, and the like, and 


that they are not really inherent in the objec it ſelf, For 
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werethereno mento percelve ſuch or ſuch a colour, fi- 


Cure Or ſound, can we rationally think that object 
would have no colour, figure nor found at all ] 
will not ſay, TI hat there 1sno preſſure or reaction, but 
they do not make ſenſe or reaſon ; ſeveral patts may 
produce ſeveral effects by their ſeveral compoſitions, but 
yet this does not prove that there can be no perception 
but by preſſure upon the organ, and conſequently the 
brain, and that the thing perceived 1s not really exiſtent 
in the object, but a bare apparition to the ſentient, | the 
Clapper gives no Motion to the Bell, but both the 
Clapper, and the Bell, have each tlieir own Motion by 
which they at 1n ſtriking each other, and the conjun- 
ction of ſuch or ſuch parts makes a real ſound, were there 
no Ear to hear 1t. | 
Again : Concerning the ſenſe of Touch, the heat, 
lay they, we feel fromthe Fire, isin us; for it is quite 
different from that in the fire; our heat is pleafure, or 
pain; according as 1t 1 great or moderate; but in the 
Coal there is no ſuch thing. I anſwer: They are fo 
far inthe right,that the heat, we feel, is made bythe per- 
ceptive motions of, and in our own parts, and not by 
the fires parts acting upon us ; but yet ifthe fire were 
not really ſuch athing as 1t 1s, thatts, a hot and burning 
body, our ſenſe would not fo readily figure it out as it 
does; which proves, it isa real copy of a real object, and 


not a meer fantaſme, or bare imparted motion from the 


object to the ſentient, made by preſſure and reaction; 
| | for 
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for if ſo, the fire would walte in a moment of ume, by 


imparting ſo much motion to ſo many ſentients; be. 


fides, the ſeveral ſtrokes which the ſeveral imparted 
motions make upon the ſentient, and the reaction from 
the ſentient to the exterior parts, would cauſe ſuch a 
ſtrong and confuſed agitation in the ſentient, that it * 
would rather occaſion the body to diffalve through the 
irregularities of {uch forced motions. But having diſ- 
courſed enough of this {ubj-&t heretofore; I will add no 
more, but refer both their and my own opinions, to 
the judicious and unpartial Reader; Onely concern- 
ing Fire, becauſe they belizve, it 1s the onely ſhining 
body upon Earth, I will ſay this : It it were true , 
then a Glow-worms tail, and Cats eyes, muſt be 
fire alſo ; which yet Experience makes us believe other- 
wile. | 
As for Sleep, they call it a privation of the a& of 
ſenſe; T'o which I can no ways give my conſent, be- 
caule I believe ſenſe to be a perpetual corporeal felf-mo- 
tion without any reſt. Neither do I think the ſenſes 
can belockt up in ſleep; for if they be felt-moving, 
they cannot be ſhut up, it being as impolsible to de- 
priveſelf-motion of ating, as to deſtroy its nature ; bur 
if they have no ſelE-motion, they need no locking up 
at all; becauſe it would be their nature to reſt, as be- 
mg moveleſs. In ſnort, ſenſe being ſelf-motion, can 
neither reſt nor ceaſe ; for what they call ceſſation, is 
nothing elſe but an alteration of corporeal ſelt-motion : 
and 
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and thus Ceſſation will require as much a felt-moving 
Agent, as all other actions of Nature. 


Laſtly, lay they,It is impoſsible for ſenſe to imagine 


 athing paſt, for ſenſeis-onely of things preſent. I an- 


ſwer, 'us true, by realon the ſenſitive corporeal motions 
work on and with .the parts of Inanimate Matter; ne- 
vertheleſs, when a repetition is made of the ſame actions, 
and the ſame parts, 1t 1s a ſenſitive remembrance: And 
thus is alſo Experience made : which proves, there is 
a ſenſitive perception and ſelf-knowledg; becauſe the 
ſenſes are well acquainted with thoſe objects they have 
often figured or patterned out; and to give a further 
demonſtration thereof, we ſee that the ſenſes are ama- 
zed, and ſometimes frighted at ſuch objects as are un- 
uſual, or have never been preſented to them before. In 
ſhort, Conception, Imagination, Remembrance, E'x- 
perience, Obſervation, and the like, are all made by 
coporeal ſelt-knowing , perceptive ſelf-motion , and 
not by inſenſible, irrational, dull, and moveleſs Mat- 
ter, 


36. Of the different Perceptions of S enſe and Rea- 
ſon. | | 


Hs declared in the former diſcourſe,that there 


is a double Perception in all Parts of Nature, to 


wit,Rational and Senſitive ; ſome might ask, How theſe 


two degrees of Motions work ; - whether differently 
or 
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or unitedly in every part to one and the ſame percep- 


tion © 

[ anſwer + That regularly the animal perception 
of exterior objects, 1s made by its own ſenſitive, rational, 
corporeal and figurative motions ; the ſenſitive pat- 
terning out the figure or action of an outward object in 
the ſenſitive organ ; and the rational making a figure of 
the ſame object in their own ſubſtance ; ſo that both the 
rational and ſenfitive motions work to one and the ſame 
perception, and that at the ſame point of time, and as 
it were by one act; but yet it 1s tobe obſerved, that 
many times they do not move together to one and the 
ſame perception; forthe ſenſitive and rational motions 
do many times move differently even in one and the 
ſame part; as for the rational, they being not incum- 
bred with any other parts of matter, but moving in 
their own degree, are not at all bound to work always 
with the ſenſitive, as 1s evident in the production of 
Fancies, T houghts, Imaginations, Conceptions,cc, 


' which are figures made onely by the rational motions 
intheir own matter or ſubſtance, without the help of che 


ſenſitive; and the ſenſitive, although they do not com- 
monly work without the rational, yet many times they 
do ; and ſometimes both the rational and ſenſitive work 
without patterns, that is, voluntarily and by rote; and 
ſometimes the ſenſitive take patterns from the rational, 
as in the invention of arts, orthe like; fo that there is 


no neceſsity that they ſhould always work together to 
& 8s. the 
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the ſame perception. Concerning the perception of 


exterior objects, | will give an inſtance, where both 


the rational and ſenſitive motions do work differently, 
and not to the ſame perception : Suppoſe a man be in 
a deep contemplative ſtudy, and ſome body touch or 
pinch him, it happens oft that he takes no notice ar all 
of it, nordoth not feel it, when as yet his touched or 
pinched parts are ſenſible, or have aſenſitive perception 
thereof; alſo a man doth often fee or hear ſomething 
wichout minding or taking notice thereof, eſpecially 
when his thoughts are buſily imployed about ſome 0- 
ther things; which proves, that his Mind, or rational 


- motions work quite to another perception then his ſen- 


fitive do. But ſome perhaps will ſay, becauſe there is 
a thorow mixture of animate ( rational and ſenſitive} 
and inanimate matter, and ſo cloſe and inſeparable a 
union and conjunction betwixt them, it is impoſstble 
they ſhould work differently, or not together : Be- 
ſides, the alledged example doth not prove, that the 
rational and ſenſitive motions in one and the ſame part 
that is touched or pinched, or 1n the organ which hears 
or ſeeth, do not work together, but proves onely, that 
the ſenſitive motions of the touched part or organ, and 
the rational motions 1n the head or brain, do not work 
together ; when as nevertheleſs, although a man takes 
no notice of another mans touching or pinching, the 
rational motions of that ſame part may perceive it. To 
which I anſwer : Firſt, 1 do not deny that there is a 
cloſe 
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cloſe conjunction and commixture of both the rational 

and ſenſitive parts in every body or creatnre; and that 

they are always moving and acting ; but I deny that 

they are always moving to the ſame perception ; for to 

be, and move together, and to move together tothe 
ſame perception, are two different things. Next, al- 
chough [I allow that there are particular, both rational 
and {enſitive figurative motions in every part and par- 
ticle of the body; yet the rational being more obſer- 
ving and inſpetive then the ſenſitive, as being the de- 
ſigning and ordering parts, may ſooner have a general 
information and knowledg of all other rational parts of 
the compoſed figure, and may all umitedly work to the 

conceptions or thoughts of the muſing and contem- 
plating man; ſo that his rational motions in the pinched 
part of his body, may work to his interior conceptions, 
and the ſenſitive motions of the ſame part, to the exte- 
rior perception: for although I ſay in my Philoſopht- 
cal Opinions , that all 'T houghts, Fancies, Imagi- 
nations, Conceptions, &c. are made in the head, and 
all Paſsions 1n the heart; yet I do not mean that all ra- 
tional figurative actions are onely confined to the 
head, and to che heart, and are in no other parts of the 
body of an Animal, or Man ; for ſurely, I believe 
there is ſenſe and reaſon, or ſenſitive and rational know- 
ledg, not onely in all Creatures, but in every part of 
every particular Creature. But ſince the ſenſitive 
organs 1n man are joined in that part which ts named 
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the head, we belive that all knowledg lies 1n the head, 


by reaſon the other parts of the body do not ſee as the 


eyes, nor hear as the ears, nor ſmell as the noſe, nor 


taſte asthe tongue, &c. all which makes us prefer the 
rational and ſenſitive motions that work to thoſe percep- 


| tions in the mentioned organs, before the motions in 


the other parts of the body ; when as yet theſe are no 
leſs. rational or ſenſible then they, although the aRi- 
ons of their ſenſitive and rational perceptions are after 
another manner ; for the motions of digeſtion, growth, 
decay, Cc. are as ſenſible, and as rational as thoſe 
five ſenſitive organs, or the head; and the heart, liver, 
lungs, ſpleen, ſtomack, bowels, and the reſt, know 


- as well their office and functions, and are as ſenſible of 


their pains, diſeaſes, conſtitutions, tempers, nouriſh- 


ments,C9c. as the eyes,cars,noſtrils,tongue, ec. know 


their particular actions and perceptions for although 
no particular part 'can know the Infinite parts of Na- 
ture, yet every part may know it ſelf, and its own acti- 
ons, as being ſelf-moving. And therefore the head or 
brains cannot ingroſs all knowledg to themſelves, bur 


the other parts of the body have as imuch in the deſign- 
ing and production of a Creature, as the brain has in 


the production of a Thought; for Children are not 
produced by thoughts, no more then digeſtion or nou- 
riſhment is produced by the eyes, or the making of 
blood by the ears; or the ſeveral appetites of the body 
by the five exterior ſenſitive organs ; But although 
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all, (intertor as s well as exterior) parts of the body 
have their particular knowledges and perceptions dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the head and the five ſenſitive or- 
gans, and the heads and organs knowledg and percep. 
tion are differing from them, nevertheleſs, they have 
acquaintance or correſpondence with each other ; for 


when the ſtomack has an appetite to food, the mouth 


and hands endeavour to ſerve it, and the legs are wil. 
lingtorunforit: Theſame may be ſaid of other Ap. 

etites. Alſoin caſe of Oppreſsion, when one part 
of the body.is opprefled, or in diſtreſs, all the other 
parts endeavour to relieve that diſtreſſed or afflicted 
part, Thus although there is difference between 
the particular ations, knowledges and perceptions of 
every part, which cauſes an ignorance betwixe them, 
yet by reaſon there is knowledg and perception in eve- 
ry part, by which each part doth not onely know it 
ſelf, and its own aCtions, but has alſo a perception of 
ſome actions of its neighbouring parts; it cauſes a ge- 


neral intelligence and information betwixt the parti- | 


cular parts of a compoſed figure; which information 
and intelligence, as I have cial heretofore, is 
more general betwixt the rational then the ſenſitive 


parts; forthough both the ſenſitive and rational parts 


are ſo cloſely intermixt that they may have knowledg 
of each other, yet the ſenſitive parts are not ſo gene- 
rally knowing of the concerns of a compoſed figure as 
the rational, by reaſon the rational are more free and 
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at liberty then the ſenſitive, which are more incumbred 
with working on and with the inanimate parts of Mat- 
ter ;. and therefore it may very well be, that amanin a 
deep contemplative ſtudy doth not always feel when he 
is pinched or touched ; becauſe all the rational motions 


of his body concur or join to the conception of his mu- 


ſing thoughts ; ſo that onely the ſenſitive motions in 
that part do work to the perception of touch, when 
as the rational, even ofthe ſame part, may work tothe 
conception of his thoughts. Beſides, it happeneth oft 
that there is not always an agreement betwixt the ratt- 
onal and ſenſitivemotions, even inthe ſame parts, for 
the rational may move regularly, and the ſenſitive ir- 
regularly ; or the ſenſitive may move regularly, and 
the rational irregularly ; nay, often there are irregu- 
larities and diſagreements in the ſame degree of moti- 
ons, as betwixt rational and rational, ſenſitive and ſen- 
Grtive ; And although it be proper for the rational to 
inform the ſenſitive, yet the ſenſitive do often inform 
therational; onely they cannot give (uch a general in- 
formation as the rational ; for one rational part can in- 
form all other rational parts in a moment of time, and 
by one a&t : And therefore rational knowledg is not 


onely in the head or brains, but 1n every part or particle 


of the body. | 
Some Learned conceive, T hatall knowledg is inthe 


Mind, and none in the ſenſes : For the ſenſes, ſay 
they, preſent onely exterior objects to the mind ; who 
| fits 
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ſits as a Judg 1n the kernel or fourth ventricle of the 
brain, or in the orifice of the ſtomack, and judges of 
them; which.in my apprehenſion is a very odd opinion : 
For firft, they allow that all knowledg and perception 
comes by the ſenſes, and the ſenſitive (pirits ; who like 
faithful ſervants run to and fro, as from the ſenſitive 
organs tothe brain and back, to carry news to the mind : 
and yet they do not grant that they have any know- 
leds at all : which ſhews, they are very dull ſervants, 
and I wonder how they can inform the mind of what 
they do not know themſelves. Perchance, they ſay, 
it is after the manner or way of intelligence by Letters, 


and not by word of mouth, for thoſe that carry Let- . 


cers to and fro,know nothing of the buſineſs that inter- 
cedes betwixt the correſpondents, and fo it may be be- 
twixt the mind, and the external objet. FT anf{wer : 
Firſt, I cannot believe there's ſuch a correſpondence 
between the object and the mind ofthe ſentient, or per- 
ceiver; for if the mind and the object ſhould be com- 


pared to ſuch two intelligencers, they would always 


have the like perception of each other, which we ſee is 
not ſo; for oftentimes I have a perception of ſuch or 


ſuch an obje, but that object may have no perceptt- 


on of me'; beſides, there's nothing carried from the ob- 


xt tothe mind of the ſentient by tts officers the ſenſi- 


tive ſpirits, as there 1s betwtxt two correſpondents ; for 


there's no. perception made by an actual emiſsion of 


parts from the object to the mind ; for if Perception 


were 
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were made that way, not onely ſome parts of the ob- 


ject, , but the figure of the whole object would enter 


through the ſenfirive organ, and prelentt ſelf before 
the mind, by reaſon all objects are not perceived in 
parts, but many in whole ; and fince the exterior fi- 
gure of the object 1s onely perceived by the ſenſes, then 
the bare figure would enter into the brain without the 
body or ſubſtance of the object : which how it could be, 
[ amnotableto conceive; nay, itt were poſsible, eruly 
it would not be hidden from the Minds officers the 
ſenſitive ſpirits, except they did carry it veiled or co- 
vered ; but then they would know at leaſt from whence 
they had it, and to whom and how they were to 
carry it. Wherefore it is abſurd, in my opinion, to 
lay, that the ſenſes bring all knowledg of exterior ob- 
jects to the mind, and yet have none themſelves; and 
that the mind.chiefly reſides but 1n one part of the bo- 
dy ; ſo that when the heel ts touched, the ſenſitive ſpi- 
rits, who watch in that place, do run up to the head, 
and bring news to the mind. Truly if the ſenſes have 
no knowledg of themſelves, How comes 1t that a man 
born blind cannot tell what the light of the Sunis, or 
the light of a Candle, or the light of a Glow-worms 
tail! For though ſome objects of one ſenſe may be 
guefſed by the perception of another ſenſe, as we may 
ouels by touch the perception of an object that belongs 
to ſight, &c. yet we cannot pertectly know it except 
we law it, by reaſon the perception of ſight belongs 
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onely to the optick ſenſe. But ſome may ask, if a man 
be ſo blind, that he cannot make uſe of his optick ſenſe, 
what 1s become of the ſenſitive motions in that ſame 
part of his body, to wit, the optick ſenfortum? 1 an- 
fwer, Themotions of that part arenot loſt, becauſe the 
man 1 blind, and cannot fee; for a privation or abſence 
of a thing, doth not prove that it is quite loſt; but the 
ſame motions which formerly did work to the percep- 
tion of ſight, are onely changed, and work now to 
ſome other action then the perception of ſight ; ſo that 
itis onely a change or alteration of motions in the ſame 
parts;and not an annthilation; for there'sno ſuch thing 
as an annihilation in Nature, bur all the variety in Na- 

ture is made by change of motions. Wherefore, to 
conclude, the opinion of ſenſe and reaſon; or a ſenſi- 

tive aid rational knowledg in all parts of Nature; is, in 
my judgment, more probable and rational, then the 
Opinion which confines all knowledg of Nature to 
2 mans Brains or Head, and allows none neither to the 
Senſes, nor toany part of Nature, 


37. Several Queſtions and Anſwers concerning Know- 
ledg and Perception. 


Lo not ighorant that endleſs queſtions and ob- 
A je&tions may be raiſed upon one ſubject ; and to 
anſwer them would be an infinite labour : Burt fince I 
deſire to be perſpicuous in delivering my opinions, and 
| Bbb ro 
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to remove all thoſe ſcruples which ſeem to obſtruct the 
ſenſe thereof, I have choſen rather to be guilty of pro- 
lixity and repetitions, then to be obſcure by too much 
brevity. And therefore I will add to my former dif- 
courſe of knowledg and perception the reſolution of 
theſe following queſtions, which, I hope, will render 
it mote intelligible. | 

Q. 1. What difference is there between Self-know- 
ledg, and Perception * 

[ anſwer : There is as much difference betwixt 
them, as betwixt a whole, and its parts; or a cauſe, and 
its effects : For though Self-motion be the occaſional 
cauſe of particular perceptions, by reaſon it is the cauſe 
of all particular ations of Nature, and ofthe variety 
of figures; yet ſelf-knowledg is the ground or funda- 
mental cauſe of Perception ; for were there not ſelf- 
knowledg, there could not be perception, by reaſon 
perceptions are nothing elſe, but particular exterior 
knowledges, or knowledges of exterior parts and acti- 
ons, occaſioned by the various compoſitions and divi- 
ſions of parts ; ſo that ſelf-moving Matter has a percep- 
tive ſelf-knowledg ; and conſiſting of infinite Parts, 
thoſe parts have particular ſelf-knowledges and percep- 
tions, according to the variety of the corporeal figura- 
tive motions, which, as they are particular, cannot be 
infinite in themſelves ; for although a whole may 
know its parts, yet the parts cannot poſsibly know 

the whole ; becauſe an infinite may know a tinite, but 
a 
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a finite cannot know an infinite. Nevertheleſs, when 
many parts are regularly compoſed, thoſe parts by a 
conjunction or union of their partieular ſelEknow- 
l:dges and perceptions of each other, may know more; 
and ſojudg more probably of infinite, as I have decla- 
red above; but as for ſingle parts, there is no ſuch 
thing in Nature, no more then there can be an Infinite 
part; FA | IT 
Q. 2. Whether the Inanimate Part of Matter, may 
not have ſelf -knowledg as well as the Animate £ 

[ anſwer: That, in my opinion, and according to 
the conceptions of my ſenſe and reaſon; the Inanimate 
part of matter has ſelt-knowledg as well as the Ani- 
mate, but not Perception ; for it is onely the animate 
part of matter that is perceptive, and this animate mat- 
ter being of a two-fold degree, ſenſitive and rational , 
the rational not being incumbred with the inanimate 
parts, has a more clear and freer perception then the 
ſenſitive ; which is well to be obſerved; for though 
the rational, ſenſitive, and inanimate parts of matter 
make but one infinite ſelf-moving body of Nature, yet 
thereare infinite particular ſelf-knowledges, for Nature 
is divided into infinite parts, and all parts of Natute 
are ſelf-knowing : But as all are not animate, fo all are 
not perceptive ; for Perception, though tit proceeds 
from ſelf-knowledg, as its ground or principle, yet it 
t3allo an effec of ſelf-motion, for were there no ſelf. 
motion, there would be no perception ; and becauſe 
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Nature is ſelf-moving, all her parts are ſo too ; and as 
all her parts are moving, ſo they have all compoſitions 
and diviſions; and as allare ſubject to compoſitions and 
diviſions, ſo all have variety of lelt-knowledg: ſothat 
no part can be ignorant : And by realon ſelf-knowledg 
is the ground and Principle of Perception, 1t knows all - 
the effects by the variety of their changes; therefore 
the Inanimate part of Matte: m1ay,for any thing I know 
or perceive, be as knowing as the other parts of Na- 
ture ; for although it be the groſleſt part, and ſo the dul- 
leſt, wanting ſelf-motion ; yet by the various diviſions 
and compoſitions which the animate parts do make, the 
inanimate may beas knowing as the animate, 

But ſome may fay , If Inanimate Matter were 
knowing of it ſelf,then it would allo be ſenſible of it ſelf. 
I anſwer, Self-knowledg is ſo farſenſible of it ſelf, that 
it knows it ſelf; and therefore the inanimate part of 
Matter being ſelf-knowing, may be ſenſible of its own 
felE-knowledg ; but yet it is not ſuch a ſenſe as ſelf-mo- 
ving matter has ; thatis,a perceptive lenle; for the diffe- 
rence of animate and inanimate Matter conſiſts herein, 
that one is ſelE-moving, and conſequently perceptive, 
but theother not; and as animate matter is felf-moving 
as wellas ſelE-knowing, ſo itis the chief and architeto- 
nical part of Nature, which cauſes all the variety that 
is in Nature; for without animate Matter there could 
be no compoſition and diviſion, and ſo no variety ; and 
without inanimate Matter, there could not be ſuch 
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ſolid compolitions of " parts as there are; for the animate 

part of Matter cannot be fo groſs as thi inanimate ; and 
therefore without chele degrees there would be no va- 
riety of figures, rior no compoſition of ſolid figures, as 
Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, &c. fo that thoſe 
effects which our ſenſe and reaſon perceives, could nor 
be without the degrees of animate and inanimate Mar- 
ter; neither could there be perception. without animate 
Matter, by which all the various effects of Nature are 
perceived; for though one Creature cannot perceive all 
the effects, yet the infinite parts of Nature, by theit 
infinite ations,percerve infinitely. 

Again : Some tnay objec, 'T hat if the Inanimate 
part of Matter have ſelf-knowledg and ſenſe, ic muſt 
of neceſsity have life alſo; To which I anſwer : That 
the Inanimate part of Matter may have life, according 
as it hath ſenſe and knowledg; but not ſuch a life as 
the animate part bf Matter has, that is, an aRive life, 
as to compole and divide the infinite body of Nature in- 
to infinite parts and figures, and to produce infinite Va- 
rietiesof them, for all this cannot be withont motion - 
nevertheleſs, it has ſo much life as to know it ſelf, and 
fo mudh ſeriſe as to be ſenſible of its bwn [elE-knoled, 
In ſhort, thedifference berween animate and inanimate 
Matter's life, ſenſe and ſelf-kowledg, is; that the ani- 
mate Matter has atſadtive life; and a perceptive ſenſe 
and ſelt-knowledg ; which the manimiate part of 
Matter has not 5 becauſe "_ RIE-motion; which 
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is the cauſe of all ations and perceptions in Na- 
ture. 

Q. 3. W hether the Tnanimate Matter cold hive parts 
without ſelf-motion ? 

I anſwer, Yes: For whereloever is body or matter, 
there arealſo parts; becaule parts belong to body; and 
there can be no body without parts ; but yet were 
there no ſelE-motion, there could be no various chan- 
ves of pats or figures. The trathis, Nature conſi. 
dered as ſhe 1s, - and as much. as our ſenſe and reaſon 
can perceive by het. various effets, muſt of neceſsity 
be compoſed or conſiſt of a commrture of anitnate, both 
rational and ſenſitive, and inanimate matter ; for were 
there no ihanimate matter, there would be no ground 
or oroſſer ſubſtance to work on, and ſo no ſolid fi- 
oures ; and were there no animate ſenſitive matter, 
there would beno labourer, or workman, as | may call 
it, to form the inanimate part of matter into various fi- 
oures; nor would there be ſuch infinite changes, com- 
poſitions , diviſrons, productions, diffelutions , ec. 
as we ſee there are. Again : were there no animate 
rational Marteer, there would be no deſigner : or fur- 
veigher, to ordef and direRall things methodically , 
nor no Fancies, Imaginations, Conceptions, Memo- 
ry, &. fo that this Triumvirate of the degrees. of 
matter, is ſo neceſſary a conſtitutive principle of all na- 
ttiral effects, that Nature could not be without it; I 


tear, Narure conſidered, not what ſhe might have . 
- been, 
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been, but as ſhe 1s, and as much as we are able to per- 
ceive by her actions ; for Natural Philoſophy is no 
more but arational inquiſition into the cauſes of natural 
effects ; and therefore, as we obſerve the effects and 


actions of Nature, ſo we may probably gueſs at their 
cauſes and principles. 


Q. 4: How ſo fine, ſubtil and pure 4 part as the Ani- 


mate Matter i, can work upon ſo groſs a part as the [n- 
animate * 


[ anſwer ; More eaſily then Vitriol or Aqua-fortis, 
or any other high extracts, can work upon metal, or 
the like ; nay, more eaſily then fire can work upon 


| wood, or ſtone, orthe like. But you will ſay, That, 


according to my opinion, theſe bodies are not wrought 
upon, or divided by the exterior agent, as by fire; 
vitriol, &c. but that they divide themſelves by their 
own inherent ſel-motion, and that theagentis no more 
but an occaſion that the patient moves or acts thus, or 
thus, 1 anſwer, T's very true : For there is ſuch a com- 
mixture of animate and inanimate matter,that no particle 
in Nature can be conceived or imagined, which isnot 
compoſed of antmate matter as well as of inanimate; and 
therefore the patient, as well as the agent, having both 


' acommixture of theſe parts of matter, none can act upon 


the other but the patient changes its own parts by its own 
ſelf-motion, either of its own accord, or by way of 
mitation. But the inanimate part of Matter confidered 
n 1t ſelf, or in its own narure, hath no ſelf-motion, 

nor 
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nor can it receive any from the animate; but they be- 
ing both ſo cloſely intermixt, that they make but one 


ſelf-moving body of Nature, theanimateparts of Mat- ._ 


ter bear the ihanimatre with them in all their actions , 


. fo that it is impoſsible for the animate parts to divide, 


compoſe, contract, &c. but the inaimate muſt ſerve 
them, or goalong with theminall ſuch corporeal figu- 
rative actions. 

Q. 5. How « it poſsible, that Parts being ignorant 
of each other, ſhould agree in the produttion of a figure ? 

[ anſwer : When I ſpeak of Ignorance and know- 
leds, my meaning 1s, not that there is as mifch 19- 
norance in the parts of Nature, as there is knowledg, 


for all parts have ſelf-knowledg; but I underſtand a 


| perceptive knowledg, by which parts do perceive parts ; 


and as for the agreeing ations of parts, they cannot 
readily err, unleſs it be out of wilfulneſs to oppoſe or 
croſs each other : for put the caſe the ſenſitive parts were 
as ignorant of perceptions as the inanimate, yet the ra- 
tional being thorowly internixe with chem, would 
cauſe agrecable combinations and connexions of parts 


| in all productions, becauſe they being not incumbred 


with the burthens of other parts, make more general 
perceptions then the ſenſitive, and moving freely 
in their own degree, there i a more perfect acquain- 
tance between them, thenche ſenſinve parts; which is 
the cauſe that the rational defign and order, when as 
the ſenſitive labour and work ; I mean, when they 

| move 
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move regularly, or to one andthe ſame efle&; for then 
they muſt needs move agreeably and unitedly : But 
becaule the ſenſitive parts are perceptive. as well as the 
rational, and perceive not onely the rational adjoining 
parts, but allo thoſe of their own degree; they cannot 
lo grolly err, as ſome believe, eſpecially ſince the ſenſi- 
tive parts do not onely know their own work, but 
are alſo direfted -by the rational ; but as I have often 
ſaid, the ſeyeral forts, both of the ſenſitive and rational 
perceptions are well to be conſidered, which are as va- 
rious as the actions of Nature, and cannot be numbred, 


—__ 


by reaſon every figurativeactionis a ſeveral perception, 


both ſenſitive and rational ; and infinite Matter being 
in a perpetual motion , there muſt of neceſsity. be 1n- 
finite figures, and lo infinite perceptions amongſt the 
infinite parts of Nature. 

Q. 6. Whether there be ſingle Self- knowledges, and 
ſingle Perceptions in Nature * 

Tonfivnr If there can be no ſuch ching as a ſingle 
part in Nature, there can neither be a ſingle ſelf-know- 


leds or perception; for body and parts can never be. 


ſcparated from each other, but whereſoever 1s body, 
were it anatome, there are parts alſo; and when parts 
divide from parts, at the ſame time, and by the ſame 

at, they are joined to other parts; fo that compoſition 
and diviſion is done by onea&t. The like for know. 
ledg : For knowledg,being material, conſiſts of parts; 
and as 1t is impolstble that there can be ſingle patts, os 
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parts ſubſiſting by themſelves, without reference to 
each other, or the body of Nature ; fo it is impoſable 
that there can be ſingle knowledge. . Neither can 
there be aſingle magnitude, figure, colour, place,&c. 
but all that is corporeal, has parts ; and by reaſon Na- 
ture is a ſel-moving, and ſelf-knowing body,. all her 
parts muſt of necelsity be ſo too. But particular com- 
poſed figures, and particular degrees of Matter, are 
not ſingle parts, nor are particular actions ſingle acti- 
ons, no morethen a particular Creature isa fingle part, 
for it would be non-ſenſe to ſay ſingle compoſitions, and 
ſingle diviſions ; and: therefore particular and ſingle are 
not one and the ſame; and as there can beno ſuch thing 
as Single in Nature, ſo there can neither be ſingle 
knowledges and perceptions : Which is well to be ob- 
ſerved, leſt we introduce a Vacuum in Nature, and fo 
make a confuſion between her parts and actions. 

Q. 7. How it poſsible, fince there is but one Self- 
knowledg in Natnre, as there t but one Self-motion, 
that there can be a double degree of thu Self-knowledg, 

as alſo a double Perception, viz. a; and Sen- 
fittve £ 

I anſwer : As the ſeveral degrees of Matter are not 
ſeveral kinds of Matter ; fo neither are Rational and 


Senſitive knowledg ſeveral kinds of Self-knowledges, 


but onely different degrees of one felf-knowledg ; for 
as there 1s but one Matter, and one Self-motion, ſo there 
s allo but one Selfþknowledg in Nature; which con- 

liſts 
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ſiſts of two degrees, Rational and Senſitive, whereof 


the rational 15 the higheſt degree of ſelf-knowleds ; for 
ie 15 a more pure, ſubtle, ative and piercing know- 
[dg then the ſenſitive, by reaſon it is not bound to work 
onand with the inanimate parts of Matter, but moves 
freely in its own degree, when as the ſenſitive is incum- 
bred with labouring on the inanimate parts of Marter : 
Indeed, there is as much difference between thoſe two 
degrees of ſelf-knowledg, as betwixt a chief Archi- 
tet, Deſigner or Surveigher, and betwixt a Labou- 
rer or Workman ; for as the Labourer and Sur- 
veigher, though they be different particulars, are yet 
both of one kind, viz. Mankind : fo it is likewiſe with 
ſelf-knowledg; for were Matter divided intoinfinite 
degrees, it would ſtill remain Matter ; and though 
ſelEmotion be divided into infinite degrees of motions, 
yet it is {till but ſelf-motton : The like for ſelf-know- 
ledg: for ſelf-moving matter can but know it felf ; and 
as Matter is the ground or conſtitutive Principle of all 
the parts and figures in Nature (for without matter 
there could be.no parts, and ſo no diviſion) and ſelf. 
motion is the ground or principle ofall particular acti- 
ons, ſo is ſelf-knowledg the ground of all particular 
knowledges and perceptions. Again : as one part can- 
not be another part, ſo neither can one parts knowledg 
be another parts knowledg ; although they may have 
perceptions of each other : When I ſpeak of parts, I 


mean not ſingle parts; for there can be no ſuch thing 
A 
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as a fingle partin Nature ; but by parts [ underſtand 
particular ſelf-moving; figures, whether they be ſuch 
compoſed figures, as, tor diſtinctions ſake, we call finite 
wholes ; as for example,an Animal,a Tree,a Stone, ec. 
or whether they be parts of thoſe finite figures ;. for it is 
impoſsible to deſcribe or dztermine exactly what the 
parts of.Nature are, by reaſon Nature, although it is 
but one body, yet being ſelf-moving, 'tis divided into 
infinite figures, which by ſelf-motion are infinitely 
changed, "compoled, diſſolved, ec. which compoli- 
tlons pr diviſions hinder that there can be no ſingle 
parts, becauſe no part, though it ſhould be infinitely 
changed, compoled and divided, can be ſeparated from 
the body of Nature, but as ſoon as its divided from 
ſuch parts, it is compoſed with other parts ; nay, were 
it pokible that it might be ſeparated from the body of 
Nature, it would not be a part then,but a whole; for it 
would have no reference to the body of Nature : be- 
ſides, if it continued body, or matter, it would til] 
have parts; for whereſoeveris body, there is a com- 
poſition of parts. | 

But if any one deſires to know or guels at the parts 
of Nature, he cannot do it better then by conſidering 
the corporeal figurative motions or ations of Nature; 
for what we name parts, are nothing. but the effects of 
thoſe figurative motions; ſo that motions, figures and 
parts, are but onething : and it is to be oblerved, that 
in compoſed figures there are interior and exterior 


parts - 
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parts; the exterior are thoſe which may be percety ed 
by our exterior ſenſes, with all their proprieties, as 
colour , magnitude, ſoftneſs, hardneſs , thickneſs , 
thinneſs, gravity, levity, &c. but the interior parts 
are the interior, natural, figurative motions, which 
cauſe it to be ſuch or ſuch a part or Creature; as for 
example, Man has both his interior and exterior parts, 
as is evident; and each of them has not onely their 
outward figure or ſhape, but alſo their interior, natu- 
ral, figurative motions, which did not onely cauſe 
them to be ſuch or ſuch parts; as for example, a leg, 
a head, a heart, a ſpleen, a liver, blood, ec. but do 
alſo continue their being ; the onely difference is, that 
thoſe figurative motions, aphhlch did firſt form or pro- 
duce Fd afterwards, when they were finiſhed, be- 
came retentive motions: By retentive motions, I do 
not onely mean ſuch as keep barely the parts of the 
compoled figures together, but all thoſe that belong to 
the preſervation and continuance of them ; under 
which are comprehended digeſtive modons, which 
place and diſplace parts ; attractive motions, which 
draw nouriſhment into thoſe parts; expulfive moti- 
ons, which expel ſuperfluous and hurtful parts ; and 
many the like : for there are numerous ſorts of re- 
tentive motions, or ſuch as belong to the preſervation 
and continuance of a compoſed figure, as well as there 
are of creating or producing motions. By which we 


may plainly ſee, that one figure lies within another ; 
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that is, one corporeal figurative motion 1s within a- 
nother, and that the interior and exterior parts or fi- 
eures of Creatures,are different in their actions; for ex- 
ample, the ebbing and flowing, or the aſcending and 
deſcending motions of water, are quite difterent from 
thoſe interjor figurative motions that make 1t water; 
the like may be ſaid of Vegetables, Minerals, Animals, 
and all other ſorts of Creatures ; nay, thongh both 
the interior and exterior parts, figures or motions do 
make but one compoſed figure or Creature, as for ex- 
ample, Man, and areall but parts of that ſame figure; 
yet each being a particular motton, has alſo its peculiar 
ſelf-knowledg and perception ; for the difference of 
particular knowledges and perceptions depends upon 
the difference of Natures actions; which as by the di 
viſion of parts, they cauſe an ignorance between them, 
ſo by compoſition they caule alſo perceptions. I do 
net mean, an interior or {elf-1gnorance, which cannot 
be in Nature, by reaſon every part and particle has 
ſelf-knowledg ; but an exterior, that 15, an ignorance 
of forreign parts,  figuresor actions, although they be 

parts of one compoſed figure ; forthe parts of the hand 

do not know the parts of the ſtomack, and their acti. 

ons. Neither do ] mean an interior ſelf-perception, 

which can neither be in Nature, becauſe perception 

preſuppoſes ignorance; and if there cannot be a {elf 

t2norance, there can neither be a ſelf-perception, al- 

though there may be an interior ſelt-knowledg ; Nor 
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is It proper ro ſay, a part may perceive it ſelf; or have 
a perception of it ſelf : But by perception, I mean an ex- 
terior or forreign knowledg ; that is, a knowledg of 
other parts, figures, or actions. Theſe perceptions, I 
fay, are different, according to the difference of the 
corporeal figurative motions ; for it is impoſsible, that 
ſuch or (ach parts ſhould have {ich or ſuch perceptions, 
if they have not ſuch or ſuch corporeal motions. There- 
fore though all parts have ſelf-knowledg, as well as 
ſelE-motion, yet by reaſon all parts do not move alike, 
they cannot make the like perceptions; and though 
ſelf-knowledg, as it 1s the ground and fountain, not 
onely of all particular knowledges, but allo of all ex- 
rerior perceptions, .1s but one 1n it ſelf, as afixt being, 
and cannot be divided from its own nature; (for as Mat- 
ter cannot be divided from being Matter, or ſelf-mo- 
tion from being ſelE-motion, ſo neither can ſelf-know- 
ledg be divided from being felf-knowledg ; nor can 
they be ſeparated from each other, but every part and 
particle of natural matter has ſelf-knowledg and per- 
ception, as well as it hath fel-motion) Yet all this 
hinders not, but there may be degrees of ſelf-know- 
ledg according to the degrees of Matter, for as theres 
rational and ſenfitive matter, ſothere is alſo rational and 
ſenſitive ſelf-knowledg ; nay, there are infipite parti- 
cular ſef-knowledges and perceptions, according to the 
infiniteneſs of parts and motions; and yet all is but one 
ſel-moving and ſelEknowing Nature ; for parts are 
nothing 
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nothingelle but a diviſion of the whole, and the whole 
is nothing elſe but a compoſition of parts. All which 
] defire may be taken notice of, leſt my ſenſe be mi{- 
interpreted , for when 1 ſpeak of rational and ſenſitive 
ſelE-knowledg, 1 do not mean as if there were more 
ſelf-knowledg then one 1n the onely infinite Matter, to 
wit, a double kind of ſelf-knowledg, butI ſpeak inre- 
ference to the parts of Matter; tor the rational part is 
more pure, and ſo more agl, quick and free then the 
ſenſitive ; and the animate part Is ſelE-kaewing, but the 
ge not : and thus in reſpect to parts, as they 
are divided, ſo they have ſeveral ſelf knowledges and 
perceptions, as alſo numerous lives and ſouls in one 
compoſed figure or Creature ; and as infinite parts be- 
long to one Tallis whole, o infinite ſelfknowledges 
and infinite perceptions, belong to the infinite actions 
of thoſe infinite parts. But ſome may ask, Why there 
are no more degrees of Matter but two, viz. Animate, 
and Inanimate; and no more degrees of Animate, but 
Rational ;and Senſitive * I anſwer, humane ſenſe and 
reaſon cannot conceive it pols|ble there ſhould be more 
or fewer; for the rational and ſenſitive are the pureſt 
degrees Matter can be capable of ; and were there any 
purcr then theſe, they would be beyond the nature of 
Martter ; which 1s impoſsble, becauſe Nature cannot 
fo beyond it ſelf. Again : ſome may perhaps deſire 
to know, why there are more degrees of Inanimate 


Matter, then of Animate, to wit, of thicknels and 
thinnels, 
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thine, rarity and. denſity > lightneſs aud heavi- 
nels, &*c * I anſwer, Theſe are nothing elſe but the 
actions of the material parts, and do not belong to the 
nature of Matter, ſo that they cannot make Parts 


| lefsor more material, for all is but Matter; neither can 


they alterthe natureof Matter ; for Matter is ſtill Mat- 
ter, however it moves. Laſtly, ſome may ask, How 
it is poſsible, that ſuch an infinite variety can proceed 
but from two degrees of Matter, to wit; Animate arid 
Inanimate? 1 anſwer ; As well as Infinite effects can 
proceed from one Infinite cauſe; for Nature being an 
Infinite body, muſt alſo have Infinite parts; and ha- 
ving an Infinite ſelf-motion, mult of necelsiry have an 
infinite variety of parts ; and being infinitely felf- 
knowing, muſt alſo have infinite ſelf-knowing parts ; 
which proves, that Natures body muſt. of neceſsity 
conſiſt of thoſe two degrees, viz; Animate and Inani- 
mate Matter ; for werethere no Animate matter,which 
1s corporeal ſelf-motion, there would never be {ſuch 
variety of figures, parts and ations in Nature as there 
is, nor no perceptions ; for Self-knowledg, or Matter, 
without ſelE-motion, could never make any variety 
in Nature ; and herelire although ſelf-motion cauſes 
an obſcuriry by the diviſion of parts, yet it cauſes alſo 
particular perceptions between parts; and as the mo- 
tions vary, ſodo perceptions of parts, In ſhort, there is 
bur one infinite body and infinite parts, one infinite ſelf 


knowledg, and infinite particular ſelf-knowledges; - one 
Fff infinite 
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infinite ſelf-motion, and infinite particular actions; as 


alſo infinite particular perceptions : for ſelf motion is 
the cauſe of all the variety of Nature; and as onefigure 
or part of Nature lies within another,ſo one perception 
is within another. 

Q. 8. How can there be Self-knowledg and Percep- 
tion in one and the ſame part * 

[ anſwer : As well as the being or ſubſtance of a 
thing and its actions can conſiſt together, or as a cauſe 
and its effects; for though they are ſo far different from 
each other, that the cauſe 1s not the effect, nor the ef. 
fect the caule as allo .that the effect muſt of neceſsity 
depend upon the cauſe, but the cauſe may chuſe whe- 
ther it will produce ſuch or ſuch effects; as for exam- 


_ ple, thoughaction or motion depends upon matter, yet 


matter does not depend upon motion, as being able to 
ſubſiſt without it; and though perception depends up- 
on ſelf-knowledg, yet felt-knowledg does not depend 
upon perception ; nevertheleſs, whereſoever is per- 
ception, there is allo ſel-knowledg; by reaſon, that 
wheteſoever there is an effect in act or being, there is 
alſo its cauſe; and although perception depends alſo 
upon outward objeQs, yet outward objects do not de- 
pend upon perceptions; but perception, as1t depends 
upon ſelf-knowledg, ſoit depends alſo upon ſelf-motion ; 
for without ſelEknowledg and felf-motion, there would 
be no perception ; ſo that both exterior perceptions, 
and all interior voluntary actions, proceed from {elf- 
knowing 
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knowing and ſelf-moving matter ; but the difference 
between ; particular! interior ſelE-k nowledges and percep- 
tions, 1s cauſed by the changes of corporeal, figurative 
ſelEmotion. 

Q. 9. Whether particular Parts or Figures be bound 
to particular perceptions f 

[ anſwer : Particular - Parts make Perceptions, 
according to the nature of their corporeal, figura- 
tive motions, and their perceptions are as nume- 
rous as their actions ; for example, thoſe parts that 
are compoled into the figure of an Animal, make per- 
ceptions proper to that figures corporeal, interior, na- 
tural motions; but if they be diſſolved from the animal 
figure, and compoſed i into Vegetables; they make ſuc 
perceptions as are proper for Vegetables ; and being 
again diſſolved and compoſed into Minerals, they make 
perceptions proper to Minerals, &c. fo that no part is 
tied or bound to one particular kind of perception, no 
morethen itis bound to one particular kind of figures, 
but when the interior motions of that figure change, the 
perceptions proper tothat lame figure changealſo , for 
though ſelf-knowledg, the ground of all perceptions, 
is a fixt, and inherent, or innate knowledg, yet the 
perceptions vary according to their objects, and ac- 
cording to the changes and compoſitions of their own 
parts ; for as parts are compoled with parts, ſo aretheir 
perceptions; nay, not onely perceptions, but alſo par- 
ticular ſelf-knowledges alter according to the altera- 
fion 
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tion of their own parts or figures, not from being ſelf- 
knowledg, for ſelf-knowledg can be but ſel-knowledg,; 
but from being ſuch or ſuch a particular ſelf-knowledg , 
and ſince there is no part or particle of Nature but is 
ſel-knowing, or has its particular ſelf-knowledg, it is 
certain, that as the interior nature of the figure alters 
by the changes of motion, the interior ſelt-knowledg of 
that figure alters too; for if a Vegetable ſhould turn 
into a Mineral, it cannot retain the ſelf-knowledg of a 
Vegetable, butit mult of neceſsity change into the ſelf- 
knowledg of a Mineral; for nothing can have a know- 
ledg of itſelf otherwiſe then what it is ; and becauſe ſelf- 
knowledg is the ground of Perception, as ſelf-know- 
ledg alters, ſo doth perception, I mean, that kind of 
perception that belonged to ſuch a figure, alters to 
another kind of perception proper to another figure ; ſo 
that it is with perception, as it 1s with other Creatures? 
For example, as there are ſeveral kinds of Creatures, 
as Elements, Animals, Minerals, V egetables,e9c. fo 
there are alſo ſeveral kinds-of perceptions, as Animal, 
Vegetative, Mineral, Elemental perception ; and as 
there are different particular ſorts of theſe mentioned 
kinds of Creatures, ſo there are alfo of perceptions ; 
nay, as one particular Creature of thele ſorts conſiſts 
of different parts ; fo every part has alſodifferent per- 
ceptions ; for ſelf-motion, as it 1s the cauſe of all the 
various changes of figures and parts of Nature, fo it is 
alſo of the variety of perceptions ; for put the caſe 
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Matter were of one infinite figure; it would have but 
ſelf-knowlede, or at leaſt no variety of perceptions, 
becauſe 1t wogld have no variety of corporeal figura- 
tive motions ; and it is well to be obſerved, that al- 
| though numerous different parts may agree in per- 
ception that 1s, their ſenſitive and rational hgurative 
motions may all perceive one and the ſame object; 
yet the manner of their perceptions are different, ac- 
cording to the difference of their figures, or rather of 
their interior, corporeal, figurative motions : for ex- 
ample, a Man, a Tree,and a Stone, may all have per- 
ceptions of one objec, but yer their perceptions are 
not alike; for the Free: has not an Animal or Mine- 
ral, bat a Vegetative perception; and ſo has the Man, 
not a Vegetative or Mineral, but an Animal percep- 
tion ; and the Stone, not an Animal or Vegetative, 
but a Mineral perception, each according to the in- 
eerior nature of its own figure. 

Q. 10. Whether there could be Self-knowledg without 
Perception * 

[ anſwer : Self-knowledg being the ground of all 
Perceptions, which are nothing elſe but exterior know- 
ledges, might as well ſubſift without them, as Matter 
would ſubſiſt without Motion ; but ſince ſelf-motion 
is the cauſe of all che various changes of figures and 
parts, and of all the orderly Productions, Generati- 

ns, Transformations, Diſlolutions, and all other 
actions of Nature ; Theſe cannot be performed with- 
Gee out 
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out Perception ; for all actions are knowing and per- 
ceptive; and were there no perception, there could 
not polsibly be any ſuch ations; for how ſhould parts 
agree either inthe generation, compoſition or diflolu- 
tion of compoſed figures, if they had no knowledg or 
perception of each other © Therefore although ſelf. 
knowledg is a fixtinterior Being, and the groundof all 
perceptions; yet were therenoſelf-motion, there could 
be no action, and conſequently no perception, at leaſt 
no variety of perceptions in Nature , but ſince Nature 
is one ſelf-moving and ſel-knowing body, ſelE-know- 
leds can no more be ſeparated from perception, then 
motion can be divided from matter, but every part and 
particle of Nature, were 1t an Atome, as itis ſelE-mo- 
ving, fo tt 1s alſo ſelf-knowing and perceptive. But 
yetit is not neceflary that Perception muſt onely be be- 
twixt neighbouring or adjoining parts; for ſome parts 
may very well perceive each other at adiſtance, and 
when other parts are between; nay, ſome perceptions 
do requireadiſtance of the objec, as for example, the 
optick perception in Animals, as I have declared be- 


» Pat 1. <. fore*, where 1 do mention the requiſites of the Ani- 


20, Of Co 
lours, p. 63. 


mal perception of ſight; whereof if one be wanting, 
there is either no perception at all, (I mean, no per- 
ception of ſeeing in that Animal) or the perception is 
imperfect. But ſome may ask, Whether, in ſuch a 
caſe, that is, in the perception of an object which is 
diſtant from the ſentient, the intermediate parts are as 
well 
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well perceivedas the object it ſelf, ro which the percep- 
tion direty tends 5 [ anſwer : Thar, if the interme- 
diate parts be ſubject to that kind of perception, they 
may as well be perceived as the objectthat is diſtant, 
nay, ſometimes better ; but moſt commonly, the in- 
termediate parts are but ſlightly or ſuperficially per- 
ceived : For example, in the forementioned ſenſe of 
Seeing, 1f the organ of ſight be directed to ſome certain 
object that 1s diſtant, and there be ſome parts between 
the organ and the object, perceptible by the ſame ſenſe, 


but ſuch as do not hinder or obſtruct the perception WW: 


the ſaid object ; not onely the object, but alſo thoſe in- 


cermediate parts will be perceived by the optick ſenſe. 
Alſo if I caſt my eye upon an object that is before me, in 
a dire& line, the eye will not onely perceivethe object 
to which it is chiefly directed, bur alſo thoſe parts that 


are joined to1t, either beneath, or above, or on each 


ſide of that object, at the ſame point of time, and by the 
ſame a&; the ſole difference 1s, that the ſaid object is 
chiefly and of purporſe patterned out by the ſenſitive 
and rational figurative motions of the eye, when as the 
other intermediate or adjoining parts are but ſuperfi- 
cially and ſlghtly looked over. 

And this proves, firſt, that Nature is compoſed of 
ſenſitive, rational and inanimate matter, without any 
ſeparation or diviſion from each other ; for could mat- 
ter be divided into an atome, that very atome would 
have a compoſition of theſe three degrees of matter ; 

and 
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and therefore although the parts of Nature do under: 
go infinite diviſions ad compoſitions , {o that parts 
may be compoled and divided infinite ways ; yet theſe 
three degrees can never be ſeparated or divided from 
one another, becaule of their cloſe union and commix- 
ture through infinite Nature. 

Next it proves, that there can be no T ngle parts in 
Nature; for what commonly are called parts of Na- 
ture, are nothing elle but changes of motion in the in- 
finite body of Nature , ſo that parts, figures, ations, 
and changes of motion, are one and the ſame, no more 
differing from- each other, then body, place, magni- 
trade, figure, colour, &c. for ſelf-motion is the cauſe 
of the variety of figures and parts of Nature; without 
which, although there would nevertheleſs be parts, 
( for whereſoever is matter or body, there are parts 
alſo ) yet Nature would be but a confuſed heap or 
Chaos, without the diſtinction of any perfect figures, 
which figures make perfect perceptions of perfect ob- 
jects ; I ſay, of perfect objects, for if the objects be 
not perfect, the ſenſitive perceptions can neither be per- 
fect ; but then the rational being joined with the ſen- 
ſitive, and being more ſubril, active and piercing, may 
find out the error either of the object, or ſenſe ; for 
both the rational and ſenfitive parts being united in one 
fieureor action, can more eaſily perceive the irregula- 
rities of each others actions, then of exterior objects ; 
all which could not be, were there ſingle parts 1n 
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Nature; neither could ſuch acts Be pe erformed by 
chance or ſenſleſs atomes ; nay, could there be any 
ſingle parts in Nature, thete would conſequently be a 
Vacuum to diſcern and ſeparate them from each other, 
which Vacuum would breed ſuch a confuſion amongſt 
them, as there would be no conformity or framecry 
in any of thelr figures. Therefore I am abſolutely a- 
gainſt the opinion of ſenſelels and irrational atomes; 
moving by chance for it Nature did conſiſt of ſuch 
atomes, there would be no certain kinds and ſpecies of 
Creatures, nor no uniformity or order ; neither am I 
able to conceive how there could be a motion by 
chance, or an irrational and ſenſeleſs motion, no more 
then | can conceive how motion can be without matter 
or body ; for ſelt-motion as it is corporeal, ſo'it is alſo 
ſenſitive and rational. 
. 11. Whether Perception be made by Parters. 
ing £ 
[ anſwer : My Senſe and Reaſon does obſerve, T hat 
the animal, atleaſt humane Perception, performed 
by the ſenſitive and rational motions in the organs ap- 
propriated for it, is made by patterning or traming of 
figures, according to the patterns of exterior objects , . 
but whether all other kinds and ſorts of perceptions in 
the infinite parts of Nature be made the ſame manner 
or way, neither my elf, nor no particular Creature is 
able to determine, by reaſon there ate as many various 
forts of perceptions as there are of other ations of Na- 
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ture, and according as the corporeal figurative mo- 
tions doalter and change, ſo do particular perceptions ; 


for Perception isa corporeal, figurative aftion,and is ge- 


nerally inall parts and actions of Nature ; and asno part 
can be without ſel-motion and ſelf-knowledg, ſonone 
can be without perception ; and therefore I dare truly 
ſay, that all perceptions are made by figuring, though 
[ cannot certainly .affirm, that all are made by imita- 
tion or patterning. But it is well to be obſerved,that be- 
ſides thoſe exterior perceptions of objects, there are ſome 
other interior actions both of ſenſe and reaſon, which 
are made without the preſentation of exterior objects, 
voluntarily, or by rote ; and therefore are not actions 
of patterning, but voluntary actions of figuring : As 
for example, Imaginations , Fancies, Conceptions, 
Paſsions, and the like ; are made by the rational, cor- 
poreal, figurative motions, without taking any co- 
pies of forreign objects; alſo many Generations, Diſ- 
folutions, Alterations, Transformations, &#c. are made 
by the ſenfitive motions without any exterior patterns z 
for the generation of Maggot in a Cheeſe, of a Worm 
in the root of a Tree, of a Stone in the Bladder, &c. 
are not made þy patterning or imitation, becauſe they 
are not like their producers, but meerly by a volun. 
tary fignring : and therefore it 1s well to be obſerved, 
that figuring and patterning are not one and the ſame ; 
figuring 1s ageneral action of Nature : for all corporeal 
actions are figurative, when as patterning is but a par- 

ticular 
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ticular ſort of figuring ; : - and although I obſerve, that 
ſome perceptions are made by patterning, yet I canno 


ud 
ſay the ſame of all; neither are the interior vkiniaryO—— 


actions made by patterning, but both the ſenſitive and 
rational motions frame ſuch or ſuch figures of their own 
accord ; for though each part in the conipoſition of a 
Creature knowsits own work, and all do agree in the 
traming and producing of it; yet they are not neceſsi- 
cated always to imitate each other ; which is evident; 
becauſe the compoſition of one and the ſame Creature 
is various, and difterent by realon of the variety of its 
parts. 

And this is the difference between extetior percep- 
tions, and interior voluntary actions; for though batt 
are effects of felf-knowledg and ſelf-motion; yer per- 
ceptions are properly concerning forreign parts, fi- 
gures and actions, and are occaſioned by them ; but 
the voluntary actions are not occaſioned by any out- 
ward objects, but make figures of their own accord, 
' without any imitation, patterns or coples of forreign 
parts or actions ; and as the figures and parts alter by 
their compoſition and diviſions, {o do both interior and 
exterior particular knowledges ; fora Tree, although ir 
has ſenſitive and rational knowledg and perception, yet 
it has not an animal knowledg and perception ; and if 
it ſhould be divided into numerous parts, and theſe 
again be compoſed with other parts, each would have 
kach knowledge and perceptiort as the nature of their 
figure 
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figure required, for ſelf-knowledg alters; as their own 
parts alter; perception alters as th: objects alter ; fi- 
Cures alter as the actions alter ; and the actions alter as 
Nature pleaſes, or is decreed by God to work. 

But I deſire it may be obſerved, firſt, I hat although 
there are both voluntaay actions of figuring, and oc- 
calioned actions of perceiving exterior objects; both in 
ſenſe and reaſon, whereof thoſe | callinterior, theſe ex- 
terior; yet both of them are innate and inherent acti- 
ons of their own parts, as proceeding from the ground 
and fountain of ſelf-knowledg ; and the reaſon why I 
call the voluntary actions interior, 1s, becauſe they have 
no ſuch reſpe&to outward objects, at leaſt are not oc- 
caſioned by them as perceptions are, but are the own 
figurative actions of ſenſe and reaſon made by rote; when 
as perceptions do tend to exterior objects, and are made 
according to the preſentation. of their figures, parts or 
actions. 

Next, It is to be obſerved, That many times the 
rational motions take patterns from the ſenſitive volun- 
tary figures; As for example, in Dreams, when the 
ſenſitive motions make voluntary figures on the in- 


ſide of the ſenſitive organs, the rational take patterns of 


them, ' and again the ſenſitive do many times take pat- 
terns of the rational when they make figures by rote, 
as in the invention and delivery of Arts and Sciences; 
fothat there is oftentimes an imitation between the ra- 
tional and ſenſitive motions ; for the rational voluntary 


figures, 
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figures; are like exterior r objects, to be oatterhed out 
by the ſenſitive perceptive motions ; and the ſenſitive 
voluntary figures, are like exterior objects, to be pat- 
terned out by the rational perceptive motions ; and yer 
all their perceptive actions are their own, and perform- 
ed inwardly, that 1s; by their own motions. Which 
proves, that by naming Perception an exterior acti- 
on, I donot meanthatit is an aCtion exterioully per- 
ceptible or viſible , for it it were thus, then one part 
would preſently know another parts perception, when 
and how it perceives ; which we find it does nor; 
for although a man perceives a Tree, or Stone, yet he 
does not know whether the Tree or Stone perceives 
him, much leſs what perceptions they make : but, as [ 
ſaid before, Perception I name an exterior. action; 
becauſe it is occaſioned by an objec that is without the 
perceiving parts; for although both ſenſitive and ra- 
tional perception are fo cloſely intermixt, that none 
can be without the other in every part or particle of 
Nature, were it no bigger then what 1s call'd an A- 
tome ; yet conſidered in themſelves, they are without 
each other ſo far; that the rational perceptive part is 
notthe ſenſitive, nor the ſenſitive the rational; orelſe 
they would not be ſeveral parts or actions, neither 
would there be any imitation betwixt them, 

Laſtly, I defire that notice may be taket, when 


[ ſay that every action of Nature is perceptive ; for 
fince there are no ſingle parts in Natare, but what- 
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ſoever is body,confiſts of parts ; there can neither be any 
ſtich thing as a ſingle action, that 1s an ation of a ſingle 
part; but inall natural actions there 1s a commerce, en- 
tercourſe, or agreement of parts , which entercourſe 
or agreement, cannot be without perception ot 
knowledg of each other ; Wherefore it muſt of neceſ- 
ſity follow, that every action is perceptive, orthat per- 
ception between parts 1s required 1n every attion of Na- 
ture; nay, even in thoſe which are called voluntary 
ations ; forthoughthe rational and ſenſitive parts of a 
compoſed figure, can make voluntary figures within 
themſelves, without taking poll op uorg of forreigr 
objects ; yet thoſe parts muſt needs. know and perceive 
each other even in the compoſition or framing of their 
voluntary figures ; ſo that exterior knowledg or per- 
ception, 1s as univerſal as ſelf-motion ; for whereſoever 
is ſelf motion, there 1s perception alſo. But it is well 
to be obſerved, firſt, That Perception or Perceptive 
knowledg is onely between Parts;Nexet, That although 
every action in Nature is perceptive, yet not every acti- 
on isthe action of Perception properly localled ; which 
Perception, in compoſed figures, atleaſt in Animals, is 
an ation of patterning out exterior parts or objects, 
performed by the rational and ſenſitive corporeal figu- 
rative motions 1n their proper organs ; Butthere are In- 
finite other ations, which although they require per- 
ceptive parts, yet they are not ſuch ations of Percep- 
tions as ate made by Patterning out, or imitating out- 
ward 
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ward objets; As for example, Reſpiration, Digeſti- 
on, Contrattion, Dilation; Expulſion, Generation, 
Retention, Diſſolution, Growth, Decay, &c: Ne- 
vertheleſs, all thoſe actions are perceptive ; that is, the 
parts which perform thoſe actions have perception of 
each other, or elſe they would never agree to produce | 
ſach effects. The truth 1s, that even the action of 
Perception properly ſo called, preſuppoſes many par- 
ticular perceptions between thoſe patts that concur ts 

* the performance of that act, for it is impoſstble, that 
both the rational and ſenſitive parts in a compoſed fi- 
Sure, ſhould make the at of Perception, without they 
know and agree what they aretodo, and how they are 
roperform it, as I mentioned before. And this is the 
reaſon, that] have made * a difference between Percep- +. ;. & 
tion and Reſpiration, and called them different actions + Fry 
not as if Reſpiration was not a perceptive action, or pre- 
ſuppoſes not knowledg and perception between thoſe 
parts that make reſpiration ; but it is not the ation of 
Perception properly ſo called ; as for example, the 
perception of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, 
&c. in Animals, but it is properly an action of 
drawing , ſucking, breathing in, or receiving any 
ways outward, parts ; and of venting, diſcharging 
or ſending forth inward parts : nevertheleſs, all this 
cannot be done without perception or knowledg, no | 
more then without motion ; for whereſoever is motion; 
there 1s perception alſo; and therefore Reſpiration is a 


perceptive 
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perceptive action. In ſhort, I defire it may be ob- 


ſerved, 1. That there is Perception in every action, 
but that not every Perception 1s made by patterning. 
2. That all ſeif-moving parts are perceptive. 3. That 
Perception, Perceptive knowledg, and Exterior know- 
ledgare all onething, and that I take them indifferent- 
ly. 4. That all voluntary actions, both of ſenſe and 
reaſon, are made by perceptive parts; and therefore 
when I make a diſtinguiſhment between voluntary aCti- 
ons, and perceptions; I mean the perceptions of a com- 
poſed figure, and not the particular perceptive know- 
ledges between thoſe parts that join in the act of ſuch 
Perceptions,or inthe making of voluntary figures, 

But it may be objected, T har if all motions be per- 
ceptive, they would be wholly imployed in nothing 
elſe butin making copies of exterior parts or objects. 

My anſwer is, Although ſay, thatall motions are 
perceptive; yet I do not poſitively affirm, that all per- 
ceptions in Nature are made by Patterning or Imita- 
tion ; for we are to conſider, that there are as many 
different ſorts of perceptions, as there are of motions . 
becauſe every particular motion has a particular percep- 
tion ; and though in a compoſed figure or Creature, 
fome motions may work to the paterning out of exte- 
rior objects, yet all the reſt may not do ſo, and be ne- 
vertheleſs perceptive; for like as a Man, orany other 


animal Creature, isnot altogether compoſed of Eyes, 


Eares, Noſes, or the like ſenfitive organs ; fo not all 
perceptive 
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perceptive motions are imitating or patterning , bur 
ſome are retentive , ſome expulſive , ſome attractive, 
ſome contractive, ſome dilative, ſome creating or produ- 
cing, ſome diſſolving, ſome imitating or patterning, 
and ſo forth; and as thereare degrees of parts and mo- 
tions, ſo ſome perceptions may be ſo much purer, finer, 
and ſubtiler then others, as much as pure Air is beyond 
groſs Earth. The truth is, we canffot judg of Na- 


tures aftions any otherways then we obſerve them by 


our own ſenſitive and rational perceptions; and ſince 
we find that the ſenſitive and rational motions in our 
ſenſiuye organs do work by the way of patterning or 
imitation ; we may ſurely conclude, that lome percep- 
tions are made that way ; but that all other perceptions 
in all natural parts or Creature ſhould be after the ſame 
manner, would be too preſumptuous for any particular 
Creature toaffirm, ſince there are infinite ſeyeral ſorts 
of perceptions; and although we may juſtly and with 
all reaſon believe, that all parts of Nature are percep- 
tive, becauſe they are ſelf-moving and felf-knowing ; 
yetno particular Creature is able to judg how, andin 
what manner they perceive, no more then it can know 
how they move. Andby this it is evident, how 1n one 
and the ſame organ of the eye, ſome motions or parts 
may work tothe act of perception, properly o called, 
which is made by patterning out the figure of an exte- 
rior object; and other motions or, parts may work to 
the retention of theeye, and preſerving it in its being 3 
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others again may work to its ſhutting and opening, and 
others to its reſpiration, that is, venting of ſuperfluous, 
ahd receiving of nouriſhing parts, which motions are 
properly ſubſervient totheretentive motions, and hun- 
dreds the like; and yet all theſe motions are as know- 
ing and perceptive aftertheir way, as thoſe that work to 
the act of Perception, properly ſo called, that is, to the 
act of ſeeing, made by patterning or imitation, Bur 
it is well to be obſerved, That although the eye has the 
quickeſt ation in the Perception of ſeeing ; yet is this 
action moſt viſible, not onely by 1ts motions , but 
by the figures of the objectsthat are repreſented in the 
eye ; forif you look intoanothers eye, you will plain- 
ly perceive therein the picture of your own figure; and 
had other objects but ſuch an opuck perception as Ani- 
mals, they would, without queſtion, obſerve the ſame. 
Some will ſay, Thoſe figures in the Eye are made by 
reflection ; but reflections cannot make fuch conſtane 
and exact patterns or imitations; Others believe it pro- 
ceeds from preſſure andrea&tion; bur preſſure and re- 
action being but paticular actions, cannot make ſuch 
variety of figures.. Others again ſay, That the ſpe- 
cies of the objects paſs from the objects to the optick or- 
gan, and make figures in the air; but then the mul- 
titude of thoſe figures in the air would make ſuch a con- 
fuſion, as would hinder the ſpecies's paſsing through ; 
beſides, the ſpecies being corporeal,and proceeding from 


theobject, would leſſen its quantity or bulk. Where- 
fore 
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tore my opinion 1s, that the moſt rare and ſubtileſt parts 
in the animal ſenſitive orgatis, do pattern out the figures 
of exterior objects, and that the perception of the exte- 
rior animal ſenſes, to wit, ſight, hearing , taſting 
touching,[melling ; 1s certainly made by no other way, 
then by figuring and 1mitation. 

Q. 12. How the bare patterning out of the Exterior 
figure of an objett,can gre us an information of its Interioy 
nature © 

My anſwer 1s, That alchough our ſenſitive Percep- 
tion can go no further then the exterior ſhape, figure 
and actions of an object , yetrhe rational being a more 
ſubtil, ative and piercing Perception, by reaſon it is 
more free then the ſenſitive, does not reſt inthe know- 
ledg of the exterior figure of an object, but by its exte- 
rior actions, as by ſeveral effects, penetrates intoitsinte.- 
rior nature, and doth probably gueſs and conclude 
what its interior figurative motions may be ; for al- 
though the interior and exterior actions of a compoſed 
figure be different, yet the exterior may partly give a 
hint or information of the interior , I ſay, partly, be- 
cauſe it is impoſstble that one finite particular Creature 
ſhould have a perfect knowledg or perception of all the 
interior ad exterior ations of another particular Crea- 
ture ; for example , our ſenſitive Perception patterns 
antes Animal, a Mineral, a Vegetable, &&c. we per- 
ceive they have the figure of fleſh, ſtone, wood, e&'c. 
but yet wedo not know what .1sthe cauſe of their being 
fach 
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ſuch figures ; for the interior, figurative motions of 
theſe Creatures, being not ſubject to the perception of 
our exterior ſenſes, cannot exactly be known ; ne- 
vertheleſs, although our exterior ſenſes have no per- 
ception thereof, yet their own parts which are con- 
cernd in it, as allo their adjoining or neighbouring 
parts may : For example, a man knows he has a dige- 
ſtion in his body ; which being an interior action, he 
cannot know by his exterior ſenſes how it is made; 
but thoſe parts of the body where the digeſtion is per- 
formed, may know1t; nay, they muſt of neceſsity do 
ſo, becauſe they are concerned in it, as being their pro- 
per imployment : I he ſame may be faid of all other 
particular partsand actions in an Animal body, which 
are like ſeveral workmen, imployed inthe building of 
a houſe ; for although they do all work and labour to 
one and the fame end, that is, theexſtruction of the 
houſe ; andevery onemay have ſome inſpection or per- 
ception of what his neighbour doth ; yet each having 
his peculiar task and employment, has alſo its proper 
and peculiar knowledg how to perform his own work ; 
for a Joiner knows beſt how to finiſh and perfect what 
he hasto do, and ſo does a Maſon, Carpenter, Tiler, 
Glaſier, Stone-cutter, Smith, &c. And thus it is with 
all compoſed figures or Creatures ; which proves, 
That Perception has onely a reſpect to exterior parts or 
objects ; when as ſelf-knowledg is an interior, inhe- 
rent, inate, and, as it were, a fixt being; for it is the 

ground 
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ground and fountain of * all other particular | know- 
ledges and perceptions, even as ſelf-motion is the 
cauſe and principle of all other particular actions ; and 
_ although ſelE-knowledg can be without perception, yet 
perception cannot be without ſelf-knowledg ; for it 
has its being from ſelf-knowledg, as an effec from its 
cauſe ; and as- one and the ſame cauſe may produce 
numerous effects, ſo from one ſelf-knowledg proceed 
numerous perceptions, which do vary infinitely, ac- 
cording to the various changes of corporeal ſelf-mo- 
tion. In ſhort , ſelE-knowledg is the fundamental 
cauſe of perception, but ſelf-motion the occaſional 
cauſe ; Juſt like Matter and ſelf-motion are the cauſes 
of all natural figures ; for though Perception could not 
be without ſelf-knowledg, yet were there no ſelf-mo- 
tion, there would be no variety of figures, and con- 
ſequently not exterior objects to be perceived. 

Q: 13. How « it poſsible, that ſeveral figures can be 
patterned out by one att of Perception ? for example, how 
can 4 man,when he ſees a ſtatue or a ſtone, pattern out both 
the exterior ſhape of the ſlatne,the matter which the ſlatue is 
made of,and its colour,and all this by one and the ſame att ? 

[ anſwer, Firſt it is to'be obſerved, That Matter, 
Colour, Figure, Magnitude, Cc. are all but one 
thing, and therefore they may eaſily be patterned out 
by one ac of Perception at one and the faine time. 
Next, I ſay, That no ſenſe ismade by one ſingle part, 


but every ſenſe conſiſts of ſeveral parts, and therefore 
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the perception of one ſenſe may very well pattern out 
ſeveral objects at once , for example, I ſee an embroi- 
dred bed; my eye patterns out both the Velvet, Gold, 
Silver, Silk, Colour, and the Workmanſhip, nay, 
ſuperficially the figure of the whole Bed, and all this 
by oneac, andat one the ſame time. Bur itis to be 
obſerved, That one object may have ſeveral proprie- 
ties, which are not all ſubje& to the perception of 
one {ence ; as for example, the {mell of an odorife- 
rous body, and its colour, are not ſubje&to the ſame 
ſenſe; neither is the hardneſs or ſoftneſs, roughnels or 
ſmoothneſs of its parts, ſubject to the ſenſe of ſmelling 


| or ſeeing, but each is perceived by ſuch a ſenſe as is 


proper for ſuch a ſort of Perception, Nevertheleſs, 
theſe different perceptions do not make them to be dif- 
ferent bodies; for even one and the ſame attribute or 
propriety of a body may be patterned out by ſeveral 
ſenſes ; for example, Magnitude or ſhape of body 


' may be patterned out both by ſight and couch : which 


proves, that there is a near affinity or alliance berwixt 
the ſeveral ſenſes, -and that Touch 1s, as it were a ge- 
neral ſenſe, which may imitate ſore other ſenſitive 
perceptions. The truth is, it1s as eaſie for ſeveral ſen- 
ſes to pattern out the ſeveral proprieties of one body, 
asitisfor ſeveral Painters to draw the ſeveral parts of 


one figure; as for example, of a burning Candle, one 


may draw the wax or tallow, another che wick, ano- 
127 the flame : The like for the Perceptions of ſe- 
| veral 
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veral ſenſes; Sight may pattern out the fioure 5 and 
light of a Candle; Touch may pattern out its weight, 

hardneſs or ſmoothneſs; the Noſe may pattern out its 
ſmell, the Ears may pattern out its ſparkling noiſe, vc. 
All which does evidently prove, That Perception can- 
not. be made by preſſure and reaction ; or elſe a fire coal 
by che perception of ſight, would burn out the eye, be- 
caniſe it would by preſſure inflame its next adjoining 
parts, and theſe again the next, until itcame to theeye. 
Beſides , 1t proves that all objects are material , for 
were Light, Colour, Figure, Heat, Cold, gc. im- 
material, they would never be patterned out by cor- 
poreal motions; for no Painter is able to copy out, or 
draw an immaterial mode or motion ; Neither could 
immaterial motions make preſſure, nor be ſubject to 
reaction. Laſtly, u proves, That Perception is an 
effect of knowledg in the ſentient, and not in theexter- 
nal object; or elle there would be but one knowledg 
in all parts, and not ſeveral knowledges in ſeveral parts; 
whereof ſenſe and reaſon inform us otherwiſe, wiz. 
that particular figures have variety of knowledges, ac- 
cording to the difference and variety of their corporeal 
figurative motions. 

But then ſome will ſay, That the actions of Matter 
would be more infinite then the parts. I anſwer ; 
There can be neither morenor ſs 1in:infinite : For in- 
finite can be but infinite; but ſince parts;figures,changes 
of motion and perceptions, are one.and the-ſame; and 
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ſince diviſion and compoſition are the chief actions of 
Nature, itdoes neceſſarily follow, That as the actions 
vary, ſo do alſo their parts and qe percep- 
tions. 

Q. 14. How i it poſsible that any Perception of out - 
ward objetts can be made by patterning, ſince patterning 
doth follow perception ; for how can any one pattern out 
that which he has no perception of * 

I anſwer : Natural actions are not like Artificial ; 
for Art is but groſs and dull in compariſon to Nature . 
and. although I alledg the compariſon of a Painter, 
yet is it but to make my meaning more intelligible to 
weaker capacities ; for though a Painter mult ſee or 
know firſt what he intends to draw or copy out ; yet the 
natural perception of exterior objects is not altogether 
after the ſame manner ; but in thoſe perceptions which 
are made by patterning, the action of patterning, and 
the perception, are one and the ſame for as felf-know- 
ledg is the ground of Perception, fo ſelf-motion is the 
ation of Perception, without which no perception 
could be, and therefore perception and ſelf-aftion are 
one and the ſame. But I deſire, thatit may well be ob- 
ſerved what I have mentioned heretofore, to wit, That 
although there is but one ſelf-knowledg, and one ſelf- 
motionin Nature, yet they being material, are divide- 
able ; and therefore as from one infinite caule, there 
may flow infinite effects, and one infinite whole may be 


divided into infinite parts; ſo. from one infinite ſelf- 
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knowle do and ſel{-motion there may proceed infinite 
par aller actions and perceptions, 

Bur ſome may perhaps ask, 1. Why thoſe particu- 
lar knowledges and perceptions are not all alike, as be- 
ing all but effects of one cauſe * To which I anſwer, 
That if the actions or motions of Nature were all alike, 
all parts would have the like knowledges and percep- 
tons ; but the. actions being different, how can it be 
otherwiſe, but the perceptions muſt be different alſo * 
for ſince every perception is a particular ſelf-a&tion, then 
as the actions of Nature vary, and as parts do divide 
and compoſe, fo are likewiſe their perceptions. 

2. It may be objected, T harit the Perception of the 
exterior ſenſes 1n animals be made by the way of pat- 
terning, then whena part of the body feels pain, the 
rational motions by patterning out the ſame, would be 
pained, or ſick. 

| anſwer : Thisdoesno more follow, then that the 
Eye patterning out the exterior figure of Water, Fire, 
Earth,c#c. ſhould become of the ſame nature , for the 
original is one thing, and the copy another: the pi- 
ure of a houle of ſtone, is not made of natural ſtone, 
nor is the piRure of a Tree, anatural Tree , for if it 
were {o, Painters would do more then Chymiſts by 
fire and furnace ; but by reaſon there is: a very cloſe 


conjunction Ls the rational and ſenſitive percep- 


tive motions, ſo that when the ſenſitive motions of the 
body pattern out ſome exterior object, the rational 
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moſt commonly dothe ſame ; T hat which we call pain 
or ſickneſs in the body, when patterned out by the mind, 
is called trouble, or grief ; for as there are degrees in 
their purity, ſubtilty and activity, ſo their perceptions 
atealſo different. But it is well to be obſerved, That 
although ſomeparts are t2norant of others, when they 
work not to one and the ſame perception, yet ſometimes 
there is amore general knowledg of a diſeaſe, pain, or 
ſoreneſs; for example, a man may have an inflamation 
or ſoreneſs in one part of his arm or leg, and all the reſt 
of the parts of that limb may be ignorant thereof; but 
if the inflamation, ſoreneſs or pain, extend throughout 
the whole arm or leg, then all the parts of that limb are 
generally ſenſible of it. 

3- It may be objected, T hat if the rational percep- 
tive motions take patterns from the ſenſitive, then rea- 
ſon can neverjudg of things as naturally they are, but 
onely of their copies, as they are patterned out by the 
ſenfitive motions. 

I anſwer, firſt, T hatreaſon is not ſo neceſsitated, as 
to have no other perception then what ſenſe preſents ; 
for Reaſon is the inſtructer and informer of ſenſe, as an 
architec or {urveigher is in the extruction of a houſe. 
Next, I ſay, That in the act of Perception, Reaſon 
doth not onely perceive the copies of the ſenſes, but it 
perceives with the ſenſe alſo the original, for {urely the 
rational part of Matter, being intermixed with the 
ſenſitive, muſt perceive as well the original, as ſenſe 


doth : 
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doth ; for it is not ſo involved within the ſenſitive: 
that it cannot peepout, asa Jack-in-a-Box ; but both 
being cloſely intermixed, one makes perceptions as 
well as the other, as being both perceptive; and by 
reaſon the rational part makes the ſame perception as the 
ſenſitive doth; it ſeemeth as if the rational did take co- 
pies from the lenſitive ; which although it doth, yet 
this doth not hinder it from making a perception allo of 
the original, 

But then ſome may ſay, if the rational Part has li. 
berty to move as it will, then 1t may perceive without 
ſenſe ; that is, Reaſon may make perceptions of out- 
ward objedts in the organs of the ſehſes, when the ſen- 
ſes make none; as for example, the rational motions 
in the eye may perceive light, when the ſenſitive do 
not; and ſound inthe ear, whenthe ſenſitive do not. 

To which I anſwer ; 'Tis probable, that the rational 
do many times move to other perceptions then the ſen- 
ſitive ; as I have often declared ; but if their actions be 
orderly and regular, then moſt commonly they move 
to one and the ſame perception ; but reaſon being the 
purer and freer part, has a more ſubtil perception then 
ſenſe ; for there is great difference between ſenſe and 
reaſon, concerning the ſubtilty of their actions ; ſenſe 
does percelve,. as it were, in part, when as reaſon 
perceives generally, and in whole; for if there be an 
object which 1s to be patterned out with all its proprie- 
ties, the colour of it is perceived onely by ſight ; the 
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ſmell ot 1t 1s percetved by the Nole; 1ts Sound 1s per- 
ceived by the Ear, 1ts taſte is perceived by the Tongue, 
and its hardneſs or ſoftneſs, coldnels or heat, dryneſs 
or moilture, 1s perceived by T ouch ; fo that every 
ſenſe in particular, patterns out that object which is pro- 
per forit; and each has but ſomuch knowledg of the 
laid object as 1t patterns out ; for the ſight knows no- 
thing of its taſte, nor the taſte of its touch, nor the 
touch of its ſmell; and fo forth : But the mind patterns 
out all thoſe figures together, ſo that they are but as one 
object to it, without diviſion: which proves, that the 
rational perception, being more general, 1s alſo more 
perfect then the ſenſitive; and the reaſon 1s, becauſe 
it is more free, and not incumbred with the burdens 
of other parts; Wherefore the rational can judg 
better of objects then the ſenſitive, as being more know- 
ing: and knows more, becauſe it has a more general 
perception ; and hath a more general perception, be- 
cauſe it is more ſubtile and ative; and is more {ubtil 
and ative, becauſe it is free, and not neceſkitated to la- 
bour on, or with any other parts. 

But ſome may ſay, How is it poſstble, that the ratio- 
nal part, being ſo cloſely intermixed with the ſenſitive 
and the inanimate, can move by 1t felt, and not bea 
labourer, as well as the ſenſitive © 

I anſwer : The reaſon 1s, becauſe the rational part is 
more pure and finer then the ſenſitive, or any other 


part of Matter; which purity and finenels makes that 
It 
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ie is fo ſabtile and active, and conſequently not necel- 
ſitated to labour with, or on other parts, 

Again : Some may ask, Whether thoſe intermis- 
ed parts continue always together in thetr particulars * 
as for example, whether the ſame rational parts keep 
conſtantly to the ſame ſenſitive and inanimate parts, as 
they are commixed* 

| anſwer: Nature 1s ina perpetual motion, and het 
parts are parts of her own ſelf-moving body ; where- 
fore they mult of neceſsity divide and compoſe ; but 
if they divide and compole, they cannot Keep conſtant- 
ly to the ſame parts, Nevertheleſs, although particular 
parts are divideable from each other, yet the Trium- 
virate of Nature, that is, the three chief degrees or parts 
of Matter, to wit, rational, ſenſitive and inanimate, 
which belong to the conſtitution of Nature, cannot be 
ſeparated or divided from each other in general ; fo that 
rational matter may be divided from ſenſitive and inani- 
mate, arid theſe again from the rational, but they muſt 
of neceſsity continue in this commuxture as long as Na- 
ture laſts. In ſhort, rational; ſenſitive and inanimate 
Matter are divideable in their particulars ; that is, ſuch 
a particular part of inanimate Matter is not bound to 
ſuch a particular part of ſenſitive or rational Mat- 
ter, &c. but they are individeable in general, that is, 
fromeach other ; for whereſoeveris body, there is alſo 
a commixture of theſe three degrees of Matter. 

4. Some may ſay, How is it poſsible, 'T hat Rea- 
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ſon can be above Senſe; and that the rational percep- 
tion 1s more ſubtile and knowing then the lenſitive ; ſince 
in my Philoſophital Opinions, 1 have declared ha the 
ſenſitive perception doth inform the rational : or that 
Reaſon perceives by the information of the ſenſes © 
To which I anſwer : My meaning is not, that Rea- 

ſon hasno other perception, but by the information of 
the ſenſes ; for ſurely the rational perceptton is more 
ſubtile, piercing and penetrating, or inſpective , then 
the ſenſitive, and therefore more intelligent and know- 
ing; but when [| ſay, that ſenſe informsreaſon, | ſpeak 
onely of ſuch perceptions where the rational figurative 
motions take patterns from the ſenſitive, and do not 
work voluntarily, or by rote. 

| Beſides, Itis tobeobſerved, Thatin the mentioned 
Book, I compare Thoughts, which are the actions of 
the rational figurative motions, to the ſenfitive Touch ; 
ſo.that Touch. is like a Thought 1n ſenſe, and Thought 
like a T ouch in reaſon: But there is great difference in 
their purity ; for though the ations of Touch and 
Thought are much after the. ſame manner, yet the 
different degrees of ſenſe and reaſon, or of animate, ſen- 
ſitive and rational matter, cauſe great difference between 
them; and asall ſenſitive perception Is a kind of touch, 
fo all rational perception. is a. kind of thoughtfulneſs : 
But miſtake me not when-Ifay, Thoughtis like Touch, 
for I do not mean, that the rational perception ts cau- 
led by the conjunction or joining: of one pare ro ano- 
ther, 
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other, or that 1t 1s an exterior touch, but an interior 
knowledg ; for all ſelf-knowledg is a kind of thoughe- 
fulneſs, and that I hought is a rational Touch, as 
Touch isa ſenſitive Thought; for the exterior percep- 
tions of reaſon reſemble the interior ations or know- 
ledg of ſenſe, Netther do I mean, that the percep- 
tion of touch is made by preſſure and rea&tion, no more 
then the perception offight, hearing, or the like ; but 
the patterns of outward objects being ations of the bo- 
dy ſentient, are, asit were, a felf-touch, or ſelf-feeling, 
both in the ſenſitive and rational perceptions. Indeed 
chat ſubtile and learned Philoſopher, who will per- 
{wade usthat Perception is made by preſlure and reaRi- 
ors, makes Perception onely a fantaſme : For, ſays he, 
Reattion makes a Fantaſme, and that u Perception, 

5. Some perhaps will ſay; Thatif the Perception of 
the exterior animal ſenſes be made by Patterning, then 
that animal which hath two-or more eyes, by pattern- 
ing out an exterior object, will have a double or trebble 


perception of it, according tothe number of its eyes. 


[anſwer : T hat when the corporeal motions. in each 
eye move irregularly ; asfor example, when oneeye 
moves thts, andthe other another way, or when the 
eyes look aſquint; then they do not pattern out the. 
object directly asthey'ought ; but whenche eyes move 
regularly, then they -pattern.out one andthe ſame object 
alike, as being fixtbut upon one point ; and the proof 
thereof is, if there be two eyes, we-rmay. obſerve that 

both 
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both have their perceptions apart, as well as jointly ; 
becauſe thoſe parts that are inthe middle of each eye, 
do not make at the ſame time the ſame perceptions with 
thoſe that are the ſide or extream parts thereof, but 
their perceptions are different from each other : For ex- 
ample, the eyes ofa Man, or ſome other Animal, pat- 
tern out a Tree which ſtands in a direct line oppoſite to 
them ; but if there be Meadows or Hedges on each ſide 


of the Tree, then the extream or ſide parts of each eye 


pattern out thoſe meadows or hedges ; for one eyes 
perception, is not the other eyes perception ; which 
makes them perceive differently, when otherwile they 
would perceive both alike. But 1f a thouſand eyes do 
perceive one object juſt alike, then they are but as one 
eye, and make but one perception ; for like as many 
parts do work or act to one and the ſame deſign; fo do 
ſeveral corporeal motions in one eye, pattern out one 
objet; the onely difference is, that, as I ſaid, every 
eye is ignorant of each others perception. 

But, you'l ſay, Thereare ſo many copies made, as 
there are objects. 

L anſwer, 'Tis true: Butthough there are many com- 
poſed parts which join inthe making of one particular 
perception ; yet if they move all alike, the perception 
is but one and the ſame : for put the caſe there were a 
hundred thouſand coptes of one original; 1f they be all 
alike each other, ſo as not to have the leaſt difference 
betwixt them ; then they are all but as one Picture of 

one 
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one Original; but if they be not alike each other;then 
they are different Pictures, becauſe they repreſent dif- 
ferent faces. And thus for a matched pair of eyes in 
one Creature, if they move at the ſame point of time, 
dire&ly to one and the ſame parts, in the fame deſign 
of patterning out one and the ſame object , it ſeems 
but as one act of one part, and as one perceptiorrof 
one object, 

Q. 15. How comes it, that ſome parts, for all they ate 
Perceptive, can yer be ſo ignorant of each other, that in 
one compoſed figure, as for example, in the finger of a 
Man's hand, they are 1gnorant of each other ; when as 
other parts do make perceptions of one another, at agreat 
diſtance, and when other parts are between ? 

[ anſwer: This queſtion is eaſily reſolved, if we do 
but conſider, that the diftererence of Perception de- 
pends upon the difference of the corporeal figurative 
motions ; for if the parts be not the ſame, the percep- 

' tions muſt needs be difterent ; nay, there may infinite 
ſeveral perceptions be made by one and the ſame parts; 
if Matter be eternal, and perpetually moving. And 
hence it follows, that ſome parts may make percepti- 
ons of diſtant parts, and not of neighbouting parts ; 
and others again may make perceptions. of neigh- 
bouring or adjoining parts, and not of thoſe thatare 
diſtant : As for example, in the animal Perception, 
falte and touch are onely perceptions of adjoining 
objects, when as ſight and hearing do perceive at a 
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diſtance ; for if an object be immediately joined to the 
optick ſenſe, it quite blinds 1t. Wherefore 1t 1s well 
tobe obſerved, that there are ſeveral kinds and ſorts of 
Perceptions, as well as of other compoſed figures: As 
for example, there are Animals, Vegetables, Mine- 
rals, and Elements ; and theſe comprehend each ſe- 
veral particular kinds of Animals, Vegetables, Mine- 
rals,,*c. Again, theſe particular kinds are divided into 
ſeveral ſorts, and each of them contains ſo many parti- 
culars ; nay, each particular has ſo many different 
parts, of which it confiſts, and each part has its diffe- 
rent particular motions. 'T he ſame may be ſaid of Per- 
ceptions : For as the ſeveral compoſitions of ſeveral 
parts are, ſoarethey: not thatthe bare compoſition of 
the parts and figures is the cauſe of Perception ; bur 
the ſelf-knowing and ſel-moving parts compoſe 
themſelves into ſuch or ſuch figures; and as there are 
proprieties belonging to ſuch compoſitions, ſo toſuch 
compoſed perceptions; ſo that the compoſed parts at 
the end ofa finger, may not have the ſame perceptions 
with the middle parts of the ſame finger. 

But fome may ſay, If there be ſuch ignorance be- 
tween the parts of a compoſed figure, How comes it, 
that many times the pain of one particular part, will 
cauſe a general diſtemper throughout all the body * 

I anſwer; There may be ageneral perception of the 
regularities of ſuch particular compoſed parts in the 


other partsof the body, alchough they are not irregular 
| themſelves : 
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themſelves: for if if they had the ſame « compoſitions, arid 
the ſame irregularities as the diſtempered parts, they 
would have the ſame eftects ; that is, pain, ſickneſs, 
or numbneſs, &#c. within themſelves ; but to have a 
perception of the irregularities of other parts, and to 
be irregular themſelves, are diftereat things. Never- 
theleſs, ſome parts moving irregularly , may occa- 
ſion other partsto dothe ſame. But 1t is well to be ob- 
ſerved, T hat adjoining parts do not always imitate each 
other, neither do ſome parts make perceptions of for- 
reign objects ſo readily as others do , as for example, a 
min plays upon a Fiddle, or fome other inſtrument; 
and there are hundreds, or more to hear him, it hap- 
pens oft, that thoſe at a further diſtancs do make a per- 
fecer perception of that ſound, then thoſe which are 
neat ; and oftentimes, thoſe thatare in the middle, as 
between thoſe that are neareſt, and thoſe that are fur- 
theſt off, may make a pertecter perception then all 
they ; for though all parts are in a perpetual motion, 
yet all parts are not bound to move after one and the 
ſame way ; but ſome move ſlower, ſomequicker, ſome 
livelier, ſome duller ; and ſome parts do move fo irre- 
oularly as they will not make perceptions of ſome 0b- 
jects, when as they make perceptions of others ; and 
ſome will make perfect perceptions of one and the ſame 
objects at ſome times, and not at other times : As for 
example, ſome men will hear, fee, ſmell, taſte, ec; 


more perfectly at ſome, then at other times. And 
thus 
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tis to repeat what I (aid before, T he ſeveral kinds, 
ſorts and particulars of Perceptions, muſt well be con- 
ſidered ; as alſo, that the variety of Nature proceeds 
but from one cauſe, which 1s ſelf-knowing and ſelf 
moving Matter. 

Q. 16. Why a Man's hand, or any other part of his 
body, has not the like Perception as the eye, the ear, or 
the noſe, &c. becauſe there are ſenſitive and rational mo- 
tions in all the parts of his body * 

I anſwer: Thereaſon why the ſame perception that 
is within the eye cannot be 1n the hand, or in any 0- 
ther part ofa mans body, 15, that the parts ofthe hand 
are compoſed into another ſort of figure then the 
eyes, ears, noſe, Cc. are ; and the ſenſitive motions 
make perceptions according to the compoſitions of 
their parts ; and if the parts of the hand ſhould be di- 
vided and compoſed with other parts, - into another fi- 
gure ; as for example, into the figure of an eye, or 
ear, ornoſe; then they would have the perception of 
ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling , for perceptions are ac- 
cording tothe compoſition of parts, and the changes of 
Natures {elf-motions. 

Butthen ſome will ſay, perhaps, That an Artificial 
eye,or ear, will have the ſame perceptions,C#c. being of 
the ſame figure. 

[ anſwer : That if itsintertor nature,and the compo- 
ſition of its parts were juſt the ſame as its exterior figure; 
as for example , if an artificial eye, or ear, were of 
animal 
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animal fleſh, and the like ; it would have the lil like per- 
ception, otherways not. 

Q. 17. How do we perceive Light, Fire, Air Oc 2 

| anſwer : By their exterior figures, as we do other 
objects : As for example, my Eye patterns out the 
exterior figure of Light, and my Touch patterns or 
the exterior figure of Heat, ec. 

But chen you will fay, If the Eye did pattern out 
the figure of Light,it would become Light it ſelf, and 
if Touch did pattern out the figure of Hear, it would 
become Fire; | | | 

[ anſwer : No more then when a Painter draws 
Fire or Light, the copy ſhould be a natural Fire or 
Light. For there is difference betwixt the copy, and 
the original: and it is to be obſerved, that in the 
Perception of ſenſe, eſpecially of ſight, there muſt be 
a certain diſtance betwixt the objec, and the ſentient 
parts; for the furcher thoſe are from each other, the 
weaker is the perception, by reaſon no corporeal fi- 
gurative motion 1s infinite, but finite, and therefore 
it can have but ſuch a degree of power,ſtrength,or aRi- 


vity as belongs to ſuch a figurative ation, or ſuch a 


part or degree of Matter. Butas for Fire and Light, 
it is a certain andevident proof, that ſome perceptions, 
at leaſt thoſe of the exterior animal ſenſes, are made by 
patterning ; for though the natare of Fire and of Light 
(for any thing we know) be aſcending, yet if Fire be 
made in ſuch a manner, thatſeveral may ſtand about, 
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underneath, and above it ; yet they all have the per- 
ception of the heat of fire, in what place ſoever, provi- 
ded they ſtand within a limited or determinate compaſs 
of it: I fay, ofthe heat which is the effect of fire, for 
that is onely patterned out, and not the ſubſtance of 
the flame or fire it ſelf : But on the contrary, if the heat 
of the fire did actually and really ſpread it ſelf out to all 
the places nominated, as well downwards, upwards and 
ſideways; then certainly it would be waſted in a little 
time, and leave its cauſe, which 1s the fire, heatleſs, 
Beſides, that there are Copies and Originals, and that 
ſore perceptions are made by patterning, isevident b 
the appearance of one Candle in ſeveral diſtances, which 
ſeveral appearances can be nothing elſe, but ſeveral co- 
pies ofthat Candle made by thole parts that take pat- 
terns from the Original ; which makes me alſo believe, 
that after the ſame manner, many Stars which we take 
for Originals, may be but ſo many coples or patterns of 
one Star, made by the figurative motions of thoſe parts 
where they appear. 

Q. 18. Whether the Optick Perception is made in the 
Eye, or Brain, or mm both * 

[ anſwer : The perception of Sight, when awake, is 
made on the outſide of the Eye, but 1n ſleep on the 1n- 
ſide; and as for ſome ſorts of T houghts or Concep- 
tions, which are the ations of reaſon, they are to my 
apprehenſion made in the inner part of the head, al- 
though I am not able to determine properly what part 
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it 1s; for all the body 1s perceptive, and has ſenſe and 
reaſon, and not onely the head; the onely difference is, 
that the ſeveral actions of ſeveral parts, cauſe ſeveral 
ſorts of perceptions; and the rational parts being the moſt 
active, and pureſt, and moving within themſelves, can 
make more figures in the ſame compaſs or magnitude, 
and in a much ſhorter time then the ſenſitive, which 
being burthened with the inanimate parts, cannot act 
ſo agily and freely : Neverthels, ſome of the ſenſi 
tive actions are much agiler and nimbler then others, 
as we may perceive in ſeveral ſorts of productions. But 
the rational parts being joined with the ſenſitive in the 
exterior parts of a figure, do, for the moſt part, work 
together with the ſame; otherwiſe, when they move by 
themſelves 1n Thoughts, Conceptions; Remembrance, 
and the like ; they are more inward, as within the head; 
for there are Perceptions of interior parts, as well as of 
exterior ; I mean, within a compoſed figure, by rea- 
ſon all parts are perceptive : Neither does thisprove, 
that if. there be ſo many perceptions in one cornpoſed 
figure, there muſt be numerous ſeveral perceptions of 
one object in that ſame figure, for every part knows 
its own work, or elſe there would be a confuſion in 
Natures ations : Neither are all perceptions alike, bat 
as I ſaid, according as the ſeveral actions are, fo are 
the perceptions. 
Qig. What i the reaſon,that the nearer a ſlick or finger 
# held againſt a Concave-glaſs, the more does the pattern of 
i; 
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it, made by the glaſs, appear to iſſue out of the glaſs, and 
meet with the object that is without it © 

I anſwer : * I is notthat ſomething really iſſues out of 
the Glaſs; but as in a plain Looking-glaſs, the further 
the obje&t goes from 1t, the more does its copy or 
image ſeem to be within the glaſs: So, in the ſame 
manner does the length of the ſtick, which is the mea- 
ſure of the object, or diſtance that moves : For, as 
to a man that rides in a Coach, or fails upon Water, 
the Shore, Trees, Hedges, Meadows, and Fields, 
ſeem to move; when as yet, 'tis the man that moves 
from them; ſoit is with the figure in a Looking-glaſs : 
Wherefore it is onely a miſtake in the animal ſenſe, to 
take the motion of one; for the motion of the other, 

Q. 20. Whether a Part or Figure repeated by the ſame 
Motions, be the ſame part or figure as the former, or one- 
ly like the former ;, as alſo whether an ation repeated, be 
the ſame with the former * 

I anſwer : Thatifthe Parts, Figures and Actions be 
the ſame, they will always remain the fame, although 
they bediſſolved and repeated nullions of times ; as for 
example, if you make a figure of wax, and diflolve it, 
and make that figure again juſt as it was before, and of 
the ſame parts, and by the ſame action, it will be the 
very ſame figure ; but if you alter either the parts, or 
the figure, itmay be like the former figure, but not the 
very ſame. The like for action, if one and the ſame 
action be repeated without any alteration, -1t is nothing 
0 elſe 
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eIfz but a repetition of the corpor eal figurative motions ; 
but if there be any alteration 1n it, 1t 1s not made by the 
ſame figurative motions, arid conſequently, 'tis not the 
ſame action; for though the ſelt-moving parts be the 
ſame, yet the figurative motions are not the ſame; not 
that thole figurative motions are not in the ſame parts, 
but not repeated in the ſame manner. Wherefore it 
is well to be obſerved, that a Repetition 1s of the ſame 
parts, figures and actions that were before, but an al- 
ceration 1s not a repetition ; for whereſoever is but the 
leaſt alteration, there can be no exactrepetition. 
Q. 21. Whether there may be a Remembrance in 
Senſe, az well as there is in Reaſon * 
| anſwer, Yes: for Remembrance 1s nothing elſe 
but a Repetition of the ſame figure, made by the ſame 
corporeal figurative motions; and as there 1s a rational 
remembrance, which 1sa repetition of the ſame figures, 
made by the rational, corporeal figurative motions, ſo 
there 1s alſo a ſenſitive remembrance, that is, a repeti- 
tion of the ſame figures, made by the ſenſitiye; cor- 
poreal, figurative motions 2 For example, I fee an 
obje&t ; the ſenſitive motions 1n the eye, pattern out 
the figure of that object ; but as ſoon asthe object is re- 
moved, the perception is altered. [It may be, I ſee the 
lame object again in a dream, or 1n aphrenſie, or the 
like diſtemper ; and then the ſame figure is repeated 
which was made firſt by the ſenſitive motions of the 
figure of the object, when it was really preſent ; which 
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is a ſenſitive remembrance, whether the 1 repetition be 
made after a Pattern or by rote, although 4t 1s more 
proper to ſay, that remembrance 1s onely a repetition 
of ſuch figures asare made by rote, then of thoſe that 
are made after a Pattern; for a repetition of thoſe fi- 
gures that are made after a Pattern; 1s rather a preſent 
perception of a preſent objet; when as remembrance 
is of objects that are abſent. 

Q. 22. Whether the rational Parts can quit ſome 
Parts and join to others". 

I anſwer: Our ſenſe and reaſon perceives they do, 
or elſe there would be no Motion, no Separation , 
Compoſition, Dilation, Condi, Digeſtion, Pro- 
duction, Transformation, Infancy , Youth, Age, 
nor no Action in the World whatloever: And by 
this it alſo evident, that (as I ſaid before) particular, 
rational and ſenſitive parts, are not bound to move al- 
ways together, orto keep conſtantly tothe ſame parts, 
nonot inthe ation of perception ; for though they moſt 
commonly work together when they move regularly. 
yet many times they do not : asfor Example, the ſen- 
ſitive do not always make perceptions of exterior 
objects, but many times make figures by rote ; as'tis 
manifeſt 1n mad men and ſuch as are in high Feavers 
and the like diſtempers , which ſee or hear, taſte or 
ſmell ſuch or ſuch. objects when none are preſent, 
and the Rational Parts being regular, do perceive both 
the ſenſitive figures made by rote, and that there are 
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no {auch exterior r objects really preſent; alſo the Ra- 
tional parts make figures by rote, and without any out- 
ward pattern ; but ſuch voluntary figures cannot pro- 


perly be named Perceptions, by reaſon Perceptions are. 


occaſioned by outward objects; but they are rather 
voluntary Conceptions. 

Q. 23. If itbe ſo, that Parts can divide themſelves 
from ſome Parts, and join to other Parts: Why may not 
the ſoul do the ſame, and change its Vehicles, that is, leave 
ſuch, and take other Vehicles * 

[ anſwer : Concerning the Natural ſoul of nian, 
which is part of Nature, and conſiſts of the pureſt and 
{ubtileſt degree of matter, which is the Rational, it is 
without queſtion, that it is divideable and compoſeable, 
becaule it is material , and therefore ſubject to chan- 
ges and tranſmutations; Bur as for the ſupernatural 
ſoul, becauſe ſhe is ſpiritual and conſequently indivi- 
dable, as having no parts, and therefore not the pro- 
priety of a body which is to have figurative actions, 
it cannot be ſaid of her that ſhe 1s ſubject to compo- 
ſitions, diviſions, tranſmutations, &c. However, pur 
the caſe the ſupernatural ſoul ſhould have thoſe pro- 
prieties ofa body, although no body her ſelf; Yet there 
could be bat one infinite ſoul in one infinite body , 
and as the body did divide, fo the ſoyl muſt of neceſſity 
do alſo.otherwiſe one ſoul would have many bodies, and 
ſome bodies would be ſoul-leſs; which would cauſe a 


horrid confuſion between ſouls and bodies. W here- 
fore 
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fore in my opinion Pythagoras's dorine concerning 


'the tranſ{migration of "Mp or that one ſoul can take 


ſeveral bodies, is as ablurd, as that one body can quit 
oneplace and acquire an other, and ſo have more pla- 
ces then bodies; which 1t it were thus, we might with 
as much orobability affirm, that many bodies could be 
in one place, and in the reſurrection of bodies there 
would certainly ariſe a great diſpute between ſeveral 
bodies for one ſoul, and between ſeveral fouls for one 
body, eſpecially if one body was particularly beloved 
of more then one ſoul; all which would breed ſuch a 
war between ſouls and bodies, ſouls and fouls, and bo- 
diesand bodies, that it would put all the world into 
a confuſion; and therefore my opinion 15, that Na- 
ture is but one onely infinite body, which being ſelf- 
moving, is divideable and compoſleable, and conſiſts of 
infinite parts of ſeveral degrees, which are fo inter- 
mixt, that in general they cannot be ſeparated from 
each other, or from the body of Nature, and ſubſiſt 
ſingle and by themſelves; Neither can be otherwiſe, 
unleſs Nature had ſeveral bodies, but though ſhe has 
infinite parts, yet has ſhe but one infinite body; for 
parts and body are but one Corporeal, ſelE-moving , 
ſel-living and ſelf-knowing Nature; And as for the 
degrees of animate and inanimate matter, they are 
alſo but parts of that one body of Nature, and the 
various and infinite knowledges, perceptions, lives, Cc. 
conſidered in general, are nothingelſe but the life, 
Know- 
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knowledg and perception of the inflaite body of Na 
ture, And from hence it follows,that one man may have 
numerous ſouls, as well as he has numerous parts and 
particles; which as long as the whole figure of mar 
laſts, their functions and ations are according tothe na- 
ture of that figure; but when the figure of man dif. 
ſolves which difolution i 1snothing al but a chanige of 
thoſe motions that were proper to the nature of its 
figure) then all the parts of that figure, if they 
be joined and compoſed with other parts and figures, 
become not ſoul-lels, or lite-leſs ; but becauſe they 
conſiſt all of a commixture of animate and inanimate 
matter, they retain life and ſoul, onely the ations of 
that life and ſoul are according tothe nature of thoſe fi- 
gures which the parts of the animal body did change 
into. Thus, as I have mentioned in my Philoſophical 
Letters *, no Creature can challenge a particular life 
and ſoul to it ſelf, but every Creature may have by the 
dividing and compoſing-nature of this ſelf-moving 
Matter; more or fewer natural ſouls and lives, 

And thus much of knowledg and perception; which 
ſince it isnot onely the ground of Natural Philoſophy, 
but a ſubject of a difficult Nature, I haveinſiſted ſome. 
what longer upon it then I have done upon any other, 
and endeavoured to clear it as well as I could; ſo that 


_ now, Þ hope, all that ] have declared hitherto, will 


be ſufficient to give the ingenious Reader a true infor- 
matton of my opinion thereof, and a ſatisfactory anſwer 
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to | any other {cruples that ſhould happen to puzzle his 
brain ; Te add no more at this preſent, but conclude 
with a brief repetition of thole few Notes concerning 
the principles, which by that ſmall portion of Reaſon 
and Judgment that Nature has allowed me, I have 
endeavoured to declare and prove in my works of Na- 
taral Philoſophy. 

1. T here is but one Matter, andinfinite Parts ; one 
ſel-motion, and infinite Actions ; one Self-knowledg, 
and infinite particular Knowledges and Perceptions. 

2. All parts of Nature are living, knowing, and 
perceptive, becaule all are ſelf-moving , for ſelf-mo- 
tion is the cauſe of all particular effects, figures, actions, 
varieties, changes, lives, knowledges, perceptions,ec. 
in Nature, and makes the onely difference between 
animate and inanimate Matter. 

2. Thechief and general ations of Nature, are di- 
viſion and compoſition of parts, both which are done 
but by one act; for at the ſame time, when parts ſepa- 
rate themſelves from ſuch parts, they join to other 
parts ; and this is the cauſe there can be no Vacuum, 
nor no ſingle partsin Nature, 

4. Every particular part or figure 1s infinitely di- 
vided and compoſed from and with other parts. 

5. The infinite diviſions and compoſitions hinder, 
that Nature cannot run intoextreams in her particulars, 
but keep the parts and actions of Nature in an equal 

ballance. 


6. The 
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6. I helnanimate part of Matter has life, ſenſe, and 
{elf knowledg, as well as the animate ; byt being 
not moving in it ſelf, or its own Nature, it has not 
{uch a perceptive ſenſe and ſelf-knowledg, nor ſuch an 
active life as the animate hath. 

7. Theparts of Inanimate Matter alter according to 
their commtxture with the Animate, and fo do their 
particular ſelt-knowledges. 

8. As parts alter by the changes of motions, ſo do 
particular perceptions. 

9. Thoughall perceptions are figurative actions, yet 
no particular Creature can undoubtedly affirm, that 
all are made by patterning or imitation; by reaſon as 
che parts and actions of Nature are infinite, ſo are alſo 
particular perceptions ; and being infinite, they cannot 
be known by any particular Creature. 

10. There are beſides exterior perceptions, volun- 
tary actions, both of ſenſe and reaſon, not made þb 
imitation, but freely and by rote ; and theſe may be 
called conceptions, rather then perceptions. 

11. Thoſe are much 1n the wrong, who believe, that 
man can know no more then what his five ſenſes do in- 
form him ; for the rational part, which 1s the pureſt, 
ſubtileſt, molt ative, and inſpective part of Nature, 
does inform it felt of things which the ſenſitive cannot , 
as for example, how was the new world and the Anti- 
podes found out © for they were neither ſeen , nor 
heard of, nor taſted; nor ſmelled; nor touched. Truly 
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our reaſon does many umes perceive that which our 
ſenſes cannot ; and ſome things our fenſes cannot per- 


ceive until reaſon informs them : for there are many 


2 
inventions which owe their riſe and beginning onely to 
reaſon. It is not ſenſe, but reaſon that knows or per- 
ceives, there is ſomething beyond 1t ſelf , and be- 
yond Nature, which 1s the Onely, Eternal, and Om- 
nipotent God, and there can be no higher conception 
then this ; for what 1s beyond 1t, 1s ſupernatural, and 
belongs to ſupernatural Creatures ; as for. example, 
thoſe divine ſouls which God has given to men, above 
their rational material ſouls : but as for the wicked 
ſouls, they come not from God, but are irregularities 
of Nature, which God certainly will puniſh, as a Ma- 
ſer does theevil actions of his Servant. 

12. Artis but a Natural Creature or eftet, and not 
a Creator of any thing. 

13, Colour, Magaitade, Figure, Place, Time, 
Gravity, Levity, Denſity, Rarity, Compoſitions, 
Diviſions, Alterations, Cc. are all one and the ſame 
with ſelf-moving Matter, and nothing elſe but the va- 
rious actions of Nature ; which actions can no more 
be ſeparated from body, then body can from Matter, 
or parts from their whole ; for all that is natural, is 
corporeal ; and therefore the diſtinction into ſubſtances 
and accidents, is to no purpole, fince there cannot really 
be, no not imagined, ſuch a thing as an incorporeal 


or ſubſtanceleſs motion or action 1n Nature, 
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But fome pcrhaps will ſay , If every part and parti- 
cle of Nature has Magnitude, Colour, Ficure, lace; 
&c. How is it poſſible that they can be one and the 
ſame with body , ſince they are ſubject to ſeveral per- 
ceptions? 

To which I anſwer , 'The ſeveral perceptions do 
not make them to be ſeveral bodies, but they are 
patterned out or perceived as ſeveral proprieties or 
attributes of one body, or as ſeveral effe&s of one 
cauſe; for though there is but one cauſe in Nature; 
which is ſelf-moving matter ; yet that onely cauſe 

muſt of neceſlity have ſeveral efte&s or proprieties, as 
Figure, Colour, Place, Magnitude, &c. and if ] 
may without offence make a compariſon between the 
Creator and a Creature, God isbutone in his Eſſence, 
as one Infinite and Eternal God, and yet has ſeve- 
ral Divine Attributes; and though the parts of Na- 
ture cannot comprehend , conceive, or perceive God, 
yet they may conceive ſomewhat of his ſeveral Ar- 
tributes , after ſeveral manners or wayes: In the like 
manner, although there is but one matter, yet that 
matter may beperceived after ſeveral mannersor ways, 
it being impoſſible that matter , or any part or par- 
ticle of matter , although it were ſingle, ſhould be 
without thoſe ſeveral mentioned proprieties; for can 
any one conceive or imagine a body without Figure, 
Magnitude, Place or Colour, were it as little as an 
Atome? and fince there are no Natural Figures or 
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Creatures but conſiſt of parts , thoſe compoſed Fi- 
gures may have a different Magnitude , Place, Co- 
lour,&c. from their parts and particles were they ſingle; 
but being ſelf-moving , thoſe figures may alter by 
ſelf-motion ; for "tis as impoſſible for a body to be 
without parts, as for parts to be without body ; but 
if matter were not ſelf-moving , there would neither 
be alterations , perceptions, nor any natural actions, 
although there might be a fixt ſelf-knowledg in Na- 
tures parts. And thus it is no wonder how there can 
be ſeveral perceptions of one figure, by reaſon there's 
no figure but is compoſed of parts; and as we can 
conceive a whole and its parts, which yet are one 
and the ſame thing, ſeveral ways; (for a whole we con- 
ceive as a compoſition of parts; and parts we con- 
ceive as a diviſion of the whole) ſo we may Figure, 
Place, Magnitude, ec. And as we cannot:conceive 
nor perceive motion without body; ſo neither, can we 
conceive thoſe mentioned propricties without body, 
or body without them, they being. nothing elſe: but; 
the corporeal, fourative actions of Naturg, 
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FURTHER 
OBSERVATIONS 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


RefleQing withal upon ſome Principal Subjects in 
CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


— — 


1. eAncient Learning ought not to be exploded, nor the 
Experimental part of Philoſophy preferred before 
the Speculattve. 


v8 GL 2 the ancient Philoſophers, eſpecially Ari- 
B24 ftotle; whois beaten by all ; but whether 
he deſerve ſuch puniſhment, others may judg. In 
my opinion, he was a very ſubtil Philoſopher, and an 
ingenious Man; 'tis true,he was ſubject to errors as well 
as other men are, (for there is no creature ſo perfect but 
may err, nay, not Nature her ſelf; but God onely 
A who 
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who is Omnipotent) but if all that err ſhould be ac- 
counted fools , and deſtitute of regular reaſon, then 


| thoſe deſerve it moſt who think themſelves wiſer then 


they are, and upon that account few in this age would 
eſcape this cenſure. But concerning the Opinions of 
ancient Philoſophers, condemned by many of our mo- 
dern Writers, I for my particular, do very much ad- 
mire them for although there is no abſolute perfei- 
on in them, yet if we do but rightly conſider them, we 
ſhall find, that in many things, they come nearer to 
truth then many of our Moderns; for ſurely the anci- 
ents had as good and regular rational and ſenſitive per- 
ceptions, and as profitable Arts and Sciences as we 
have ; and the world was governed as well, and they 
ted as happily in ancient times, as we do now, nay 
more. As for example ; how well was the World 
governed, and how did it flouriſh in Auguſt#s's time © 
how many proud and ſtately Buildings and Palaces 
could ancient ve {hew to the world, when ſhe was 
in her flower * The Cedars, Gold, and many other 
curioſities which Solomon uſed in the ftructure of that 
Magnificent Temple, (the like whereof our age cannot 
ſhew) were as ſafely fetch'd and brought to him out 
of forreign places, as thoſe commodities which we 
have out of other Countries either by Seaor Land: 
Beſides, I doubt not but they had as profitable and uſe- 
ful Arts and knowledges, and as skilful and ingenious 
Arriſtsas our age can boaſt of; if not the yery lame, yet 
the 
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the like, and perhaps better, which by the in injury : 
time haye been loſt, to our great diſadvantage ; i 
may be they had no Microſcopes or Teleſcopes, * 
[ think they were the happier for the want of them, im- 
ploying their time 18 more profitable ſtudies: What 


learned and witty people the Egyptians were, is ſuffici- 


ently known out of ancient Hiſtories, which may in- 
form us of many more. But 1 perceive the knowledg of 
ſeveral ages and times, 1s like the increaſe and decreaſe 
of the Moon ; for in ſome ages Art and Learning 
flouriſhes better then in others, and therefore it is not 
onely an injury, but a ſign of il-nature, to exclaim a- 
gainſt ancient Learning, and call it Pedantry ; for if 
the ancients had not been , I queſtion whether we 
ſhould have arrived to that knowledg we boaſt of 
at this-preſent; for they did break the Ice, and ſhew'd 
us the way in many things, for which we ought to be 
thankful, rather then reward them with {corn. Neither 
ought Artiſts, 1n\my opinion, to condemn Contem- 
plative Philoſophy, nay, not to prefer the Experi- 
mental part before her; for all that Artiſts have, they 
are beholden for it to the conceptions of the ingenious 
Student, except ſome few Arts which aſcribe their 
original to chance;and therefore ſpeculation muſt needs 
90 be fore practice; for how ſhall a man practiſe, if he 
does not know whiat or which way to practiſe ? Reaſon 
muſt dire&firſt how ſenſe ought to work, and ſo much 
as the Rational knowledg is more noble then the Senſi- 

B tive; 
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tive;ſo much is the Speculative part of Philoſophy more 
noble then the Mechanical. But our age being more for 
deluding Experiments then rational arguments, which 
ſome cal a tedious babble,doth prefer Senſe beforeReaſon, 
and truſts more to the decetving ſight of their eyes, and 
deluding glaſſes,then to the perception of clear and regu- 
larReaſon; nay, many will not admit of rational argu- 
ments, but the bare authority of an Experimental Philo- 
ſopher 1s ſufficient to them to decide all Controverſies,& 
to pronounce the Truth without any appeal to Reaſon ; 
as if they onely had the Infallible Truth of Nature, and 
ingroſled .all knowledg to themſelves. Thus Reaſon 
mult ſtoop to Senſe, and the Conceptor te the Artiſt, 
which will be the way to bring in Ignorance, inſtead 
of advancing knowledg ; for when the light of Rea- 
ſon begins ts beEclipſed, darkneſs of Underſtanding 
mult needs follow. 


2. Whether Artificial Effefts may be called Natural, 
and in what ſenſe. 


N my former diſcourſes I have declared that Arrt 

produces Hermaphroditical Effects, that 1s, ſuch as 
are partly Natural, and partly Artificial ; but theque- 
ſtion is, whether thoſe Hermaphroditical Effects may 
not be called Natural Effects as well as others, or whe- 
ther they be Effedts quite different and diſtinct from 
Naturals My anſwer is, When I call Artificial 
Effects 
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effects Hermaphroditical, or ſach as are not Natural 

[ do not ſpeak of Nature in general, as if they were 
ſomething elſe beſides Nature; for Artit ſelf is natural, 
and an effect of Nature, and cannot produce any thing 
that is beyond, or not within Nature ; wherefore ar- 
tificial effects can no more be excluded from Nature; 
then any ordinary effect or Creature of Nature; Burt 
when [I ſay they are not natural, I underſtand the par- 
ticular nature of every Creature, according to its own 
kind or ſpecies; for as there is Infinite Nature which 
may be called General Nature, or Nature in General, 
which includes and comprehends all the effects and 
Creatures that lie within her, and belong to her, as be- 
ing parts of her own ſelf-moving body; ſothere are alſo 
particular natures in every Creature, which are the in- 
nate, proper and inherent interior and ſubſtantial forms 
and figures of every Creature, according to their own 
kind or ſpecies, by which each Creature or part of 
Nature is diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed from the other, as 
for example, although an Animal and a Vegetable be 
fellow Creatures; and both Natural, becauſe Mate- 
rial, yet their interior particular Natures are not the 
ſame, becauſe they are not of the ſame kind, but each 
has its own particular Nature quite different from the 
other ; and theſe particular Natures are nothing elſe 
but a change of corporeal figurative motions, which 
nuke this diverſity of figures; for were the ſame inte- 
rior and natural motions found in an Animal as are in 
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a Vegetable, an Animal would be a Vegetable, anda 
Vegetable an Animal without any difference; and after 
this rate there would be no variety at all in Nature ; but 
ſel-motion acting diverſly and variouſly, not onely in 
every kind and ſpecies, but in every particular Creature 
and part of Nature,cauſeth that wonderful variety which 
appears every where even to our admiration 1n all parts 
of Nature. But to return to artificial effects, it is 
known that Nature has her own ways in her actions, 
and that there are conſtant productions in Every kind 
and ſort of natural C1catures, which Nature obſerves 
in the propagation and increaſe of them; whoſe gene- 
ral manner and way 1s always the ſame; (1 fay,general, 
becaule there are many variations in the particular mo- 
tions belonging to the production of every particular 
Creature.) For example, all Mankind is produced 
after one'and the ſame manner or way, to wit, by the 
copulation of two perſons of each Sex; and ſoare other 
ſorts of Creatures produced other ways : allo a perfect 
Creature is produced in the ſame ſhape, and has the 
ſame interior and exterior. figure as is proper to it ac- 
cording to the nature of its kind and ſpecies to which 
it belongs, and this 1s properly called a naturalprodu- 
tion : But when the figurative motions in particular 
productions do not move after this ordinary way, as in 
the productions of Monſters, it is called a preter-natural 
or irregular production, proceeding from the irregu- 
larity of motions ; not praternatural in reſpect to general 
Nature, 
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Nature, but in reſpect to the properand particular na- 
tureof the figure. And in this regard I call Artifical 
effects Hermaphroditical, that is, partly Natural, and 
partly Artificial ; Natural, becauſe Art cannot pro- 
duce any thing without natural matter, nor without 
the aſsiſtance of natural motions, but artificial, becauſe 
it works not after the way of natural productions; for 
Art is like an emulating Ape, and will produce ſuch 
figures as Nature produces, but it doth not, nor cannot 
go the ſame way to work as Nature doth , for Natures 
ways are more ſubtil and myſterious, then that Art, or 
any one particular Creature ſhould know, much leſs 
trace them ; and this 1s the true conſtruction of my 
ſenſe concerning natural and artificial production 
whereby it is manifeſt that I am not of the opinion of 
that Experimental Writer who thinks it no improba- 
bility to ſay that all natural effects may be called artifi- 
cial, nay, that Nature her ſelf may be called the Art 
of God; for Art isas much inferior to Nature, as a part 
isinferior to the whole, and all Artificial Effects are Ir- 
regular in compariſon to Natural ; wherefore to ſay 
God or Natureworks Artifically, would be as much as 
to ſay they work irregularly. 


3. Of Natural Matter and Motion. 


Am of that Learned Authors mind, who counts 
thoſe but narrow ſouls, and not worthy the name of 
Philoſophers, 
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Philoſophers, that think any body can be too great, or too 
vaſt, as alſo too little in its nataral dimenſions, and that 
Nature u ſlinted at an atome, and brought to a non- 
plus of ber ſub-divifions ; for truly, if there cannot be 
Extreams in Infinite, there can alſo be none in Na- 
ture, and conſequently there can neither be ſmalleſt 
nor biggeſt, ſtrongeſt nor weakeſt, hardeſt nor ſoft- 
eſt, ſwifteſt nor ſloweſt, Cc. in Nature, by reaſon 
Nature is Infinite in her actions, as'well as' in her 
parts, and hath no ſet bounds or limits; and therefore 
the Corpuſcularian or Atomical Writers, which do 
reduce the parts of Nature to one certain and propor- 
tioned Atome, beyond which they imagine Nature 
cannot go, becauſe their brain or particular finite rea- 
ſon cannot reach further, aremuch deceived intheir 
argaments, and commit a fallacy ia coneluding the 
finiteneſs and limitation of Nature from the narrow. 
neſs of their rational Conceptions, Nevertheleſs, al- 
though Natures actions and parts are Infinite, conſi- 
dered in general, yet my opinion 1s, that Nature ne- 
ver doth actually run into Infinite in her particular a- 
ionsand parts ; for as there are infinite diviſions, ſo 
there are alſo infinite compoſitions in Nature; and as 
there are infinite degrees of hardneſs, wack and 
thickneſs, ſothere are alſo infinite degrees of ſoftneſs, 
| ſwiftneſs, thinneſs, ec. ſo that every particular mo- 
cion or action of Nature is ballanced and poiſed by its 
oppoſite, which hinders a running into infinite in na- 
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cures particulars, and cauſes a variety of natural figures, 
for although Infinite Matter in it ſelf and its own eſ- 
ſence is ſiniple and homogeneous, as the learned call it, 
or of the ſame kind and nature, and conſequently is' at 
peace with 1t ſelf, yet there 1s a perpetual oppoſition and 
war between the parts of nature, where one ſometimes 
oets the better ofthe other; and overpowers it either by 
force or light, and is the occaſion ofits diffolution into 
ſome other figure ; but there's no part ſo powerful as 
to reduce any thing into nothing, or to deſtroy It t0-- 
tally from being Matter ; nay, not Nature her ſelf has 
ſuch a power, but God alone, who as he has made 
Nature, ſo he may deſtroy her; for although Nature 
has an Infinite power, yet ſhe is not omnipotent, but 
her poweris anaturalinfinite power, when as Omni- 
potency 1s an attributc onely belonging to God; nei- 
ther hath ſhe a divine, but a natural infinite knowledg 
by which 1t 1s evident, that I do not aſcribe divine at- 
tributes to Nature, which were to make her a God, nor 
detract from Nature that which properly belongs to 
her; for Nature being infinite in body and parts, it 
woold be abſurd to confine her to a finite power and 
knowledg. By parts, I underſtand not onely the in- 
finite figures and fizes, but alſo the infinite ations of 
Nature : and | am of Des Cartes opinion, that the 
parts of Matter may be made bigger or leſs by addition 
or ſubtraction of other parts ; but I cannot yield to him 
when he lays, that Motion may be ſwifter and flower 
D by 
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by addition given to the movent by other contiguous 
bodies more ſwiftly moving, or by ſubduction of it by 
bodies ſlower moved, and that Motion may be tranſ- 
ferred out of one body into another ; for Motion can- 
not be conceived, much leſs ſubſift without Matter , 
and if Motion ſhould be transferred or added to ſome 
other body, Matter muſt be added or transferred alſo: 
Neither doth the addition of ſome parts of Matter add 
always exterior local motion to the body it is joyned to, 
but they retain the motion proper to their own figure 
and nature; as for example, if a ſtone be added to an 
animal, 1t wil rather hinder then help i Its exterior mo- 
tions, But I muſt refer the Reader to my other Phi- 
loſophical Works, in which I have diſcourſed more of 
this ſubject. 


4. Nature cannot be known by any of ber Parts. 


Am not of Pliniuss Opinion, That Nature in her 
whole power is never more wholly ſeen then in ber ſmal- 
left Works ; For how can Nature be ſeen in a part,when 
as Infinite cannot be known neither in nor by any Part, 
much leſs a ſmall Part * Nay, were Nature a great 
finite body, 1t could not be perceived intirely in and 
by a ſmall or minute part, no more then a humane 
eye can,ſee all this world Celeſtial and Tereſtial at 
once. *'Iis true, Reaſon being joyned to Senſe, 
may make a better diſcovery then if they were ſepa- 
rated : 
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rated ; but as the humane optick ſenſe is not capable to 
perceive the greateſt, ſo neither the ſmalleſt creatures 
exterior, much leſs their interior parts, although aſ- 
ſiſted by Art ; for Art, (asI mentioned before) many 
times deludes rather then informs, making hermaphro- 
ditical figures ; and Nature has more variety and cu- 
rioſity in the ſeveral forms, and figurative corporeal mo- 
tions of one of the {malleſt creatures, then the moſt ob- 
ſerving and cleareſt optick ſenſe can perceive. But mi- 
ſtake me not ; I do not ſay, that Arts are not profi- 
table, but that they are not truly and thorowly intelli- 
gent or knowing of all Natures works - for leve- 
ral Arts are like ſeveral other Creatures, which have 
their particular natures, faculties. and proprieties , be- 
yond which they cannot go, and one Creature is not 
able to comprehend or know all other Creatures, no 
not any one ſingle Creature perfetly, which if fo, then 
none can inform what 1t doth not know. Nay, not 
onely one particular Creature is not able to know j it 

but not one particular kind or fort of Creatures : as for 
example ; all Man-kind that ever have liv'd, or are 
at preſent living in this world, could never find out the 
truth of Nature, even in the leaſt of her parts, nay, 
not in themſelves: For what man is he that knows the 
figurative corporeal motions, which make him to be 
ſuch a Creature as Man, or that make any part of 
him and what Man or Art caninform us truly of the 
figurative motions that make the nature of blood, fleſh, 
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bones,C*c. or can give a reaſon why the heart is trian- 
gular, and the head ſpherical, and ſo for every diffe- 
rently-ſhaped part of his bedys [I will not ſay, but 
that Man may gueſs at it, but not infallibly know it 
by any Art ; wherefore Reaſon will more truly diſco- 
ver ſo much of Nature as is diſcoverable to one kind 
or ſort of Creatures, then Art can do ; for Artmuſt 
attend Reaſon as the chief Miſtris of Information, 
which in time may make her a more prudent and pro- 
fitable ſervant then ſhe is; for in this age ſhe 1s be- 
come rather vain then profitable, ſtriving to act be- 
yond her power, as I do undertake to write beyond 
my experience, for which, 'tis probable Artiſts will 
condemn me; bur if I err, I ask their pardon, and 
pray them to confider the Nature of our ſex, which 
makes us, for the moſt part, obſtinate and wilful in 
our opinions, and moſt commonly impertinently 
fooliſh : And if the Art of Micrography can but find 
out the figurative corporeal motions that make or 
cauſe us to be thus, it will bean Art of great fame, for 
by that Artiſts may come to diſcover more hidden 
cauſes and effects ; but yet I doubt they will hardly 
find out the interior nature of our ſex by the exterior 
form of their faces or countenances, although very 
curious, and full of variety of ſeyeral beauties; nay, I 
dare on the contrary ſay, had a young beautiful La- 
dy ſuch a face as the Microſcope expreſles, ſhe would 


not onely have no lovers, bnt be rather a Monſter of 
| Art, 
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Art, thena picture of Nature, and have an averſion, - 
at leaſt a diſlike to her owa exterior figure and ſhape ; 
and perchance if a Lowſe or Flea, or ſuch like inſect, 
ſhould look through a Microſcope , it would be as 
much affrighted with its own exterior figure, as a young 
beautiful Lady when {he appears il|-favoured by Arr. 
I do not fay this, as if Optick Glaſſes could not preſent - 
the true figure of an Original; for if they do not ex- 
ceed the compaſs of natural dimenſions, they may; 
but when they endeavour to'go beyond them, and do 
more then Nature has done, they rather preſent mon- 
ſtrous, then truly natural figures. Wherefore thoſe, 
in my opinion, are the beſt Artiſts, that keep neareſt 
to Natures Rules, and endeavour not to know more 
then what is poſsible for a finite part or creature to 
know ; for ſurely there is no better way to be rightly 
and truly informed of Natures works, then by ſtudy- 
ing Natures corporeal figurative motions, by the 
means of which ſtudy, they will practiſe Arts (as far 
as Art is able to be practiſed) more caſily and ſucceſs- 
fully then they will do without it. But to condude this 
diſcourſe, ſome parts of Nature are more indued with 
regular reaſon then others, whichis the cauſe that ſome 
creatures of one and the ſame ſort or kind, as for exam- 
ple, Mankind, are more wiſe and ingenious then others : 
and therefore it is not art, but regular ſenſe andreaſon, 
that makes ſome more knowing, and ſome more wiſe 
and ingenious then others ; and the irregular motions 
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of ſenſe and reaſon that make ſome more ignorant or 
more extravagant in their opinions then others, 


5. eArt cannot introduce new forms in Ngatare, 


G Ome account it a great honour, T hat the Indulgent 
 CIlreator, although be gives not to Natural Creatures 
the power to produce one atome of matter, yet allows them 
the power to introduce ſo many forms which Philoſophers 
reach to be nobler then matter, and to work ſuch changes 
amongſt Creatures, that if Adam was now alive, and 
ſhould ſurveigh the great variety of mans prodution, that 
are to be found in the ſhops of «Artificers, the Laborato- 
ries of (hymiſts, and other well furniſhed Magazines of 
Art, he would admire to ſee what a new world it were. 
W here,firſt, I donot underſtand, how man, or any other 
creature, ſhquld have the power of making or intro- 
ducing new forms, if thoſe forms were not already in 
Nature; for no Creature by any Art whatſoever, is 
able to produce a new form, no. more then he can 
make an atome of new matter, by reaſon the power 
lies in Nature, and the God of Nature, not in any of 
her Creatures; and if Art may or can work changes 
amongſt ſome fellow-creatures, they are but natural, 
by reaſon Nature is in a perpetual Motion, and in ſome 
parts in a perpetual transformation. Next, as for the 
Queſtion, Whether forms be more noble then the mat- 
ter * my opinion 1s, that this can with no more ground 
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of truth be affirmed, then that the effect is nobler then 
its cauſe, and if any creature thould have power to make 
forms, which are more noble then matter it ſelf, then 
certainly that creature would be above Nature, and 
acreator rather then a creature, Beſides, form cannot 
be created without matter,nor matter without form, for 
form is no thing ſubſiſting by it ſelf without matter, bue 
matter and form make but one body , and therefore he 
that intraduces anew form, muſt alſo introduce a new 
matter ; and though Art changes forms, yet it cannot be 
ſaid to introduce a new form;for formsare and have been 
eternally in Nature as well as Matter, fo thatnothing 
is created anew, which never was in Nature before. 
'Tis true, if Adam were alive now, he might {ee more 
variety, but not more Truth, for. there are no more 
kinds and forts of natural Creatures, then there were at 
his time, though: never more metamorphoſed, - or ra- 
ther I may ſay disfigured, unnatural and hermaphro- 
ditical iſſues then- there are now, which if they ſhould 
make anew world by the Architecture of Art, it would 
be a very monſtrus one: | But I am fure art will ne- 


ver doit: for the world is till as it was, and new diſ- 


coveries by Arts;. or the deaths and births of Creatures 
will not: make a new world, nor deſtroy the old, no 
more then the diflolving, and compoſing of ſeveral 
parts will make .new Matter ; for although Nature 
delights in variety, yet ſhe 1s conſtant in her ground- 
works; and it is a great error in man to ſtudy more the 
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exterior faces and countenances of things, then their 


interior natural figurative motions, which error muſt 
undoubtedly cauſe great miſtakes, in ſo much as 
mans rules will be falſe, compared to the true Prin- 
ciples of Nature ; for it is a falſe Maxime to believe, 
that if ſome Creatures have power over others, they 
have alſo power over Nature : it might as well be be- 
lieved, that a wicked Man, or the Devil, hath power 
over God ; for although one Part may have power 
over another, yet not over Natute, no more then 
one man can have power over all Mankind : One 
Man or Creature may over-power another ſo much 
as to make him quit his natural form.or figure, that is, 
to dic and be diflolyed, and fo to turn into another fi- 
2ure or creature ; but he cannot over-power all 
Creatures; nay, if he could, and did, yet he would 
not be an abſolute deſtroyer and Creator, but onely 
ſome weak and ſimple Transformer, or rather ſome 
artificial disfigurer and misformer, which cannot al- 
ter the world, though he may diforder it : But ſurely 
as there was always ſuch a perpetual Motion in Na- 


' ture, which did and doth ſtill produce and diſſolve o- 


ther Creatares, which Production and Diflolution is 
nam{d birth and death, ſothere is alifo a Motion which 
produces anddiſfolves Arts, and this is .the ordinary 
ation and work of Nature, which continues ſtill, and 
onely varies in the ſeyeral ways or modes of diſſolving 
and compoſing. 

6. Whether 
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6. Whether there be any Prime or Principal Figures 
in Nature, .and of the true Principles of Na- 


Ire. 


; Ome are of opinion, that the Prime or Principal 
© ron of Nature are Globes or Globular figures, 
as being the molt perte&t; but I cannot conceive why 
a globular or ſpherical figure ſhould be thought more 
perfect then any other, for another figure may be as 
perfect in its kind, asaround figure 1s in its kind : for 
example, we cannot ſay a Bird is a more perfect figure 
then a Beaſt, or a Beaſt a more perfect figure then a 
Fiſh, or Worm, neither can we ſay Man is a more 
perfect figure then any of che reſt of the Animals: the 
like of Vegetables, Minerals and Elements; for every 
ſeveral ſort has as perfect a figure as another, according 
tothe nature and propriety of its own kind or fort : But 
put the caſe man's figure were more perfect then any 
other, yet we could not ſay, that it is the Principle our 
of which all other figures are made, as ſome do con- 
ceive that all other figures are produced from the Glo- 
bular or Spherical ; for there 1s jno ſuch thing as moſt 
or leaſt perfect, becauſe there is no moſt nor leaſt in 
Nature, Others are of opinion, that the Principle of 
all natural Creatures 1s ſalt, and that when the World 
diflolves, it muſt diſſolve into ſalt as into its firſt Prin- 
ciple ; but [never heard it determined yet, whether it be 
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fixt or volatile ſalt : Others again are of opinion, that 
the firſt principle of all Creatures is Water ; which if ſo, 
then, ſeeing that all things muſt return into their firſt 
principle, it will be a great hinderance to the confla- 
gration of the world, for there will be ſo much water 
produced as may chance to quench out the fire. Bur if 
Infinite Nature has Infinite parts, and thoſe Infinite 
parts are of Infinite figures, then ſurely they cannot be 
confined to one figure : Senſe and Reaſon proves that 
Nature is full of variety, to wit, of corporeal figurative 
motions, which as they do not aſcribe their original to 
one particular, ſo neither do they end in one particular 
figure or creature, But ſome will wonder that I deny 
any Part or Creatnre of Nature ſhould have a ſupre- 
macy above the reſt, or be called Prime or Principal, 
when as yet I do ſay that Reaſon is the Prime Part of 
Nature. To which, I anſwer : That, whenl fay, no 
Creature in Nature can be called Prime or Principal, 
| underſtand Natural effects, chatis, :Natural compo- 
ſed Parts or Creatures: as for example, all thoſe finite 
and particular Creatures that are compoſed of Life, 
Soul and Body, that is, of the Animate both Rational 
and Senſitive, and the Inanimate parts of Matter, and 
none of thoſe compoſed Creatures, I mean, has any 
ſuperiority or ſupremacy above thereſt, ſo as to be the 
Principle of all other compoſed Creatures, as ſome do 
conceive Water, others Fire, others all the four Ele- 
ments to be ſimple bodies, and the principles of all other 
Natural 
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Natural Creatures, and ſome do make Globous bo- 
dies the perfecteſt figures of all others ; for all theſe be- 
ing but effects, and finite particulars, can beno princi- 
ples of their fellow-creatures, or of Infinite Nature, Buc 
when 1 ſay that Reaſon, or the Rational part of Mat. 
ter is the Prime Part of Nature, | ſpeak of the Princi- 
ples of Nature, out of which all other Creatures are 
made or produced, which Principle is but one, vis. 
Matter, which makes all eftes or Creatures of Na- 
tare to be material, for all the effects muſt be accord- 
ing to their principle ; but this matter being of two de- 
grees, Viz. animate and inanimate, the animate is no- 
thing but ſ{elf-motion ; (I call it animate matter, by 
reaſon I cannot believe, as ſome do, that Motion is Im- 
material, there being nothing belonging to Nature 
which is not material, and therefore corporeal ſelf- 
motion, or animate matter 1sto me one andthe ſame 

and this animate matter 1s again ſubdivided into two 
degrees, to wit, the rational and ſenſitive; the rational 
is the ſoul, the ſenſitive the life, and the inanimate the 
body of Infinite Nature ; all which, being ſo incer- 
mixed and compoſed, as no ſeparation can be made of 
one from the other, but do all conſtitute one Infinite 
and (elf-moving body of Nature, and are found even 
in the ſmalleſt particles thereof (1f ſmalleſt might be 
ſaid ) they are juſtly named the Principles of Nature, 
whereof the rational animate matter, or corporeal ſelf- 
motion 1s the chief deſigner and furveigher, as being 
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the moſt active, ſubti] and penetrating part, and the 
ſenſitive the workman : but the inanimate part of 
Matter being thorowly intermixed with this animate 
ſelt-moving Matter, or rather with this corporeal ſelf- 
motion, although it have no motion init ſelf, that is, in 
its own nature, yet by vertue of the commixture with 
the animate, 1s moving as well as moved ; for it is 
well to be obſerved, that although I make a diſtini- 
on betwixt animate and inanimate, rational and ſen- 
ſitive Matter, yet I do not ſay that they are three di- 
ſtin& and ſeveral matters ; for as they do make but 
one body of Nature, fo they are alſo but one Matter , 
but as I mentioned before, when I ſpeak of ſelE-mo- 
tion, I name it animate matter, to avoid the miſtake, 
leſt ſelE-motion might be taken fer immaterial ; for 
my opinion 1s, that they are all but 'one matter, and 
one- material body of Nature. And this is the dif- 
ference between the cauſe or principle, and the effecs 
of Nature, from the neglect of which comes the mi- 
ſtake of ſo many Authors, to wit, that they aſcribe 
to the effects what properly belongs tothe cauſe, ma- 
king thoſe figures which are compoſed of the foreſaid 
animate and inanimate parts of matter,and are no more 
but effects, the principles of all other Creatures, which 
miſtake cauſes many confuſions in ſeyeral mens brains, 
and their writings. Burt it may be, they will account it 
paradoxical or abſurd, that I ſay Infinite Matter con- 


ſiſts of two parts, viz. animate and inanimate, and 
chat 
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that the animate again is of two degrees, rational and 
ſenſitive, by reaſon the number of two 1s finite, and a 
finite number cannot make one infinite whole, which 
whole being infinite in bulk, muſt of .neceſsity alſo 
conſiſt of infinite parts Io which I anlwer, My 
meaning is not, that Infinite Nature is made up of two 
finite parts, but that ſhe conſiſts out of a co-mixture 
of animate and inanimate Matter, which although they 
be of two degrees or parts (call them what you ,will ) 
yet they are not ſeparated parts, but make one infinite 
body, like as life, foul and body, make but one man , 
for animate matter is ( as I ſaid before) nothing elſe 
but ſelE-motion, which felt-motion joyned with inani- 
mate matter makes but one felf-moving -body, which 
body by the ſame ſelf-motion '15 divided into infinite fi- 
gures or parts, not ſeparated from each other, or from 
the body of Nature, bur all coheringin one piece, as 
ſeveral members of one body, and onely diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſeveral figures; every part whereof has animate 
and inanimate matter as well as the whole body : Nay, 
that every part has not onely ſenſitive, but alſo ratio- 
nal matter, is evident, not onely by the bare motion in 
every part of Nature, which cannot be,without ſenſe, 
for whereſoever is motion, there's ſenſe ; but alſo by 
the regular, harmonious and well-ordered actions of 
Nature, which clearly demonſtrate, that there muſt 
needs be reaſon as well as ſenſe in every part and par- 
ticle of Nature ; for there can be no order, method, 
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or harmony, eſpecially ſuch as appears 1n the actions of 
Nature, without there be reaſon to cauſe that order 
and harmony. And thus motion argues ſenſe, and 
the well-ordered motion argues Reaſon in Nature, and 
in every part and particle thereof, without which Na- 
ture could not ſubſiſt, but would be as a dull indigeſted 
and unformed heap and Chaos. Beſides, it argues that 
there isalſo knowledg in Nature, and all her parts , for 
whereſoever 1s ſenſe and reaſon, there 1s alſo ſenſitive 
and rational knowledg, it being moſt improbable, that 
ſuch an exatly-ordered and harmonious conſort of all 
the infinitely-various actions of Nature ſhould be with- 
out any knowledg, moving and acting, producing, 
transforming, compoſing , diſſolving, &c. and not 
knowing how, whether, or why to move; and Na- 
ture being infinite in her own ſubſtance as well asin her 
parts, there in bulk, here in number, her knowledg in 
general muſt of necelsity be infinite too, but in her par- 
ticulars it cannot but be finite and particular , and this 
knowledg differs according to the nature of each figure 
or creature; for [ do not mean, that this ſenſe and know- 
ledg I ſpeak of, is onely an animal ſenſe and knowledg, 
as ſome have muſ-interpreted ; for animal ſenſe and 
knowledg 1s but particular, and belongs onely to that 
ſort of Creatures which are Animals ,* but I mean ſuch 
ſenſe and knowledg as is proper to the nature of each 
figure ; ſo that Animal Creatures have animal ſenſe 
and knowledg, Vegetables a vegetative ſenſe and know- 
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ledg, Minerals a mineral ſenſe and knowledg; and ſo 
of the reſt of all kinds and ſorts of Creatures. And 
this is my opinion of the Principles of Nature, which 
I ſubmit to the examination of the ingentous and im- 
partial Reader to conſider, whether it contains not as 
much probability, as the opinton of thoſe whoſe Princi- 
ples are either Whirl-pools, inſenſible Minima's, Gas, 
Blas and Archeus, duſty Atomes, thruſting backwards 
and forwards, which they call reaction, and the like; 
or of thoſe that make the ground and foundation of 
the knowledg of Nature artificial Experiments, and 
prefer Art before Reaſon : for my Principles and 
Grounds are ſenſe and reaſon ; and if they cannot hold, 
I know not what will; for where ſenſe and reaſon has 


no admittance, there nothing can þe 1n order , but 
confuſion muſt needs take place. 


7. Whether Noaturebe ſelf-moving. 


Here are ſome, who carinot believe, T hat any 

Man haz yet made out, how Matter can move it ſelf , 
but are of opinion, that few bodies move but by ſomething 
elſe, no not eAnimals, whoſe ſpirits move the nerves, 
the nerves again the muſcles, and ſo forth the whole body. 
But if this were ſo, then certainly there muſt either be 
ſomething elſe that moves the ſpirits, or theymuſtmove 
of themſelves; and if the ſpirits move of themſelves, and 
be material, then a material ſubſtance or body may 


move 
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' move of it ſelf; butif immaterial, [ cannot conceive;why 
a material bikRance ſhould not be ſelf-moving as well 
as an immaterial. But it their meaning be, that the 
Spirits do not moveof themſelves, but that the Soul 
moves them, and Gied moves the Soul; then it muſt 
either be done by an All-powerful Command, or by 
an Immediate action of God : The later of which is 
not probable, towit, that God ſhould be the Imme- 
diate Motion of all things himſelf; for Godis an Im- 
moveable and Immutable Effence ; wherefore it fol- 
lows, that it is onely-done by an Omnipotent Com- 
mand, Will and Decree of God ; andif ſo, Why 
might not Infinite Matter be decreed to move of it 
ſelf as well as a Spirit, or the Immaterial Soul: But I 
perceive, Man has a great ſpleen againſt ſelf-moving 
corporeal Nature, although himſelf is part of her, and 
the reaſon is his Ambition ; for he would fain be ſu- 
preme and aboye all other Creatures, as more to- 
wards a divine Nature: he would be a God, ifargu- 
ments could make him;ſuch, at leaſt God-like, as is 
evident by his fall, which came meerly froman ambi- 
tious mind of being like God. The truth'is, ſome 
opinions in Philoſophy are like the Opinions in ſe- 
veral Religions, which engdeavouring to avoid each 
other, moſt commonly do meet each other , like 
Men'in a Wood, parting from one another in oppo- 


ſite ways, oftentimes do meet again ; or like Ships 


which travel towards Eaſt and Weſt, muſt of neceſ- 
lity 
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ſity meet each other ; for as the learned Dr. Donn ſays, 
the furtheſt Eaſt is Weſt, and the furtheſt Welt is 
Eaſt; in the ſame manner do the Epicurean, and ſome 

-of our modern Philoſophers meet ; for thoſe endea- 
- vour to prove matter to be ſomewhat like a God, and 
theſe endeayour to prove man to be ſomething like 
God, atleaſt that part of man which they ſay is imma- 
terial, ſo that their ſeveral opinions make as great a 
noiſe to little purpoſe, as the dogs barking or howling at 
the Moon ; for God the Author of Nature, and Na- 
ture the ſervant of God, do order all things and actions 
of Nature, the one by his Immutable Will, and AlL- 
powerful Command, the other by executing this Will 
and Command ; the one by an Incomprehenſible, DL 
vine and Supernatural Power, the other in a natural 
manner and way ; for God's Will is obey'd by Na- 
tures ſel{-motion, which ſelE-motion God can as cafi ily 
give and impart to corporeal Nature, as to an Imma- 
terial Spirit; but Nature being as mach dividable, as 
ſhe is compoſeable, is the —_ of ſeveral opinions as 
well as of ſeveral other creatures; for Nature is fuller 6f 


variety then men of arguments, which vattety is the 


cauſe there ate ſo many extravagant and irregular opi- 
nions in the world : and I obſerve,that moſt of the great 
and famous, eſpecially our modern Authors, endeavour 
to deduce the knowledg of cauſes from their effects, and 
noteffects from their caules,and think to find outNature 
T Art, not Art by Nature : whercas, 1 in my opinion, 

reaſon 
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Reaſon muſt firſt conſider the cauſe, and then Senfe 
may better perceive the eftefts ; Reaſon muſt judg, 
Senſe execute : for Reaſon is the prime part of Nature, 
as being the corporcal ſoul or nund of Nature. But 
ſome are ſo much in love with Art, as they endeavour 
to prove not onely Nature, but alſo Divinity, which 
is the knowledg of God, by Art, thus preferring Are 
before Nature, when as Art is but Natures fooliſh 
changeling Child; and the reaſon is, that ſome parts 
of Nature, as ſome Men, not knowing all other parts, 
believe there is no reaſon, and but little ſenſe in any 
part of Nature but themſelves ; nay , that it is irre- 
ligious to ſay, 'that there is,” not conſidering, that God 
is able to give Senſe and Reaſon to Infinite Nature, as 
well as to a finite part. But thoſe are rather wreligi- 
ous, that believe Gods power is confined, or that it is 
not Infinite. 


8. Of Animal Spirits. 


I am not of the opinion of thoſe that place the caule 
of all Senſe and Motion in the animal Spirits, which 
they call the Pureſt and moſt ethereal particles of all bo- 
dies in the World whatſoever, and the very top and per- 
feilion of all Natures operations : For Animal Spurits, 
in my opinion, are no more, then other cftects of Na- 
ture, onely. they are not ſo groſs as ſome, but are parts 
of a moſt pure, refined and rare -{ort of Inanimate 
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Matter, which being intermixed with the parts of A- 
nimate Matter, and enlivened by them, become very 
ſubei} and aftive; I will not ſay, that they are of the 
higheſt and laſt degree of Inanimate Matter, neareſt to 
the Animate, (as they do ſay, they have the neeteſt 
alliance to ſpiritualities, which in my opinion, is as 
much as to ſay, they are almoſt nothing) or of the 
firſt degree of ſenſitive matter, there being no ſuch 
thing as firſt and laſt in Nature, bur that they are one- 
ly ſuch pureand rare parts of Inanimate Matter, as are 
not ſubject to the exterior perception of humane ſenſe , 
forexample,as the matter ofreſpiration,or thefike : for as 
there are Infinite parts of Inanimate Matter, ſo there 
are alſo infinite degrees of Rirength, weakneſs, purity, 
impurity, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, denſity, rarity, {wiftneſs, 
ſlowneſs, knowledg, ignorance, &c. as alſo ſeveral 
ſorts and degrees of complexions , ſtatures, conſtitu- 
tions, humors, wits, underſtanding, judgment, life, 
death, and the ike; all which degrees, although they 
be in and of the infinite body of Nature, yet properly 
they belong to particular Creatures, and have onely a 
regard tothe ſeveral parts of Nature, which being In- 
finite in number, are allo of Infinite degrees, according 
to the Infinite changes of ſel-motion, and the propri. 
ety and nature of each figure; wherefore that opinion 
which makes Animal Spirits the prime or principal mo- 
tion of all things, and the chief Agentia Natures three 
Kingdoms, Mineral, Animal and Vegetable, reduces 
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Infinite Nature to a finite Principle ; whereas any one 
that enjoys but ſo much of humane ſenſe and reaſon as . 
to have the leaſt perception or 'inſight into Natural 
things, may eaſily conceive that the Infinite effects of 
Nature cannot proceed from a finite particular cauſe , 
nay, I am firmly perſwaded, that they who believe any 
finite part to be the cauſe and Principle of Infinite felf- 
moving Nature, do, in my opinion, not onely ſin a- 
gainſt Nature, but againſt God the Author of Na- 
ture, who out of his Infinite bounty gave Nature the 
Power of ſelf-motion. But if any one deſire to know, 
what then the true cauſe and Principle of all Natures 
Creatures and Figures be ; I anſwer, In my opinion, 
it 15 not a Spirit or [mmateria ſubſtance, but Matter , 
but yet not the Inanimate part of Matter, ' but the A- 
nimate ; which being of two degrees, rational and ſen- 
ſitive; . both of them are the Infinite Life and Soul of 
the Infinite body of Nature, and this Animate Matter 
15 alſo the cauſe of all infinite works, changes, figures 
and parts of Nature, as I have declard above more at 
large. Now asgreata difference as there is between A- 
nimateand Inanimate, Body and Soul,Part and Whole; 
Finite and Infinite, ſo great a difference there is alſo be- 
tween the Animal Spirits, and the Prime Agent or 
Movent of Nature,which is Animate Matter,or(which 
1s all one thing) corporeal ſelf-motion;and as it would be 
paradoxical,to make Inanimate Matter to be the cauſe of 
Animate, or apart to be the cauſe of the whole, whoſe 
part 
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part it 1, or a finite to be the cauſe of Infinite; ſo pa- 
radoxical would it alſo be to make Animal Spirits 
the top and perfettion of all Natures operations , nay, ſo 
far are they from being the Prime Movent of other 
bodies, as they are but movedthemſelves ; for to re- 
peat what] mentionedin the beginning, Animal Spi- 
rits are onely ſome ſorts of rare and pure Inanimate 
Matter, which being thorowly intermixt- with the 
animate parts of Matter, are more a@ive then ſome 
forts of more denſe and grofler parts of Inanimate Mat- 
ter ; I ſay ſome; for I do believe,that fome of the moſt 
ſolid 'bodies are as active as the moſt rare and fluid 
parts of Matter, if not exteriouſly , yet interiouſly ; 
and therefore we cannot ſay, that rare and fluid parts 
are more active then fixt and ſolid, .or that fixt and 
ſolid arc leſs aQtive then fluid bodies, becauſe all parts 
are {elE-moving. But if I was to argue with thoſe 
that are ſo much for Animal Spirits, I would ask them, 


firſt, whether Animal Spirits be ſelf-moving © If 


they lay, they are, I am of therr opinion, anddo in- 
fer thence, that if animal ſpirits, which are but a ſmall 
part of Nature, have ſelf-motion; much more has 
Nature her ſelf : But if not, I would ask, what gives 
them that motion they have® If they ſay Nature, then 
Nature muſt be felf-moving. Perchance they ſay, 
God moves Nature : 'Tis true, God is the firſt Ayu- 
thor of Motion, as well as he is of Nature - but Þ 
cannot believe, that God ſhould be the Prime actual 


I | Movent 
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Movent of all natural Creatures, and put all things in- 
tolocal motion, like as one wheel in a Clock turns all 
the reſt ; for Gods Power 1s {ufficient enough to rule 
and govern all things by an abſolute Will and Com- 
| mand, or by a Let is be done, and to impart ſelf-mo- 
tion to Nature to move according to his order and de- 
cree, although in a natural way. Next, I would ask 
whether any dead Creature have ſuch Animal Spirits?If 
they affirm it , I am of their mind ; if not, then 1 
would ask, what cauſes jn dead bodies that diſſolution 
which we ſee: Thirdly, I would ask, whether thoſe animal 
ſpirits be annihilated and generated anew 5 If they an- 
{wer, not, I am of their opinion: but if they lay, they 
are annihilated and generated anew ; then I would fain 
know who 1s their Generator and Annthilator, for 
nothing can generate and annihilate ic ſelf © And if 
they ſay, God : I anſwer, It 1s not probable that God 
ſhould have made any thing nnperke&, eſpecially in 
the production of Nature; for if there be things cre- 
ated anew which never were before in Nature, it ar- 
gues that Nature was not perfect at firſt, becauſe of a 
new addition of ſo many Creatures ; or if any thing 
could be annihilated in Nature, it would likewiſe ar- 
gue an imperfection in Nature, viz. that Nature was 
perfecter before thoſe things were annihilated, And 
thus it would inferr, as if God had notpower either to 
have made Nature perfect at firſt, or that God wanted 
work, and was forced to create and annihilate every 
| moment ; 
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moment ; for certainly, the work of creation and anni- 
hilation 1s a divine ation, and belongs onely to Giod. 
Laſtly, concerning the functions and offices which the 
animal ſpirits perfor in animal, or at leaſt humane 
bodies, by their ſeveral motions and migrations from 
the brain through the ſpinal marrow, nerves, tendons, 
fibres, into all the parts of the body, and their return 
to the brain ; I have declared my opinion thereof twelve 
years ſince, inmy work of Poetical Fancies, which then 
came out the firſt time ; and I thought it not unfit to 
inſert here, out of the ſame book, theſe following lines, 
both that ny meaning may be the better underſtood, and 


that they may witneſs I have been of that opinion ſo 
many years ago. 
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T he reaſon why T boughts are made in the 
| [ "Head d 


| Each Smewwua ſmall and fender firing 


Poem, Im- 


R Which all the Senſes to the body "wk ns. +. 
2 eAnd they like pipes or gutters hollow be, 
> Where animal ſpirits run continually : 
w T hough ſmall, yet they fach matter do contain 
5 As in the kull doth lie, which we call brain. 
d Which makes, if any one do firike the heel, 
oO T hat ſenſe we quickly in the brain do feel : 
6 It is not ſympathy, but all one thing, 
ry Wohich cauſes us tothink,, and pain doth bring | 
t ; For © 
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For had the heel ſuch quantity of brain 

eAs doth the head and ſcull therein contain, 
T hen wonld ſuch thoughts as in the brain dwell high 
Deſcend into our heels, and ther#theyld lie : 
In ſmews ſmall brain ſcattered lies about, 

It wants both room and quantity, no doubt 
For did a finew ſo much brain but bold, 

Or had ſo largea skin it to infold 

As has the ſcull, then might the toe or knee, 
Had they an opticknerve, both hear and ſee , 
Had finews room Fancy therein to breed, 


Copies of Verſe might from the heel proceed, 


And again of the motion of the Blood, 


Some by their induſtry and Learning found 

T hat all the blood like to the Sea turns round . 
From two great arteries it doth begin, 

Runs through all veins, and ſo comes back again. 
T he muſcles like the tides doebb and flow, 
According as the ſeveral ſpirits go: 

T he ſinews, as ſmall pipes, come from the head, 
And they are all about the body ſpread, 

Through which the aumal ſpirits are conveyd 

T 0 every member, as the pipes are laid ; 

And from thoſe ſinew-pipes each ſenſe doth take * 
Of thoſe pure ſpirits, as they us do make. 
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. 9. Of the Dottrine of the Scepticks concerning the 
Knowleds of Natnre. 


. "Ava Scepricks endeavour to prove that not any 
V thing in Nature can be truely and thorowly 
known, they are, in my opinion, 1n the right way, as 
far as their meaning 1s, that not any particular Crea- 
ture can know the Infinite parts of Nature, for Nature 
having both a divideable and compoſeable ſenſe and 
reaſon, cauſes ignorance as well as knowledg amongſt 
Particulars : But if their opinion be, that there is no 
true knowledg at all found amongſt che parts of Na- 
ture, then ſurely their doctrine is not onely unprofi- 
table, but dangerous, as endeavouring to overthrow all 
uſeful and profitable knowledg, The truth is, that Na- 
cure, being notonely divideable, but alſo compoſeable in 
; her parts, it -cannot be abſolutely affirmed that thereis 
_ either atotal ignorance, or a univerſal knowledg in Na- 
ture, ſo as one finits part ſhould knew perfectly all 0- 
ther parts of Nature; but as there is ati ignorance a- 
mongſt Particulars, cauſed by the diviſion of Natures 
parts, ſo there isalſo a knowledg amongſt them, cauſed 
by the compoſition and union of her parts: Neither 
can any ignorance be attributed to Infinite Nature, by 
reaſon ſhe being a body comprehending fo many parts 
of her own in a firm bond and indifloluble union, ſoas 
ho part can ſeparate it ſelf from her, muſt ofnecefsiry 
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have alſo an Infinite wiſdom and knowledg to govern 
her Infinite parts. And therefore it is beſt, in my 
judgment, for Scepticks and Dogmariſts to agree in their 
different opinions, and whereas now they expreſs their 
wit by diviſion, to ſhew their wiſdom by compoſition, 
for thus they will make an harmonious conſort and u- 
nion in the truth of Nature, where otherwiſe their di{ 
agreement will cauſe perpetual quarrels and diſputes 
both in Divinity and Philoſophy, to the prejudice and 
ruine of Church and Schools ; which diſagreement 
proceeds meerly from ſel-love : For every Man being 
a part of Nature, which is ſelf-loving as well as ſelf- 
moving, would fain be, at leaſt appear, wiſer then his 
fellow-creatures. But the Omnipotent Creator has 
ordered Nature ſo wiſely, as to divide not onely her 
power, but alſo her wiſdom into parts, whichis the rea- 
ſon that ſhe 1s not Omnipotent, being divideable and 
compoſeable; When as God can neither be divided 
nor compoſed, but 1s one, ſimple and individual in- 
comprehenſible being, without any compoſition of 
parts, for God 1s not material, 
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19. Of Natural Senſe and Reaſoi. 
Hoſe Authors which confeſs, That vulgar Reaſon 


7 no better then a more refined Imagination, and that 
both Reaſon, Fancy and the Senſes, are influenced by the 
bodies temperament, and like the Index of a Clock , are 
moved by the inward ſprings and wheels of the corporeal 
Machine, ſeem, in my opinion, to confirm, that natu- 
ral ſenſe and reaſon is corporeal, although they do it in 
an obſcure way, and with intricate arguments. But 
truly, do what they can, yet they muſt prove reaſon 
by reaſon ; for irrational diſcourſe cannot make proofs 
and arguments to evince the truth of Nature : But 
firſt it muſt be proved, what Senſe and Reaſon is, whe- 
ther Divine or Natural, Corporeal or Immaterial. 
Thoſe that believe natural ſenſe and reaſon to be imma- 
terial, are in my opinion in a greaterror, becauſe Na- 
eure is purely corporeal, as | have declared before ; And 
thoſe which affirm, that our underſtanding , will and 
reaſon are in ſome manner like to God's, ſhall never 
zain my aſſent; for if there be ſo great adifference be- 
tween God's Underſtanding, Will and Decree, and 
between Natures, as no compartlon at all can be made 
betwixt them, much more '1s there between apart of 
Nature, viz. Man, and the Omnipotent and [n+ 
comprehenſible God ; for there is an Infinite difference 
between Divine Attributes and Natural Propetics; 

wherefore 
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et 


wherefore to ſimilize our Reaſon, Will, Linderſtand- 
ing, Faculties, Paſsjions, and Figures, &c. to God, 
is too high a preſumption, and in ſome manner a blaſ- 
phemy. Nevertheleſs, although our natural reaſon 
and facultics are not like to divine attributes, yet our 
natural rational perceptions are not always deluſions ; 
and therefore it is certain, that Natures knowing parts, 
both ſenſitive and rational, do belieye a God, thar is 


ſomo Being above Nature : But many Writers en- 
deavour rather to make diviſions in Religion, then 


promote the honour and worſhip of God by a mutual 
and united agreement, which I confeſs, is an irregu- 
larity and imperfection in ſome parts of Nature, and 
argues, that Nature 1s noe ſo perfect but ſhe has ſome 
faults and infirmitics, otherwiſe ſhe would be a God, 


which ſhe is nor. 


ti. Of « General Knowledg and Worſbip of God, given 
bin by all Natural Greaturer. 


]” is not the fight of the beauteous frame of this 
world (as ſome do conceive ) that makes men be- 
lieve and admire God, but the knowledg of the exi- 
Nence of God is natural, and there's no part of Na- 
tare but believes a God; for, certainly, were there 
not any eptick ſenſe in Nature, yer God would be the 
God of Nature, and be worſhiped and adored by 
her Creatures, which are her parts ; forit is irreli- 
Ts Sious 
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Sous toſay, God ſhould want admiration and adora- 


tion for want of an eye, or any ether of the animal or 
humane organs ; ſurely -Nature has more ways then 
five to expreſs and declare God's Qmnipotency : TItis 
Infinite ſenſe and reaſon that doth ' worſhip and a- 
dore God, and the ſeveral perceptions of this ſenſe and 
reaſon know there is a God that ought to be worſhip- 
ped and adored, and not onely Ears, or Eyes, or the 
like extetior otgans 'of man. Neither is it man alone, 
but all Creatures, that do acknowledg God ; for 
although God cannot be perfeatly known what he is in 
his Efſence, yet he may be known in as much as Na- 
ture can know of him. : But ſince Nature is dividable in 
her parts, each part has but a particular knowledg of 
God,. which is the cauſe of ſeveral Religions, and ſeyeral 


opinions in thoſe. Religions , and Nature being alfo 


compoſeable, it cauſes a conformity and union of thoſe 
Opinions and Religions in the fundamental knowledg, 
which is, the exiſtence of God : Wherefore that which 
makes a general and united knowledg of the Exiſtence 
of God, is, that Nature is intire in her ſelf; as having 
but one body, and therefore all her parts which are of 
that body have alſo one knowledg of God ; for 
though the parts be different im the Worſhip of God, 
yet they have not adifferent belief of the Exiſtence of 
God ; not that God can be perfeRtly known either by 
Nature, or any of her parts, for God is Incomprehen- 
ſible, and above Nature ; but in as much as can be 

L known, 
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known, to wit, his Being; and thathe is All-powerfal, 
and that not any thing can be compared or likenedto 
him ; for heis beyond all draught and likenels, as be- 
ing an Eternal, Infinite, Omnipotent, Incorporeal, 
Individual, Immovable Being. And thus 1t is not one 
part or creature viewing another that cauſes either the 
knowledg or admiration of God, but the ſoul and life of 
Nature, which are her ſenſitive andrational parts; and 
Nature being the Eternal ſervant and Worſhipper of 
God, God hath been alſo eternally worſhipped and a- 
dored ; for ſurely God's Adoration and Worſhip has 
no beginning in time : neither could God be worſhip. 
ped and adored by himſelf ſo, as that one part of him 
ſhould adore and worſhip another; for God 1s anindi- 
vidual and ſimple Being, not compoſed of parts ;. and 
therefore, as it is impoſgible for me to believe, that 
there is'no general Worſhip and Adoration of God, 
ſo it is impoſsible alſo to believe, that God has not been 
adored and worſhipped: from. all Erernity , and that 
Nature is not Ecernal ;\ for although Godis the Cauſe 
of Nature, and Nature the Effect of: God, yet the 
may be Eternal however, .chere being nothing impoſ- 
ſible to be effected by God; but heas an Eternal Cauſe, is 
able to produceah Eternal Effet, for although it is a- 
gainſt the rules'of Logick, yet it is not aboycthe power 
of God, | V3 | 
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12. Of a Particular Worſhip of God, given him by 
thoſe that are his choſen and ele People. 


_— Philoſophy is the chief of all forts of 
knowledges ; for ſhe is a Guide, not onely to 
other Sciences, and all ſorts of Arts, buteven to divine 
knowledg it ſelf; for ſhe teaches that there is a Being 
above Nature, which is God, the Author and Maſter 
of Nature, whom all Creatures know and adore. But 
to adore God, after a particular manner, according to 
his ſpecial Will and Command, requires his Particu- 
lar Grace, and:Divine Inſtructions, in a ſapernacural 
manner or way, which none but the choſen Creatures 
of God do know, at leaſt believe, nor none but the 
facred Church ought to explain and interpret : And 
the proof, that all men are not of the number of thoſe 
ele&t and choſen people of God, 1s, that there can be 
but one. I rue Religion, and that yet there are ſo many 
ſeveral and different opinions in that Religion; ' where- 
fore the Truth can onely be found in ſome, which are 
thoſe that ſerve God truly, according to his ſpecial Will 
and Command, bothin believing and ating that which 
he has been pleaſed to reveal and command in his holy 
Word:: And Epray God, of his infinite mercy, to 
give. me Grace, 'that I may be one of them, which I 
doubt not but:!]: ſhall, as/long, as I follow the Inftru- 
tion of our blefſed Church, in which I have beer 


educated. 
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educated. *Tis true, many perſons are much trou- 
bled concerning Free-will and Predeſtination, com- 
plaining,that the Chriſtian Church is ſo divided about 
this Article, as they will never agree in one united be- 
lief concerning that point; which 1s the cauſe of the 
trouble of ſo many Conſciences, nay, in ſome even to 
deſpair. But I doverily believe, that if man do but 
love God trom his ſoul, and with all his power, and 
pray for his ſaying Graces, and offend not any Crea- 
ture when offences can or may be avoided, and fol- 
low the onely Inſtructions of the ſacred Church, not 
endeavouring to interpret the Word of God after his 
own fancy and vain imagination , but praying zea- 
louſly, believing undoubtedly, and living virtuouſly 
and pioaſly, he can hardly fall into deſpair, unleſs he 
be diſpoſed and inclined towards it through the irre- 
gularities of Nature, ſo as he cannot avoid it, But [ 
moſt humbly thank the Omaipotent God, that my 
Conſcience is in -peace and tranquility , beſecching 
him of his mercy togive toallmenthe like, = 


13. Of the Knowledg of Man. 


om Philoſophical Writers diſcourſe much con- 
cerning the knowledg of Man, andthe ignorance 
of all other Creatures ; but I have ſufficiently expreſ- 
ſed my opinion hereof, not onely in this, but in my 
other Philoſophical Works, to wit, that I believe 


other 
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other Creatures have as much knowledg as Man, and 
Man as much in his kind as any other particular Crea- 
curein its kind ; But their knowledges being different, by 
reaſon of their different natures and figures, it cauſes an 
ignorance of each others knowledg ; nay, the know- 
ledg of other Creatures many times gives.information 
to Man : Asfor example ; the Egyptians are inform- 
ed how high the River Nulus will riſe by the Croco- 
dil's building her neſt higher or lower, which ſhews, 
that thoſe Creatures fore-ſee or fore-know more then 
Man can do: alſo many Birds fore-know the riſing of 
a Tempeſt, and ſhelter themſelves before it comes : the 
like examples might be given of ſeveral other ſorts of 
Animals, whoſe knowledg proceeds either from ſome 
ſenſitive perceptions, or from rational obſervations, or 
from both; and if there be ſuch a differencein the ra- 
tional and ſenſitive knowledg of one kind of Creatures, 
to wit, Animals, much more 1n all 'other kinds, as 
Vegetables, Minerals, Elements, and ſo in all Na- 
tures Works: Wherefore he that will ſay, there is no 
knowledg but in Man, at leaſt in Animal kind, doth, 
in my opinion, ſay more then ever he will be able to 
prove; nay, the contrary is ſo evident, as it is without 
all difpute : But Man, out of ſelf-love, and conceited 
pride, 'becauſe he thinks himſelf the chief of all 
Creatures, and that all the World is made for his ſake; 
doth alſo imagine that all other Creatures are 1gnorant, 
dull, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs and irrational, and he onely 
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wiſe, knowing and underſtanding. And upon this 
ground ſome believe, that Man is bound and decreed 
to pray to God for all other Creatures, as being not 
capable to pray for themſelves ; like as a Miniſter is 
bound*to pray for his Flock. But really, if che Paſtor 
ſhould onely pray, and his Sheep not, but they did 
continue intheir ſins, I doubt his Prayers would be of 
little effect, and therefore itis well if their Prayers and 
Petitions be joyned together. The like may be ſaid 
of all other Creatures: for the ſingle knowledg and 
devotion of Man-kind cannot benefit other Creatures, 
if they be ignorant, and not capable to know, admire, 
adore and worſhip God themſelves. And thus no 
man, with all the force of Logick, willever be able to 
prove, that he is either the chief above all other Crea- 
tures, or that he onely knows and worſhips God, and 
no natural Creature elſe : for 1tis without diſpute, that 
other Creatures, in their kinds, are as knowing and 


wiſe, as Man is in his kind. 
14. A Natural Philoſopher cannot be an Atheiſt. 


Wonder how ſome of our learned Writers can 
| Pekin that .choſe who ſtudy Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy ſhould make them their Vouchess of Licentious 
prattices, and their ſecret ſcorn of Religion,. and ſhould ac- 
court it a piece of wit and gallantry to be an Atheiſt, and 

of atheiſm to be a Philoſopher ; conſidering that Reaſon 


and 
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and Philoſophy 1s the onely way that brings and leads 
us to the natural knowledg of God: for it would be 
as much abſurdity to ſay, Reaſon and Philoſophy in- 
duce Atheiſm, as to ſay, Reaſon is not Reaſon ; for 
Reaſon 1s the moſt knowing and wilſeſt part of Nature, 
and the chief knowledg of Nature is to know there is a 
God ; wherefore thoſe that do argue in ſuch amanner, 
argue without reaſon, and by calling others weak 
heads and fools, . prove themſelves Irrational, But I 
perceive their ſuppoſition is built upon a falſe ground , 

for they are of opinion, That the Exploding of Imma- 
terial ſubſtances, and the unbounded prerogative of Mat- 
ter muſt needs infer eAtheiſm : which whether it donot 
{hew a weaker head then thoſe have that believe no 
Immaterial ſubſtances in Nature, Rational men may 


judg : For by this it isevident, that they make Imma- 


terial ſubſtances to be Gods, by reaſon they conclude, 
that he who believes no Immaterial ſubſtance in Na- 
ture is an Atheiſt : And thus by proving others A- 
theiſts, they commit Blaſphemy themſelves ; for he 
that makes a God of a Creature, ſins as much, if not 
more, then he who believes no God at all. And as for 
the unbounded prerogative of Matter, I ſee no reaſon, 
why men ſhould exclaim againſt it ; for why ſhould 
[mmaterial ſubſtances have more prerogative then Ma- 
terial © Truly, I may upon the ſame ground conclude 
the prerogative of Matter, as well as they do the prero- 
extive of Spirits; for both are but Creatures, gb in 

that 
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that caſe, one has no more prerogative then the other, 
for God could make a Material Being to move it ſelf 


as well as a Material Nothing. Nevertheleſs\, al- 
though Matter 1s ſelE-moving, yet it has not a God- 


like omnipotent power, nor any divine attributes; but 
an Infinite Natural power, that is, a power he pro- 
duce infinite effects in her own ſelf, by infinite chan- 
ges of Motions : Neither doth it argue that Nature 
is above God, or at leaſt God-like , for I do not ſay, 
that Nature has her ſel-moving power of her ſelf, or 
by chance, but that it comes from God the Author of 
Nature ; which proves that God muſt needs be a- 
bove Nawe, although Nature is Infinite and Ecer- 
nal; for theſe proprieties do not derogate any thing 
"Si the Attributes of God, by reaſon Nature is na- - 
curally Infinite, which 1s Infinite in quantity and 
parts; but God is a Spiritual, Supernatural and [n- 
comprehenſible Infinite; and as for the Eternity of 
Nature, it is more probable to Regular Reaſon, then 
that Nature ſhould have any beginning ; for all be- 
ginning ſuppoſes time, but in God is no time,and there- 
fore neither beginning nor ending, neither in himſelf, 
nor in his actions ; for if God be from all Eternity, his 
actions are ſo —_ the chiefof which is the production 
or creation of. Nature. Thus natural reaſon may 
conceive that Nature is the Eternal. ſervant of God ; 
but how it was preduced from all Eternity, no parti- 
cular or finite creature is able to imagine; by reaſon 
that 
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that not onely God, but allo Nature is Infinite, and a 
finite Creature can have no Idea or conception of Infi- 
nite. 


15. Of the Rational Soul of Man. 

O: all the opinions concerning the Natural Soul 

of Man, I like that beſt which affirms the Soul 
to be a ſelf-moving fubſtance; but yer I will add a 
Material ſelE-moving ſubſtance, for the Soul of Man 
is part of the Soul of Nature, and the Soul of Na- 
ture is Material ; I mean onely the Natural, nor 
the Divine Soul of Man,which | leave to the Church. 
And this natural Soul, otherwiſe called Reafon, is 
nothing elſe but corporeal natural ſelf-motion, or a 
particle of the pureſt, moſt ſubtil and a&ive part of 
Matter, which I call animate ; which animate Mat- 
ter is the Life and Soul of Nature, and conſequently 
of Man, and all other Creatures : For we cannot in 
Reaſon conceive that Man ſhould be the onely Crea- 
ture that partakes of this ſoul of Nature, and that all 
the reſt of Natures parts, or moſt of them, ſhould be 


ſoul-leſs, or (whichisallone ) irrational, although 


they are commonly called, nay believed to be fuch. 
Truly, if all other Creatures cannot be denied to be 
Material, they can neither be accounted Irrational, 
Infenſible, or Inanimate, by reaſon there is no part, 
hay, not the ſmalleſt particle in Nature, our reaſon 
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is able to conceive, which is not compoled of Animate 
Matter, as well as of Inanimate; of Life and Soul, as 
well as of Body, and therefore no particular Creature 
can claim aprerogative in this caſe before an other, for 
there is a thorow mixture of Animate and Inanimate 
Matter in Nature, and all her Parts. But ſome may 
object, T hatif there be ſenſe and reaſon in every part of 
Nature, it muſt be in all parts alike, and then a ſtone, 
or any other the like Creature, may have reaſon, ora 
rational foul, as well as Man. To which, 1 anſwer : 
I do not deny that a Stone has Reaſon, or doth partake 
of the Rational Soul of Nature as well as Man doth, 
becauſe it 1s part of the ſame Matter Man conſiſts of, 
but yet 1t has not animal or humane ſenſe and reaſon, 
becauſe it 1s not of animal kind ; but being a Mineral, 
it has Mineral ſenſe and reaſon : for itis to be obſerved, 
that as Animate ſelf-moving Matter movesnot one and 
the ſame way 1n all Creatures, ſo there can neither be 
the ſame way of knowledg and underſtanding, which 
is ſenſe and reaſon, in all Creatures alike; but Nature 
being various, not onely in-her parts, but in her a&t- 
ons, it cauſes a variety alſo amongſt her Creatures ; 
and hence come ſo many kinds, ſorts and particulars of 
Natural Creatures, quite different from each other; 
though not in the General and Univerſal principle 
of Nature, which is ſel-moving Matter, (for in this 
they agree all ) yet in their particular 1ntertor natures, 


figures and proprieties, Thus although there be Senſe 


and 
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and Reaſon, which isnot onely Motion, but a regu- 
lar and well-ordered ſelf-motion , apparent in the 
wonderful and various Productions, Generations , 
Transformations, Diffolutions, Compoſitions, and 0- 
ther actions of Nature, 1in-all Natures parts and parti- 
cles; yet by feaſon of the variety of this ſelf-motion, 
whoſe ways and modes do differ according to the na- 
eure of each particular figure, no figure or creature 
can have the ſame ſenſe and reaſon, that is, the ſame 
natural motions which another has; and therefore no 
Stone can be ſaid to feel pain as an Animal doth, or be 
called blind becauſe it has no Eyes; for this kind of 
ſenſe, as Seeing, Hearing, Taſting, Touching and 
Smelling, is proper onely to an Animal figure, and 
not toa Stone, which is a Mineral; fo that thoſe which 
frame an argument from the want of animal ſenſe and 
ſenſitive organs, to the defect of all ſenſe and motion ; 
as for example, that a Stone would withdraw it ſelf 
fromthe Carts going over it, ora piece of Iron from the 
hammering of a Smith, conclude, in my opinion, ve- 
ry much againſt the artificial rules of Logick - and 
although I underſtand none of them, yet I queſtion 
not but I ſhall make a better argument by the Rules 
of Natural Logick : But that this difference of ſenſe 
and reaſon is not altogether impolsible, or at leaſt im- 
probable to our underſtanding, 1 will explain by ano- 


ther inſtance. We ſee ſo many ſeveral Creatures in - 


their ſeveral kinds, to wit, Elements, Vegetables, Mi- 


nerals, 
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nerals and Animals, which are the chief diſtinctions of 
thoſe kinds of Creatures as are ſubject to our ſenſitive 
perceptions ; and in all thoſe, what variety and diffe- 
rence do wefind both in their exterior figures, and in 
their interior natures © truly ſuch, as moſt of both an- 
cient and modern Philoſophers have imagined ſome of 
them, viz. the Elements, to beſimple bodies, and the 
principles of all other Creatures ; nay, thoſe ſeveral 
Creatures do not onely differ ſo-much from each other 
in their general kinds, but there is no leſs difference per- 
ceived 1n their particular kinds : for example , con- 
cerning Elements, what difference isthere not between 
heavy and contracting Earth, and between light and 
dilating Aur © between flowing Water, and aſcending 
Fire? fo as it would be an endleſs labour to conſider 
all the different natures of thoſe Creatures onely that arc 
ſubject to our exterior ſenſes. And yet who dares deny 
that they all conſiſt of Matter, or are material * Thus 
we ſee that Infinite Matter 1s not like a piece of Clay, 
out of which no figure can be made, but it muſt be 
clayie, for natural Matter has no ſuch narrow bounds, 
and 1s not forced to make all Creatures alike ; for 
though Gold and Stone are both material, nay, of the 
ſame kind, to wit, Minerals, yet one is not the other, 
nor like the other. And if this be true of Matter, why 
may not the ſame be ſaid of ſelf-motion, which is Senſe 
and Reaſon ? Wherefore, in all probability of truth, 
there 1s ſenſe and reaſon in a Mineral, as well asin an 
Animal, 
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Animal, and in a Vegetable as well as in an Element, al- 
though'there 1s as great a difference between the man- 
ner and way of their ſenſitive and rational perceptions, 
as there 1s between both their exterior and interior fi- 
gures and Natures, Nay, there .is a difference of 
ſenſe and reaſoneven 1n the parts of one and the ſame 
Creature, and. conſequently of ſenſitive and rational 
perception or knowledg z. for,” as I have declared here- 
tofore more at large, every ſenſitive organ in man hath 
its peculiar way of knowledg and perception; for the 
Eye doth not know what the Ear knows, nor the Ear 
what the Nole-knows, &&c. All which is the cauſe of a 
general 1gnorance; between Natures parts : And the 
chief cauſe of all. this difference 1s the variety of felf- 
motion-; for if -natural motion were in all Creatures a- 


like,. all ſenſe and reaſon would be alike too; and if 
there were no degrees of matter, all the figures of Crea- 


tures would be alike, either all hard, or all ſoft, all denſe, 
or all rare and fluid, &#c. and'yet neither this variety of 
motion cauſes an abſence. of motion, or of ſenſe and 
reaſon, nor the variety of figures an abſence of Matter, 
but onely, a diffterence between the parts of Nature, all 
being nevertheleſs ſelE-moving, ſenſible and rational, 
as well as Material ; for whereſoever 1s natural Mar- 
ter, there is alſo imo and conſequently ſenſe 
and reaſon. By this we may ſee, how eaſie it 1s to con- 
ceive the actions of Nature, and toreſolve all the Phe- 
nomena or. appearances upon this ground; and I can- 


not 
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not admire enough, how ſo many enunent and learned 
Philoſophers have been, and are ſh} puzled about the 
Natural rational ſoul of man. Some will have her to 
be a Light , ſome an Entilechy, or they know not what; 
ſome the Quinteſſence of the four Elements, ſome com- 
poſed of Earth and Water, ſome of Fire, ome of Blood, 
ſome an hot Complexion, ſome an heated and diſperſed 
Air, ſome an Immaterial Spirit, and ſome Mgpthing. 
All which opinions ſeem the more ftrange; the wiſer 
their Authors are accounted; for' if they did proceed 
from ſome ignorant perſons, .it. would not be ſo much 
taken notice of ; 'but coming from. great Philoſophers, 
who pretend to have ſearched the depth of Nature, and 
diſcloſed her ſecrets, it cauſes great admiration in any 
body, and may well ſerve for an argument'to confirm 
the variety and. difference of ſenſitive and rational 
knowledg, and the ignorance amongſt natural parts; 
for if Creatures of the ſame particular kind, as men, 
have ſo many different Perceptions, what may there 
be in all Nature? But Infinite Nature is wiſe, and 
will not have that one part of hers ſhould know more 
then its particular nature requires, and ſhe taking de- 
light in variety, orders her works accordingly. 


16, Whether 
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46; Whether Anitmal Paris ſe I parated from their Bo- 
dies have Life. & 


? 


GO: do queſtion, Whether thoſe Parts hae are 
FI ſeparated from' animal Bodies do retain life? But 
my opinion is, That all parts of Nature have life, each 
accordingi to che propriety of its figure, and that all 
parts ofa animal have anvnal lifeand motion as long 
as they comtinue' parts of the atimal bedy , butif they 
be ſeparated from the bedy 'to which they did belong, 
alchough they retain hfe, yet they do not retain animal 
life, becauſe their natural;t\btions are changed to ſome 
other figure when they are {eparated, fo that the parts 
which before had aniinal life .and motion, have then 
ſuch a kind of life and motion asis proper and natural 
tothe figure into which they are changed or transform- 
ed. But fome-feparated parts of ſome Creatures retaia 
longer! the life of that conapoſed figure whoſe parts they 
were, then others, according ,as the diſſolving and 
transforming motions arefl6weror quicker ; as for ex- 
ample, in ſome Vegetables, ſome Trees, if their 
boughs, armes, or biaiches, be lopt or cut from a lively 
flock thoſe boughs ar branches will many times re- 
main lively, according tothe nature of the figure whoſe 
parts they were, for a good while ; nay, if they be ſer 
or planted, they will grow into che ſame figure as the 
ſtock was ; or if joyned into another ſtock, they will 


be 
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be partly of the nature of the ſtock which they did pro- 
ceed from, and.partly of the nature of the ſtock into 
which they were ingrafted ; But yet I donor perceive 
that animalkind can do the like ; for I make a queſti- 
on, whether a man's arm, if cat off trom his body, and 
ſet to another mans body, would grow, and keep its 
natural form and-figure, ſoas to continue an arm, and 
to receive nouriſhment from that body it is joynedto* 

nevertheleſs, I will noteagerly contradict it, conſider. 


ing that Natare'is very. different and variqus. both in 


her produQons andinouriſkiments, nay, ſo various, as 


will puzzle, if not confound, the wiſeſt part or Crea- 
ture of Nature to find them out, 


17. Of the Splene. 


'@irap cerning theſplene ofan animal Creature,whe- 
ther it may artificially be cut out, and the body 
cloſed up again, without deſtruQion of the animal fi 
gure, as ſome do-probably conceive, I am not ſo good 
an artiſt as to give aſolid judgment thereof; onely this 
[ can ſay, that not all the parts ef an animal body are 
equally neceſſary for life ; but ſome are convenient 
more then neceſſary : Neither do I perfealy know 
whether the Splene be one of the prime or principal 
vital parts; for although all parts have life, yet ſome 
in ſome particular Creatures are ſo neceſſary for the 


preſervation of life, as they cannot be ſpared; whereas 


others 
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others have no ſuch relation to the life of an Anim al, bar 
ic may ſubſiſt without them : And thus although ſome 
parts may be ſeparated for ſome time, yet they cannot 
continue ſo, without a total diſſolution of the animal fi- 
gure; but. both the ſevered, and the renaining parts 
change from their nature, if not at all times ſuddenly, 

yetat laſt: And as for the ſpleen, although the ſepara- 
tion ſhould not be fo great aloſs as the pain 1n looſing it, 

yet ſome perſons will rather loſe their lives with caſe, 
then endure great pain to ſave them : butthe queſtion 
is,.if aman was willing to endure the pain, whether he 
would not dic of the wound; for no creature can aſſure 
another of its life in ſuch a caſe, neither can any one be 
aſſured of his own; . for there is no aſſurance in the caſc 
of life and death, I mean ſuch a life as1s proper to ſuch 
a Creature, for properly there is no ſuch thing in Na- 
tureasdeath,but what is namied death, is onely a change 
from the diſſolution of ſome certain figure to the com- 
poſition of another. | 


18. Of Anatomy. 


T Am not of the opinion of thoſe, who'believe that 
Anatomiſts could gain much more by diflefting of li- 
ving then of dead bodies, by reaſon the corporeal figu- 
rative motions that maintain life, and nouriſh every 
part of the body, are not at all perceptible by the exte- 
rior Optick ſenſe, unleſs i it be more perceiving and ſub- 
'P tiler 
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tiler then the humane optick ſenſe is; for although the 
exterior groſler parts be viſible, yet the interior corpo- 


real motions in thoſe parts are not viſible ; wherefore 


the diſſeRing of a living Creature can no more inform 
one of the natural motions of that figure, then one can 
by the obſerving of an egg, be it never fo exact, per- 
ceive the corporeal figurative motions that produce or 
make the figure of a Chicken : Neither can artificial 
optick glaſſes give any advantage to it ; for Naturets 
ſo ſubtil, obſcure and various, as not any ſort or kind 
of Creatures can trace or know her ways : I will not 
lay, but her parts may 1a their ſeveral Perceptions know 
as much as can be known; for ſome parts may know and 


| be known of others, and fo the infinite body may have 


an infinite information and knowledg ; but no particular 
Creature, nonot one kind or fort of Creatures can have 
a perfect knowledg of another particular Creature ; but 
it muſt content 1t ſelf with an imperfe&t knowledg, 
which is aknowledg in Parts, Wherefore it is as im- 
probable for humane ſight to perceive the interior cor- 
poreal figurative motions of the parts of an animal body 
by Anatomy, as it is for a Micrographer to know the 
interior parts of a figure by viewing the exterior ; for 
there are numerous corporeal figures or figurative mo- 
tions of one particular Creature, which lie one with- 
in another, and moſt commonly the interior are quite 
difterent from the exterior ; as for example, the out- 
ward -parts of a mans body are not like his inward 
parts ; 
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parts ; for his brain, ſtomack, liver, lungs, ſplene, 
midriff; heart, guts, ec. are of different figures, and 
one part 1s not another part, no not of the like nature or 
conſtitution ; neither hath a man a face on the inſide 
of his head, and ſo of thereſt of his parts ; for every 
| part has beſides its exterior; interior figure and motions; 

which are not perceptible by our exterior ſenſes. Ne- 
yertheleſs there is ſome remedy to ſupply this ſenſitive 
ignorance by theperception of Reaſon ; for where ſenſe 
fails, reaſon many times informs, it being a more clear 
and ſubtile perception then ſenleis; I ſay many times; 
becauſe reaſon can neither be always aſſured of know- 
ing the Truth; for particular Reaſon may ſometimes 
be decerved as well as ſenſe; but when the Perceptions 
both of ſenſe and reaſon agree, then the information 1s 
more true, I mean regular ſenſe and reaſon, not irregu- 
lar, which cauſes miſtakes, and gives falſe informations ; 
alſo the Preſentation of the objects ought to be true, and 
without delufion, 


19. Of preſerving the Figures of Animal Creatures. 


; Fra abſolutely of the opinion of thoſe, who believe 
Natural Philoſophy may promote not onely Ana- 
tomy, but all other Arts, for elſe they would not be 
worth the taking of pains to learn them by reaſon the 
rational perceptions are beyond the ſenſitive, I am 
allo of opinion, that there may be an Art to preſerve the 

exterior 
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exterior ſhapes of ſome animal bodies, but not their 
interior forms; for although their exterior ſhapes, e- 
ven after the diſſolution of the animal figure; 'may be 
ſomewhat like the ſhapes and- figures of therr bodies 
when they had the life of an animal, yet they being 
transformed into ſome other Creatures by the altera- 
tion of their interior figurative motions, can no ways 
keepthe ſame interior figure which they had when they 
were living animals. Concerning the. preſerving of 
blood by the means of ſpirit of Wine, as ſome do pro- 
bably believe, my opinton 15, That ſpirit of Wine, 

gle calld Hot-water, if taken in great quantity, 
will rather dry up or putrifie. the blood, then preſerve 
it ; nay, . not onely the blood, bur alſothe more ſolid 
parts of an animal body, inſomuch as it will caaſe a 
total diſſolution of the animal figure ; and ſame animal 
Creatures that have blood, will be diſſolved in Wine, 
which yet 1s not fo ſtrong as extracts or ſpirit of Wine: 
But blood mingled with ſpirit of Wine, may perhaps 
retain ſomewhat of the colour of blood, although the 
nature and propriety of bload be quite altered. - As 
tor the inſtance of preſerving dead fiſh or fleſh from 
putrifying and ſtinking, alledged by fome ; we ſce 
that ordinary ſalt will dothe ſame with leſs coſt , and 
as ſpirits of Wine, or hot Waters, may like ſalt pre- 
ſerve ſome dead bodies from corruption, ſo may they, 
ty making too much or frequentuſe of them, alſo cauſe 

living bodies to corrupt and diffolye ſooner then 


otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe they would do. But Chymiſts are ſo much 
for extracts, that by their frequent uſe and application, 
they often extract humane life out of humane bodies, 
inſtead of preſerving it. 


20, Of (hymiſtry and Chymical Principles. 


wi is ſufficiently known, and I have partly 
| 0's mention above, what a ſtir Natural Philoſo- 
phers do keep concerning the principles of Nature and 
natural Beings, and how difterent their opinions are. 
The Schools following Ariſtotle are for the Four Ele- 
ments, which they believe to be ſimple bodies, as 
having no mixture in themſelves, and therefore fit- 
teſt to be principles of all other mixt or compound- 
ed bodies; But my Reafon cannot apprehend what 
they mean by ſimple bodies; I confeſs that ſome bodies 
are more mixt then others; that is, they conſiſt of mare 
differing parts, ſuch as thelearned call Heterogeneous, 
as for example, Animals conſiſt of fleſh, blood, skin, 
bones, muſcles, nerves, tendons, griſtles, and the like, 
all which are parts of different figures : Other bodies 
again are compoſed of fuch parts as are of the ſame na- 
ture, which the learned call Homogeneous; as for ex- 
ample, Water, Air, &c. whoſe parts have no differ- 
ent figures, but are all alike each other, at leaſt to our 
perception ; beſides, there are bodies which are more 
fare and ſubtile than others, according to the degrees 


of 
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of their natural figurative motions, ahd the compoi- 

on of their parts; Nevertheleſs I fee ho reaſon , why 
thoſe Homogeneous bodies ſhould be called ſimple, and 
all others mixt, or compoſed of them , much leſs why 
they ſhould be principles of all other natural bodies; for 
they derive their origine from matter; as well as the reſt, 
ſothat itis onely the different compoſure of their parts, 
that makes a difference between tliein, proceeding fromi 
the vartety of ſelE-motion, which 1s the cauſe of ail dif- 
ferent figures in nature; for as ſeveral work-men join 
in the building of one houſe, and ſeveral men 1 the fra- 
ming of one Government; ſo do ſeveral parts in the ma- 
king or forming. of one compoſed figure. 

Bat they'l ſay,itis not the likeneſs of parts that makes 
the Four Elements to be principles of natural things, but 
becauſe there are no natural bodies, beſides the menti- 
oned Elements that are not compoſed of them, as is evi- 
dentinthediflolution of their parts; for example,A piece 
of Green wood that is burning in a Chimney , we may 
readily diſcern the Four Elements in its diſſolution, out 
of which it is compoſed, for the fire diſcovers itſelf in the 
flame, the ſmoak turns into air, the water hifles and 
boils atthe ends of the wood, and the aſhes are nothing 
butthe Element of earth : But if they have no better 
arguments to prove their principles, they ſhall not rea- 
dily gain my conſent; for I ſee no reaſon why wood 
ſhould be compoſed af the Four Elements, becauſe n 

barns,ſmoaks,hiſſes,and turnsintoaſhes; Fire 1s none of 1ts 


natu- 
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nitural ingredients, but adifterent figure, which being T0 
mixt with the parts of the wood, 1s an occaſion that the 
Wood turns into aſhes; neither is Water a princt- 
ple of Wood; tor Water 1s as much afigure by it ſelf; 
as W ood of Firei 5, which being got into the parts of 
the wood,and mixt with the ſame, is expelled by the fire; 
as by its oppoſite; but if it be apiece of dry, and not of 
green wood, wheres then the water that boils out* 
Surely dry wood hath no lels principles, then green 
wood ; and as fot ſmoak, it proves no more, that it is the 
Element of Airin Wood, then that Wood is the Ele- 
mentof Fire; for Wood, asexperience witneſſes, may 
laſt in water, where 1t 1s kept from theair; and ſmoak is 
rather an effect of moiſture, occaſioned 1 into ſucha tigurs 
by che commixture of fire; 

Others, as Helmont, who derives his opinion from 
T bales and others of the ancient Philoſophers, are on- 
ly for the Element of Water , affirming, that that is the 
{ole principle, out of which all natural things confiſt . 
for ſay they, the Chaos whereof all things were made, 
was nothing elſe bat water, which firſt ſetled into 
flime, and then condenſed into ſolid earth; nay, ſome 
endeavour to prove by Chymical Experiments, thac 
they have diſpoſed water according to their Chymical 
way, ſothatit viſibly turn'd into earth, which earth pro- 
duced animals, vegetablesand nunerals. Bur pur the 
caſe it were ſo, yet this doth not prove water to be the 
6nely principle of all natural beings; for firſt, we can- 
not 
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notthink, that tanimals, vegetables and minerals a are « the 
onely kinds of creaturesin Nature; and that there are 
no more but them: for nature being infinitely various, 
may have infinite Worlds, and ſo infinite forts of Crea- 
tures : Next 1 lay, thatthe change of water into earth, 
and of this again into vegetables, minerals and animals, 
proves no more but what our ſenles perceive every day, 
to wit,that there is a perpetual change andalteration in all 
natural parts, cauſed by corporealſelf-motion,by which 
rare bodies change into denſe, and denſe into rare, wa- 
ter into ſlime, ſlime into earth, earth into animals, ve- 
getables and minerals, and thoſe again into earth, earth 
into ſlime, ſlime into water, and ſo forth : But won- 
der why rational men ſhould onely reſt upon water, and 
20 no further, ſince daily experience informs them, that 
water is changed into vapour, and yapour into air; for 
if water be reſolveable into other bodies, it cannot be a 
prime cauſe, and conſequently no principle of Nature , 
wherefore they had better, in my opinion, to make Air 
the principle of allthings. *T is true, Water may pro- 
duce many creatures, as [ ſaid before, by a compoſiti- 
on with other, or change of its own parts; but yet I dare 
fay, it doth kill or deſtroy as many, nay more, then it 
produces; witnels vegetables and others, which Huſ- 
bandmen and Planters have beſt experience of; and 
though ſome animals live in water as their proper Ele- 
ment ; yet te moſt it is deſtruftive, I mean, as for their 
particular natures; nay if mendo but dwell in a moiſt 
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place, or near marriſh grounds, or have too much 
watery humors in their bodies, they] ſooner die then 
otherwiſe. But put the caſe, water were a principle 
of Naturalthings, yet it muſt have motion, or elſe ir 
would never be able to change into ſo many figures . 

and this motion muſt either be naturally inhorene | in 
the ſubſtance of water, or it muſt proceed from ſome 
exterior agent ; if from an exterior agent, then this 
agent muſt either be material, or immaterial ; alfo 
if all motion in Nature did proceed from pre(- 
ſure of parts upon parts ; then thoſe parts which 
preſs others, muſt either have motion inherent in 
themſelves; or if they be moved by others, we muſt 
at laſt proceed to ſomething which has motion 1n it ſelf, 
and is not moved by another, but moves all things ; 
and if we allow this, Why may not we allow felf-mo- 
tron in all things 4 forif one part of Matter has ſelf- 
motion, 1t cannot be denied of all the reſt : but if 
immaterlal, it muſt either be God himſelf, or created 
ſupernatural ſpirits : As for God, he being immove- 
able, and beyond all natural motion, cannot actually 


move Matter ; neither is it Religious, toſay, God is - 


the Soul of Nature; for God is no part of Nature, 
as the ſoul is of the body ; And immaterial ſpirits, be- 
ing ſupernataral, cannot have natural attributes or 
actions, ſuch as 15 corporeal, natural motion.Wherefore 
t remains, that Matter muſt be naturally ſelf moving, 
and conſequently all parts of Nature, all being ma- 
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terial; ſo thatnot onely Water, Earth, Fire, and Air, 
but all other natural bodies whatſoever, have natural 
ſel-motion inherent in themſelves ; by which it is evi- 
dent, that there can be no other principle in Nature, 
but this ſelE-moving Matter, and that all the reſt are 
hut effects of this onely cauſe. 

Some are of opinion, That the three Catholick or 
Univerſal principles of Nature,are, Matter,Motion and 
Reſt; and others with Epicure, that they are Magni- 
trade, Figure and Weight; but although Matter and 
Motion, or rather (el-moving Matter, be the onely 
principle of Nature ; yet they are miſtaken in dividing 
them from each other, and adding reſt to the number 
of them, for Matter and Motion are but one thing, 
and cannot make different principles ; aud fo is figure, 
weight and magnitude. *I'is true, Matter might ſub- 
fiſt without Motion, but not Motion without Matter ; 
for there ts no {uch thing as an immaterial Motion, but 
Motion mult neceſſarily be of ſomething ; allo if there 
be a figure, it mult of neceſsity be a figure of ſome- 
thing ; the ſame'may be ſaid of magnitude and weight, 
there being no ſuch thing as a mean between ſome- 
thing and nothing, that is, between body, and no bo- 
dy in Nature : If Motion were immaterial, it is be- 
yondall humane capacity to concetve, how it could be 
abſtracted from ſomething ; much more, how it could 
bea principle to producea natural being, it might eafier 


be believed, that Matter was periſhable or reduceable 
into 
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intonothing, then that motion, figure and magnitude 
ſhould be ſeparable from Matter, or be immaterial, as 
the opinion 1s of thoſe who introduce a Yacuumin Na- 
ture ; and as for Reſt, I wonder how that can be a 
principle of any production,change or alteration, which 
it ſelf atts nothing. 

Others are for Atomes and inſenſible particles, con- 
ſiſting of different figures and particular natures ; not 
otherwiſe united but by a bare appoſition, as they 
call it ; by which although. perhaps the compoſed 
body obtains new qualities; yet ſtill the ingredients 
retain -each their own Nature, and in the deſtru- 
ion of the compoled body, thoſe that are of one ſort 
aſſociate, and return into Fire, Water, Earth, gc. 
as they were before : But whatever their opinion of 
Atoms be, firſt I have heretofore declared that there 
can be no ſuch things as ſingle bodies or Atomes in Na- 
' ture : Next, if there were any ſuch particles in com- 


poſed bodies, yet they are but parts or eftets of Mat- 


ter, and not principles of Nature, or Natural be- 
Ings, 

Ta Chymiſts do conſtitute the principles of all 
natural bodies, Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. Bur 
akhough I am not averſe from believing that thoſe in- 
gredients may be niixt with other parts of Nature in the 
compoſition of natural figutes, and that (eſpecially) 
Salt may be extracted out of many Creatures; yet that 
it ſhould be the conſticutive principle of all other na- 
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tual parts or figures, ſeems no ways conformable to 
truth ; for ſalt is no more then other effects of Nature ; 
and although ſome extractions may convert ſome ſub- 
ſtances into ſalt figures, and ſome into others, (for Art 
by the leave of her Miſtreſs, Nature, doth oftentimes 
occaſion an alteration of natural Creatures into artifi- 
cial) yet theſe extractions cannot inform us how thoſe 
natural creatures are made, and of what ingredients 
they conſiſt ; for they do not prove, that the ſame 
Creatures are compoſed of Salt, or mixt with Salt ; but 
cauſe onely thoſe ſubſtances which they extract, 
to change into ſaline figures, like as others do convert 
them into Chymical ſpirits ; all which are but Herma- 
phroditical effects, that is, between natural and arti- 
ficial; Juſt as a Mule partakes both of the nature or 
figure of a Horſe, and an Aſs: Nevertheleſs, as 
Mules are very beneficial for uſe, ſo many Chymical 
effects, provided they be diſcreetly and ſeaſonably u- 
ſed; for Minerals are no leſs beneficial to the life and 
health of Man, then Vegetables, and Vegetables may 
be as hurtful and deſtruftive as Minerals by an un- 
ſeaſonable and unskilful application ; beſides, there 
may be Chymical extracts made of Vegetables as well 
as of Minerals, but theſe are beſtuſed in the height or 
extremity of ſome diſeaſes, like as cordial waters in 
fainting fits;and ſome Chymical ſpirtts areas far beyond 
cordial waters, as fireis beyond ſmoak ; which cannot 
be but dangerous, and unfit to be uſed; except it be 
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to encounter oppoſite extreams. = By extreams, I mean 
not the extreamsof Nature, but the height of a diſtem- 
per, when it 1s grown o far, that it is upon point of de- 
ſtroying or diſſolving a particular animal figure ; for 
Nature, being 1nfinite, has no extreams ; neither in 
her ſubſtance, nor ations ; for ſhe has nothing that 
is oppoſite to Matter, neither 1s there any ſuch thing as 
molt or leaſt in Nature, ſhe being infinite, and all her 
ations are ballanced by their oppoſites; as for example, 
there 1s no dilation but hath oppoſite to it contraction ; 
no condenſation but has1ts oppoſite, viz. rarefaction ; 
no compoſition but hath its oppoſite, diviſion. ; no 
gravity without levity ; no groſsneſs without purity , 
no animate without inanimate; no regularity without 
irregularity : All which produces a peaceable, orderly, 
and wiſe Government in Natures Kingdom, which wiſe 
Artiſts ought to 1nutate. 

But you may ſay, How 1s it polsIble, That there cari 
be a peaceable and orderly Government, where there 
are ſo many contrary or oppoſite a&tions ; for contraries 
make war,not peace © 

I anſwer: Although the actions of Nature are op- 
polite, yet Nature, in her own ſubſtance is at peace, 
becauſe ſhe 1s one and the ſame; that is, one material 
body, and has nothing without her ſelf to oppoſe and 
crols her ; neither 1s ſhe ſubject to a general change, fo 
as toalter her own ſubſtance from being Matter, for 
ſhe 1s Infinite and Eternal : but becauſe ſhe is felf- 
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moving, and full of var riety of figures, hint variety can- 
not be produced without variety of actions, no not 
without oppoſition ; which oppoſition 1s the cauſe, that 
there can be no extreams 1n particulars ; . for it ballances 
each action, ſo that it cannot run into infinite, which 
otherwiſe would breed a horrid confuſion in Na- 
ture. 

And thus much of Principles : Concerning the par- 
ticulars of Chymical preparations, I being not verſed 
in that Art, amnot able to give my judgment thereof, 
neither do I underſtand their terms and expreſsions: as 
firſt, what Chymiſts mean by Fexation ; for there's 
nothing in Nature thatcan properly be called fixt, be- 
cauſe Nature, and all her parts, are perpetually ſelf- 
moving; onely Nature cannot be altered from being 
material, nor from being dependant upon God. 

Nether do I apprehend what ſome mean by the 
unlocking of bodies, unleſs they underſtand by it, a ſepa- 
ration of natural parts proper for artificial uſes; nei- 
ther can natural effects be ſeparated by others, any 0- 
therwiſe but occaſionally ; ſo that ſome parts may be 
an occaſion of ſuch or ſuch alterations in other parts. 
But I muſt ſay this, that according to humane ſenſe and 
reaſon, there 1s no part or particle in Nature which is 
not alterable, by reaſon Nature is in a perpetual moti- 
on, and full of variety. *T'is true, ſome bodies, as 
Gold and Mercury, ſeem to be unalterable from their 
particular natures; but this onely appears thus to our 
ſenſes, 
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ſenſe es, becauſe their parts are more fixt and retentive 
then others, and no Art has been found out as yet 
which could alter ther proper and particular figures,that 
is, untie and diflolve, or rather cauſe an alteration of 
their corporeal retentive motions, that bind them into 
ſo fixt and conſiſtent a body ; but all that is mixt with 
them, has hitherto been found too weak for the altera- 
tion of ther inherent motions ; Nevertheleſs, this doth 
not prove, that they are not chog gether unalterable; for 
though Art cannot do1t, yet Nature may ; but itis an 
argument that they are not compoſed of ſtraying A- 
tomes, or moſt minute particles ; for not to mention 
what I have often repeated before, that there cannot 
be ſuch moſt minute bodies in Nature, by reaſon Na- 
tufe knows of no extreams, it is altogether improbable, 
nay, impoſible, that wandering corpulcles ſhould be 
the cauſe of ſuch fixt effects, and by their aflociation 
conſtitute ſuch indiffoluble maſles or cluſters, as fome 
do conceive, which they call primary concretions; for 
there is no ſuchthing as a primary concretion or com- 
poſition in Nature ; onely there are ſeveral ſorts and 
degrees of motions, and ſeveral forts of compoſitions ; 
and as no particular creature can know the ſtrength of 
motion, ſo neither can it know the degrees of ſtrength 
in particular natural bodies. Wherefore although 
compoſition and diviſion of parts are general motions, 
and ſome figures may be more compoſed then others, 


that is, conſiſt of more or fewer parts then others ; yet 
chers 
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there is none that hath not a compoſition of parts: I he 
truth js, there is nothing prime or principal amongſt the 
effects of Nature, but onely the cauſe from which they 
are produced, which 1s ſelf-moving Matter, which is 
above particular effects : yet Nature may have more 
ways then our particular reaſon can apprehend, and 
therefore it is not to be admired that Camphor, and 
the like bodies do yield differing efte&ts, according 
tothe different occaſions that make them move thus or 
thus; for though changes and alterations of particu- 
lars may be occaſioned by others ; yet they move by 
their own corporeal figurative motions; as it ts evident 
by the power of fire, which makes other bodies move 
or change their parts and figures, not by its own 
transforming motion, but onely by giving an occaſion 
to the inherent figurative motions of thoſe bodies, which 
by imitating the motions of fire,change into ſuch orſuch 
fieures by their own proper, innate and inherent mo- 
tions; otherwiſe if thealteration of combuſtible bodies 

proceeded from fire, they would all have the like mo- 

tions, which is contradicted by experience. [ will not 

deny, . but there is as much vartety in occaſioning, as 

there isin acting; for the imitation 1s according to the 

obje&t, but the object 1s not the immediate agent, but 

onely an occaſional efficient; ſo that, according to my 

opinion, there 1sno ſuch difference, as the learned make 

berween Patient and Agent, when they call the exte- 

r1or occaſional cauſe; as for example, Fire,the Agent; 

| and 
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and the combuſtible body the Patient ; for they con- 
ceive that a body thrown into fire, acts nothing art all, 
but onely in a paſsive way ſuffers the fire to act upon 
it, according to the degree of its own , to wit, the 
fires ſtrength, which ſenſe and reaſon perceives other- 
wiſe ; for to pals by what I mentioned before, that 
thoſe bodies on which they ſuppole fire doth work; 
change according not to the fires, but their own inhe- 
rene figurative motions , 1t 15 molt certain, that if Na-. 
ture and all her parts be ſelt-moving, which regular 
realon cannot deny ; and if Self-motion be corporeal, 
;:72 every part of Nature muſt of necelsity move by 
its 090 motion ; for no body can impart motion to ano- 
ther body, without imparting ſubſtance alſo ; and 
though particular motions 1n particular bodies may 
change infinite ways, yet they cannot quit thioſe bodies, 
ſo as to leave them void and deſtitute of all motion, be- 
cauſe Matter and Motion are but one thing ; and there- 
fore though fire be commixed with the parts of the 
fuel, yet the fuel alters by its own motion, and the 
fire doth but act occaſionally ; and ſo do Chymical fpi- 
rits or extracts, which may caule a ſeparation, and alter 
ſome bodies as readily as fire doth ; for they are a cer- 
tain kind of fire, to wit, ſuch as is called a dead or lt- 
quid fire; for a flaming fire, although at be fluid, yet 
it is not liquid : The ſame may be laid of the Antimo- 
nial-Cup. For itis not probable to ſenſe and reaſon, 
there ſhould be certain inviſible little bodies, that paſs 
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out of the Cup into the liquor, and cauſe luch effects, 
no more then there are magnetical effluviums ifluing 
out of the Load-ſtone towards Iron, there being many 
cauſes, which neither impart nor loſe any thing inthe 
production of their effects ; but the liquor that is with- 
in the Antimonial Cup, does imitate the corporeal figu- 
rative motions of the Cup, and ſo produces the ſame 
effects, asare proper to Antimony, upon other bodies 
or parts of Nature. In the ſame manner does the 
Blood-ſtone ſtop bleeding ; not by imparting inviſible 
Atomes or Rays to the aftected parts, (or elle if it were 
long worn abaut ones body, it would be waſted, atleaſt 
alter its proper figure and vertue ) but by being imi- 
tated by the corporeal figurative motions of the diſtem- 
pered parts. Thus many other examples could be 
alledged to prove, that natural motions work ſuch or 
ſuch effects within their own parts, without receiving 
any from without , that 1s, by inutation, and not by 
reception of Motion. By which it 1s evident, that 

properly there 15no paſlsive,or luftering body in Nature, 

except it bethe inanimate part of Matter, which in its 

own nature 1s moveleſs or deſtitute of motion, and is 

carried along with, and by the animate parts of Mat- 

ter : However, although inanimate Matter has no 

motion inherent 1n it ſelf, as it 1s 1nanimarte ; yet 1t 1s 

ſo cloſely mixt with the animate parts, that it can- 

not be conſidered without motion, much leſs be ſepa- 

rable from it ; and therefore although 1 acts noc of 

If 
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It ſelf, yet 1t acts by vertue of the animate parts o 
Matter. 

Next : | cannot conceive what ſome Chymiſts mean, 
when they call thoſe Principles or Elements, which, 
they ſay, compoſed bodies confiſt of, diſtin ſubſtances : 
for though they may be of different figures, yet they 
are not of different ſubſtances ; bole: there 1s but one 
onely ſubſtance in Nature, winch is Matter, whoſe ſe- 
veral actions caule all the variety 1n Nature. - Bur if all 
the parts of Natural bodies ſhould be called Principles 
or Elements, then there would be infinite Principles 
in Nature, which 1s 1impolsible ; becauſe there can 
be no more but one principle, which is, ſelt-moving 
Matter; andalchough leveral Creatures, by the help 
of fire, may be reduced or diflolved inte ſeveral diffe- 
rent particles, yet thole particles are not principles, 
much leſs ſimple bodies, or elle we might ſay, as well, 
that aſhes are a principle of Wood : Neither are they 
created anew, becaule they are of another form or figure 
then when compoled into one concrete body ; for 
there's nothing that is material, which 1s not pre-exiltent 
in Nature ; no nor figure, motion, or the like, all 
being material, although not always ſubject coour hu- 
mane ſenſitive perception ; for the variation of the cor- 
poreal figurative motions blindeth our particular ſenſes, 
that we cannot perceive them, they being too ſubtile to 
bediſcernedetther by Art or humane perception, T he 
truth 1s, if we could ſee the corporeal figurative mo- 
tions 
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tions of natural creatures, and the aſlociation and di- 
viſion of all their parts, we ſhould ſoon find out the 
cauſes which make them to be ſuch or ſuch particular 
natural effe&s ; but Nature 1s too wile to be ſo eaſily 
known by her parcicalars. 

Wherefore Chymiſts need not think they can cre- 
ate any thing anew; tor they cannot challenge tothem- 
ſelves a divine power, neither can there be any ſuch 
thing as a new Creation in Nature, no not of an A- 
tome; Norcan they annihilate any thing ; they wi 
ſooner waſte, their Eſtates, then reduce the leaſt par- 
ticle of Matter into nothing ; and though they make 
waſte of ſome parts of natural bodies, yer thoſe are 
but changes into other figures, there being a perpe- 
tual inſpiration and expiration, that 15s, compoſition 
and diviſion of parts ; but compoſition 1s not a new 
Creation, nor diviſion an annihilation; and tiough 
they produce new forms, as they imagine ; yet thoſe 
forms, though they be new to them, are not new 1n 
Nature ; for all that is material, has been exiſtent in 
Nature from all Eternity ; ſo that the combination of 
parts cannot produce any thing that is not already in 
Nature. Indeed the generation of new figures,ſeems 
to me much like the generation of new motions; 
which would put God to a perpetual Creation, and 
argue that he was not able to make Nature or Mat- 
ter perfect at firſt,or that he wanted imployment. Burt, 
ſay they, it is not Matter that is created anew, but 

onely 
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onely figures or forms. I anſwer : If any one can 
. ſhew mea figure without Mactter, TI ſhall be willing to 
believe it; but 1 am confident Nature cannot do that, 
much leſs Art, which is but a particular effect , for as 
Matter cannot be without Figure, fo neither can Fi- 
gure be without Matter , no morethen body without 
parts, or parts without body ; and if ſo, no figure or 
form can be created without Matter, there being no 
ſuch thing as a ſubſtanceleſs form. Chymiſts ſhould 
but conſider their own particular perſons; as whether 
they were generated anew, or had been in Nature be- 
fore they were got of their Parents ; if they had not 
been pre-exiſtent in Nature, they would not be natu- 
ral, but ſupernatural Creatures; becauſe they would 
not ſubſiſt of the ſame matter, as other Creatures do. 
Truly, Matter being Infinite, how ſome new mate- 
rial creatures could be created without ſome parts of 
this Infinite Matter, 1s not conceivable by humane ſenſe 
and reaſon , for infinite admits of no addition ; but if 
there could be an addition, it would preſuppoſe an an- 
nihilation, ſo that at the ſame time when one part is 
annihilating or periſhing, another muſt ſucceed by a 
new creation, which 1s a meer Paradox. | 
But that which puzles me moſt, is, how thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, which they call T ria Prima, and princi- 
ples of natural things, can be generated anew; for if 
the principles be generated anew, the effefts muſt be 
ſotoo; and ſince they, according to their ſuppoſition, 
are 
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are Catholick or Univerſal principles, all natural ef- 
feats muſt have their origine from them, and be, like 
their principles, created continually anew ; which how 
it be poſsible, without the deſtruction of Nature, is 
beyond my reaſon to conceive. gome endeavour to 
prove, by their Artificial Experiments, that they have 
and can produce ſuch things out of natural bodies, 
which never were pre-exiſtent in them , as for exam- 
ple, Glaſs out of Vegetables, without any addition of 
forreign parts onely, by the help of fire.\, To which 
[ anſwer : That, inmy opinion, the ſame Glaſs was as 
much pre-exiſtentin the matter of thoſe Vegecables, and 
the Fire, and in the power of their corporeal figura- 
tive motions, as any other figure whatſoever; other- 
wile it would never have been produced ; nay, not 
onely Glaſs, but millions of other figures might be ob- 
tained from thoſe parts, they being ſubject to infinite 
changes; for the actions of ſelf-moving Matter are fo 
infinitely various, that according to the mixture, or 
compoſition and diviſion of parts, they can produce 
what figures they pleaſe; not by a new Creation, but on- 
ly a change or alteration of their own parts; and though 
ſome parts act not to the production of ſuch or ſuch fi- 
gures ; yet we cannot ſay, that thoſe figures are not 
in Nature, orin the power of corporeal, figurative ſelt- 
motion ; we might ſay, as well, that aman cannot go, 
when he ſits; or has no motion, when hefleeps; as 
believe, that it is not in the power of Nature to pro- 
duce 
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duc: fach or ſuch eftets or actions, when they are not 
A y produced ; for, as I ſaid before, although 
Nacure be but one material ſubſtance, yet there are in- 
finite nuxtures of Initaite parts, produced by infinite 
ſelf-motton, infinite ways; in ſo much, that ſeldom any 
two Creatures, even thoſe of one ſort, do exaRly re- 


{emble each other. 
2, 


But ſome may ſay, How is it poſsible, That figure, 


being all one with Matter, can change; and matter 
remain ſtill the ſame without any change or altera- 
tion © 

| anlwer: As well asananimal body can put it ſelf 
into various and difterent poſtures, without any change 
of its interior animal figure ; for though figure cannot 
ſab{i!t without matter, nor- matter without figure, ve 
nerally conſidered , yet particular parts of matter are not 
bound to certain particular figures : Matter in its ge- 
neral nature remains always the ſame, and cannot be 
changed from being Matter, but by the power of ſelf- 
motion it may change from being ſuch or ſuch a par- 
ticular figure: for example, Wood is as much matter 
as Stone; but it 15 not of the ſame figure, nor has it 
the ſame 1nterior innate motions which Stone hath, be- 
cauſe it has not the like compoſition of parts, as other 
creatures of other figures have; and though ſome fi. 
gures be more conſtant or laſting then others, yet this 
does not prove, that they are not ſubject to changes as 
well as thoſe that alter darly, nay, every moment ; much 
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leſs, that they are without motion; for not all motions 
are dividing or diſlolving ; but dine are retentive, 
ſome compoſing, ſome attractive, ſome expulſive, ſome 
contractive, ſome dilative , and infinite other ſorts 
of motions, as 'tis evident by the infinite variety which 
appears in the differing eftets of Nature : Neverthe- 
leſsit is no conſequence, that, becauſe the effects are dif- 
ferent, they muſt alſo have different principles ; For 
firſt, all effects of Nature are material ; which proves, 
they have but one principle , which 1s the onely 
infinite Matter -: Next, they are all ſel-moving : 
which proves, that this material principle has ſel-mo- 
tion ; for without ſelf-motion there would be no va- 
riety 'or change of figures, 1t being the nature of ſelt- 
motion to be perpetually acting. 

Thus Mater and Self-motion, being inſeparably 
united in one infinite body, which 1s ſelf-moving ma- 
terial Nature, is the onely cauſe of all the infinite effects 
that are produced in Nature, and not the Ariſtotelemn 
Elements, or Chymiſts T ria prima, which ſenſe and 
reaſon perceives to be no more but effects; or elle if we 
ſhould call all thoſe Creatures principles, which by the 
power of their own inherent motions, change into 0- 
ther figures, we ſhall be forced to make infinite prin- 
ciples, and fo confound principles with effects ; and 
after this manner, that which 1s now an effec, will 
become a principle; and what is now a principle, will 
become aneffe&t; which will lead our ſenſe and reaſon 
into 
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intoa had confalle and labyrinth of i 19norance, 


Wherefore | will neither follow the Opinions of 


the Ancient, nor of our Moderns in this point, but 
ſearch the truth of Nature, by the light of regular 
reaſon ; for 1 perceive that moſt of our modern W ri- 
tings are not filld with new Inventions of their own, 
but like a lumber, ſtuff'd with old Commodities, 
botch'd and dreſsd up anew, contain nothing but 
what has been ſaid in former ages. Noram I of the 
opinion of our Divine Philoſophers, who mince Phi- 
loſophy and Divinity, Faith and Reaſon, together ; 
and count it Irreligious, if not Blaſphemy, to aſlerc 
any other principles of Nature, then what they (I 
will not ſay, by head and ſhoulders ) draw out of the 
Scripture, eſpecially out of Cenefis, to evince 
the SY and beginning of Nature ; when as 
Me/-s doth onely Xl the Croatian of this W orld, 


and not of Infinite Nature : But as Pure natural Phi- 


lolophers do not meddle with Divinity, or things Su- 


pernatural, ſo Divines ought not to intrench upon 
Nacural Philoſophy. 

Neither are Chymiſts the onely natural Philoſo- 
phers, becauſe they are ſo much tied to the Art of 
Fire, and regulate or meaſure all the effects of Nature 
according to their Artificial Experiments; which do 
deluderather then inform their ſenſe and reaſon; and 
although they pretend to a vaſt and greater knowledg 


then all the reſt, yet they have not dived ſo deep into 
Natur« 


EF. 
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Nature yet, as to perceive that (he 1s full of ſenſe and 
reaſon; which is life and knowledg ; and in parts, or- 
ders parts proper to parts, which caules all the various 
motions, figures and changes 1n the infinite parts of 
Nature ; Indeed, no Creature, that has its reaſon re- 
gular, can almoſt believe, that ſuch wiſe and orderly 
actions ſhould be done either by chance, or by ſtray- 
ing Atomes, which cannot ſo conſtantly change and 
exchange parts, and mix and join ſo properly, and to 
ſuch conſtant effects as are apparent in Nature. And 
as for Galeniſts, if they believe that ſome parts of 
Nature connot leave or pals by other parts, to join, 
meet, orencounter others, - they are asmuch in an er- 


' roras Chymilts, concerning the power of fire and fur- 


nace; forit ismoſt frequently obſerved thus amongſt all 
ſorts of Animals; and if amongſt Animals, I know no 
reaſon but all other kinds and ſorts of Creatures may do 
the like ; nay, both ſenſe and reaſon inform us they 
do, as appears by the ſeveral and proper actions of all 
ſorts of drugs, asallo Minerals and Elements, and the 
like; ſo that none ought to wonder how 1t 1s poſsible, 
that medicines that mult pals through digeſtions in the 
body, ſhould, neglecting all other parts, ſhew them- 
ſelves friendly onely to the brain or kidnies, or the like 
parts ; for if there be ſenſe and reaſon in Nature, all 
things muſt at wilely and orderly, and not confuled- 
ly ; and though Art, like an Emulating Ape, ſtrives 
to imitate Nature, yet it iſo far from producing natural 
figures, 
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figures, that at beſt, it rather produces Monſters in- 
ſtead of naturaleftects ; for it is like the Painter, who 
drew a Roſe inſtead of a Lion ; nevertheleſs Art is as 
ative as any other natural Creature, and dothnever 
want imployment ; forit 1s like all other parts,in a perpe- 
tual ſelf-motion ; and although the interior actions of all 
other parts do not appear to our ſenſes, yet they may be 
perceived by regularreaſon ; for what ſenſe wants, rea- 
ſon ſupplies, which oftener rectifles the ſtraying and 
erring ſenſes, then theſe do reaſon, as being more pure, 
ſubtile and free from labouring on the inanimate parts 
of Matter, then ſenſe is, as I have often declared; 
which proves, that realon is far beyond ſenſe; and this 
appears alſo in Chymiſtry, which yet is ſo much for 
ſenſitive experiments ; for when the effects do not 
readily follow, according to our 1ntentions, reaſon ts 
fain to conſider and enquire into the cauſes that hinder 
or obſtruct the ſucceſs of our deſigns. And ifreaſon 
be above ſenſe, then Speculative Philoſophy ought co 
be preferred before the Experimental , becauſe there 
can no reaſon be given for any thing withoutit. T will 
not lay, thatall Arts have their firſt origine from Rea- 
ſon ; for what we name chance, does often preſent to 
the ſenſitive perception ſuch things which the rational 
does afterwards take into conſideration; but ny mean- 
Ing is, that for the moſt part, Reaſon leads and directs 
the ways of Art, and I amof opinion, that Contem- 


plative Philoſophy is the beſt T atoreſs, and gives the 
ſureſ(t 


So 
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{ureſt inſtruRions to Art, and among[t the reſt tothe 
Art of Chymiſtry, which no loaks is very profi- 
table to man many ſeveral ways, and very ſoveraign in 
many deſperate diſeaſes, 1t diſcreetly and moderately 
uſed ; but if Chyaucal medicines ſhould be ſo com- 
monly applied as others, they would ſooner kill, then 
cure; and if Paraceiſus was as frequently practiſed as 
Galen, it would be as bad as the Plague : Wherefore 
Chymical Medicines are to be uſed as the extreme Un- 
ction in deſperate caſes, and that with great moderation 
and diſcretion. 


21. Of the Untverſal Medicine, and of Diſeaſes. 


Amnot of the opinion, that there can be a [[niver- 
{al Medicine for all diſeaſes, except it be proved, that 
all kinds of Diſeaſes whatſoever,proceed from one cauſe; 
which 1 am ſure can never be done, by reaſon there is 
as much vartety in the cauſes of diſeaſes, as tn the dil- 
caſes themlelves. You may lay, All diſeaſes proceed 
but from irregular motions. I anſwer : Theſe irre- 
2ular motions are lo numerous, different and various, 
that all the Artiſts in Nature are not able to retifie 
them. Nay, they might ſooner make or create a 
new Mater, then rectifie the irregularities of Nature 
more then Nature herlelf is pleaſed to do; tor though 
Art may be an occaſion of the changes of ſome parts 
or motions, of their compoſitions and diviſions, imuta- 
tions, 
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tons, and the like ; like as a Painter takes a copy trom 
an original, yet it ckaor alter infinite Nature ; for a 
man may build or pull down a houle, but yet he can- 
not make the materials, although he may fit or prepare 
them for his uſe : ſo Artiſts may diſſolve and compoſe 
ſeveral parts ſeveral ways, but yet they cannot make the 
matter of thoſe parts ; and therefore although they may 
obſerve the eftecs, yet they cannot always give a true 
or probable reaſon why they are ſo, nor know the 
ſeveral particular cauſes which make them to be fo : 
To ſeethe effects, belongs to the perception of ſenſe, but 
to judg of the cauſe, belongs onely to reaſon, and ſince 
there is an ignorance as well as a perceptive knowledg 
in Nature, no creature can abſolutely know or have 
a thorow perception of all things, but according as the 
corporeal figurative motions are, ſo are the percepti- 
ons ; not onely in one compoled figure, but alſo in e- 
very part and particle of the ſame figure, for one and 
the ſame parts may make ſeveral perceptions in ſeveral 
Creatures, according to their ſeveral figurative moti- 
ons. But reaſon being above ſenſe, is more inſpective 
then ſenſe; and although ſenſe doth many times inform 
reaſon, yet realon being more ſubtile , piercing and 
active, doth oftener inform and re&ifie the ſenſes when 
they are irregular ; nay, ſome rational parts inform 
others, like as one man will infornt another of his own 
voluntary conceptions, or of his exterior perceptions ; 


and ſome ſenſitive parts will inform others, as one Ar- 
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tiſt another ; and although Experimental P hyloſophy 
15 not to be rejected, yet the Speculative is much bet- 
ter, by reaſon it guides, directs and governs the Ex- 
perimental ; but as knowledg and underſtanding is 
more clear , where both the rational and ſenſitive 


perception do join; ſo Experimental and Speculative 


Philoſophy do give the ſureſt informations, when they 
are joined or united together, 

But to return to the Univerſal Medicine ; although 
[ do not believe there 1s any, nor that all Diſcaſes are 
curable; yet my advice is, thatno applications of re- 
medies ſhould be neglected in any diſeaſe whatſoever ; 
becauſe diſeaſes cannot be ſo perfetly known, but 
that they may be miſtaken, and ſo even the moſt CX- 


perienced Phyſician may many times be deceived, and 


miſtake a curable diſeaſe for an incurable ; wherefore 
Trials ſhould be made as long as life laſts. Of Drop- 
fies, Cancers, Rings-evils, and the like diſeaſes, | 
believe ſome may be cureable, eſpecially if taken atthe 
firſt beginning, and that without great difficuly, and 
in a ſhort time ; but ſuch diſeaſes, which conſiſt in 
the decay of the vital parts, I do verily believethem 
incurable; as for example, thoſe Dropſies, Conſump- 
tions, dead Palſies, &c. which are cauſed either 
through the decay of the vital parts, or through 
want of radical ſubſtance : Neither do TI think a na- 
tural Blindneſs, Dumbneſs, Deafneſs, or Lameneſs, 
curable; nor natural Fools, or [diots : Nay, I fear, 
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the beſt Chymiſt will be puzled to cure a ſetled or fixt 
Gout, or the Stone, in ſuch bodies as are apt to breed 
it ; for Stones are produced ſeveral ways, and as their 
productions are different, fo are they; wherefore al- 
though many do pretend to great things, yet were 
their cures ſo certain, they would be more frequent. 
[ will not ſay, but many times they perform great 
cures; but whether 1t be by chance, or out of afun- 
damental knowledg, I know not ; but ſince they are 
ſo ſeldom performed, I think them rather to be caſual 
cures. In my opinion, the ſureſt way, both in Diſ- 
eaſes and Applications of Remedies, is, to obſerve the 
corporeal, figurative motions of both ; which are beſt 
and ſureſt perceived by the rational perception, be- 
cauſe the ſenſitive 1s more apt to be deluded. 


22. Of Outward Remedies. 


Ty Emedies, which are applied outwardly, may be 

very beneficial; by reaſon the bodies of Animal 
Cratures are full of Pores, which ſerve to attract nou- 
riſhment, or foreign matter into the body, and to vent 
fuperfluities. Beſides, the interior parts of thoſe bo- 
dies, to which outward Remedies are applied, may 1- 
mitate the qualities or motions of the remedies, by the 
help of their own ſenſitive motions, and therefore the 
application of outward remedies is not altogether to be 


rejeted. But yet I do not believe, that they do al- 


ways 
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ways, Orin all perſons, work the like eftedts ; or that 
they are ſo ſure and foveraign as thole that are taken 
inwardly. The truth 1s, as Remedies properly and 
ſeaſonably applied, can work good effects , ſo they 
may alſo produce 1ll effects, if they be uſed improperly 
and unſeaſonably ; and therefore wiſe Phyſictans and 
Surgeons know by experience, as well as by learning 
and reaſon, what 1s beſt for their Pattentsin all kind of 
diſtempers : Onely this I will add concerning diſeales, 
that in the productions of diſeaſes, there muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be a conjunction of the Agent and Patient, as is e- 
vident even 1n thoſe diſeales that are cauled by conceit; 
for if a man ſhould hear of an infetious diſeaſe, and 
be- apprehenſive of it ; both the diſcourſe of him that 
tells it, and the mind of him that apprehends tt, are A- 
gents or cauſes of that diſeaſe, in the body of the Pa- 
tient, and concur in the production of the diſeaſe; the 
difference 1s onely, that the diſcourſe may be called a 
remoter cauſe, and the rational motions, or the mind 
of the Patient, a nearer or immediate cauſe ; for as ſoon 
as the mind doth figure ſuch a diſeaſe, the ſenſitive, 
corporeal motions, immedaately take the figure from the 
mind, and figure the diſeaſe in the ſubſtance or parts of 
the body of the Patient ; the Rational proving the Fa- 
ther, the Senſitrvethe Mother; both working by con- 
ſent. Whereby we may alſo conclude, that diſeaſes, 
as well as other ſorts of Creatures, are made by Na- 
tures corporeal, figurative motions ; and thoſe parts that 
occaſion 
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occaſion others to alter their natural motions, are moſt 
predominant ; for although Nature ts free, and all her 
parts ſelf-moving ; yet not every part is free tomove as 
it pleaſes, by reaſon ſome parts over-power others, el- 
ther through number, ſtrength, ſlight, ſhape, oppor- 
cunity, or the like advantages; and natural Philoſophy 
is the onely ſtudy that teaches men to know the partt- 
cular natures, figures and motions of the ſeveral com- 
poſed parts of Nature, and the rational perception is 
more intelligent then the ſenſinve. 


23. Of ſeveral ſorts of Drink, and Meat. 


Ome Phyſicians, when they diſcourſe of ſeveral 

ſorts of Drinks, and Meats, do relate ſeveral won- 
derful Cures which ſome Drinks have effected : And 
truly, I am of opinion, that they may be both bene- 
ficial, and hurtful, according as they are uſed properly, 
and temperately ; or improperly, and exceſsively : but 
I find there are more ſeveral ſorts for curioſity and 
luxury, then for health and neceſsity : Small Ale, or 
Beer,is a ſoveraign remedy toquench drought; and one 
Glals of Wine, provesa Cordial ; but many Glafles may 
prove a kind of poyſon, putting men oftentimes into 
Feavers, and the like diſeaſes. And for Diet-drinks, I 
believerhey are very good in ſome ſorts of diſeaſes; and 
ſo may Tea, and Coffee, and the water of Birches, 
for any thing I know, for I never hadany experience 
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of them : but obſerve; that theſe later drinks, Tea, 

and Colfer, are now beodaxe mode-drinks, and their 
chiet effects are to make good fellowſhip, rather then to 
perform great cures ; for 1 can hardly believe, that 
ſuch weak liquors, can have ſuch ſtrong effects. Con- 
cerning ſeveral forts of Meats, I leave them to expert- 
enced Phyſicians, for they know beſt what is fit for the 
bodies of their Patients; Onely, as for the preſerva- 
tion, or keeping of ſeveral forts of meats from putre- 
faftion, I will ſay this ; That I have obſerved, that 
what will keep dead Fleſh, and Fiſh, as alſo Vegeta- 
bles, from putrefa&tion ; will deſtroy living Animals , 

for if living Animals ſhould, like dead fed, be pick- 
led up, and kept from air, they would ſoon be ſmo- 
therd todeath; and ſo would Fire, which yet isno A- 
nimal. Neither can Ladies and Gentlewomen pre- 
ſerve their lives, as they do ſeveral forts of fruit : Ne- 
vertheleſs, both this, and ſeveral other Arts, are very 
neceſſary and profitable for the uſe of man, if they be 
but fitly and properly imployed ; but we may ob- 
ſerve, that when as other Creatures have no more then 
what is neceſſary for their preſervation, Man troubles 
himſelf with things thatare needleſs ; nay, many times, 
hurtful : Which the cauſe thereare ſo many unpro- 
fitable Arts, which breed confaſion, inſtead of pro- 
ving beneficial and inſtructive, 


24. Of 
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24. Of Fermentation. 


Ermentation, of which Helmont, and his follow- 
F ers make ſuch a ſtir, as 'tis enough to ſet all the 
world a fermenting or working ; 1s nothing elſe, but 
what 1s vulgarly called digeſtion ; ſo that it is but a 
new term for an old action : And theſe digeſtions or 
Fermentations, are as various and numerous as all o- 
ther ations of Nature, to wit, Reſpiration, Evacu- 
ation, Dilation , Contraction, ec. for action and 
working areal one. 

But there are good and ill Fermentations ; thoſe are 
done by a ſympathetical agreement of parts, but theſe 
by an antipathetical diſagreement : Thoſe tend tothe 
preſervation of the ſubject, theſe ts its deſtruction; 
Thoſe are regular, theſe irregular : Sothart there are 
numerous ſorts of fermentations, not onely in ſeveral 
ſorts of Creatures, but in ſeveral parts of one and the 
ſame Creature: for Fermentation or Digeſtion 1s ac- 
cording to the compoſition of the fermenting or dige- 
ſtive parts, and their motions. 


25. Of the Plague. 


Have heard, that a Gentleman in Jtaly fancied he 
had ſo good a Microſcope, that he could ſee Aromes 
through it, and could alſo perceive the Plague; which 
: he 
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he affirmed to be a {warm of living animals, as little as 
Atomes, which entred into mens bodies, through their 
mouths, noſtrils, ears, ec. 

To give my opinion hereof, I muſt confeſs, That 
there are no parts of Nature, how little ſoever, which 
are not living and ſelt-moving bodies; nay, every Re- 


ſpiration is of living parts ; and therefore the Infection. 


of the Plague, made by the way of reſpiration, cannot 
but be of living parts; but that theſe parts ſhould be a- 
nimal Creatvres, is very improbable to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon; for if this were ſo, not onely the Plague, but all 
other infectious diſeaſes would be produced the ſame 
way, and then fruit, or any other ſurfeiting meat, 
would prove living Animals : But I am fo far from be- 
lieving, that the Plague ſhould be living animals, as I 
do not believe it to be a [warm of living Acomes, fly- 
ing up and down in the Air, for if it were thus, then 
thoſe Atomes would not remain in one place, but in- 
fect all the places they paſſed through; when as yet we 
obſerve, that the Plague will often be but in one T own 
or City of a Kingdom, without ſpreading any fur- 
ther. Neither do I believe ( as ſome others ſay ) that 
it isalways che heat of the Sun, or Air, that cauſes, or 
at leaſt increaſes the Plague ; for there are Wanter- 
plagues, as well as Summer-plagues ; and many times 
the Plague decreaſes in Summer, when itis hot; and 
increaſes in Winter, when it 1s cold : Beſides, the air 


being generally hot, over all the Country or King- 


dom, 
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dom, would not onely cauſe the infetion in one ie Town 
or City, butinall other parts. 

Therefore, my opinion is, that as all other diſeaſes 
are produced ſeveral manners or ways, ſo likewiſe the 
Plague; and as they generally do all proceed from the 
Irregularities of corporeal natural motions, ſo does alſo 
the Plague : But ſince it is often obſerved, that all 
bodies are not infected, even in a great Plague ; it 
proves, that the Infection is made by imitation ; and as 
one and the ſame agent cannot occaſion the like effects 
in every Patient ; asfor example, Fire in ſeveral ſorts 
of Fuels ; nay, in one and the ſame fort; as for 
example, in Wood ; for ſome wood takes ſooner 
fire, and burns more Clearly, and diſſolves more ſud- 
denly then ſome other ; fo it is alſo with the Plague, 
and with all other dieafos; that proceed from an out- 
ward Infection ; for the exterior agent isnot an imme- 
diate caule, but onely an occaſion that the Patient has 
ſuchor ſuch motions; and as the imitating motions are 
ſtronger or weaker, quicker or ſlower ; ſos the breed- 
ing of the diſeaſe. I will not deny, but there may be 
ſuch figurative, corporeal motions in the Air or Earth, 
which may cauſe infeQions amongſt thoſe animals that 
live within the compaſs thereof, and many times the 
Air or Earth may be infected by Animals ; But ſome 
pareiculars not being infected at all, chough they be 
frequently with thoſe that have the Plague it proves, 
that the figurative motions of their bodies do not imi- 
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cate thoſe motions that make the Plague ; when as, if 
the Air were filled with infectious Adis ,none would 
eſcape; nay, they would not onely enter into Men, 
but Beaſts and Birds, cc. 

Concerning the Spotted-Plague, it proceeds from 
a general irregularity of diſſolving motions, which 
cauſe a general Gangrene ofall the body , and to find 
a cure for this diſeaſe, 1s as difficult, as to find the 
Philoſophers-ſtone ; for though many pretend to cure 
ie, yet none has as yet performed it ; what may be 
done hereafter I know not; but I doubt they will be 
more able to raiſe a man from the dead, or renew old © 
age, and change itinto youth, then do jt, 

As for other Diſeaſes, I refer the Reader to my 0- 
ther Works, eſpecially my Philoſophical Opinions, for 
my deſign is not now to make a Phyſical Treatiſe, and 
there they will find of the diſeaſe called Ague, chat 
its cauſe is the irregularity of the digeſtive -or conco- 
Rive motions, and'ſo of thereſt : for in this preſenc 
work I iritended nothing elſe, but to make reflections 
upon Experimental Philoſophy, and to explain ſome 
other Poirits in Natural Philoſophy, for the berterun- 
detſtanding of my 'v©wn Opinions, -which if I have 
done to the ſatisfaction of the Reader, I have my aim, 
and defire no more. 
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26. Of Reſpiration. 


Hz made mention both in the foregoing di[- 


courſe, and ſeveral other places of this Book, of 
Reſpiration ; Tle add to the end of this part a full de- 
claration of my opinion thereof. 

Firſt,] believe that there are Reſpirations in all Crea- 
tares and Parts of Nature,performed by the ſeveral paſ- 
lages of their bodies, to receive forreign, and diſcharge 
ſome of their own parts. Next, I believe, That thoſe 
Reſpirations are of different ſorts, according to the 
different ſorts of Creatures. T hirdly, As the Reſpi- 
rations of natural Parts and Creatures are various and 
different, ſo are alſo the pores or paſſages through 
which they reſpire ; as for example, in Man, and 
ſome other animals, the Noſtrils, Ears, Mouth, Pores 
of the skin, are all of different figures : And ſuch a 
difference may allo be between the ſmaller pores of the 
Skin, of the ſeveral parts of man, as between the pores 
of his breaſt, arms, legs, head, vc. alſo the grain or 
lines of a man's skin may be different, like as ſeveral 
figures of wrought Silks or Stuffs fold in Mercers 
ſhops ; which if they did make ſeveral colours by the 
various refractions,. infleftions, reflections and poſiti- 
ons of light, then certainly a naked man would appear 
of many ſeveral colours, according to the difference of 
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his pores or grains of the skin, and the differ ent it poſi- 
tion of light, But ſenſe and reef does plainly ob- 
ſerve, that the poſitions of light do not cauſe ſuch ef- 
fects ; for though every ſeveral man, for the moſt 
part, hath a peculiar complexion, feature, ſhdpe, hu- 
mor, diſopoſition, &c. different from each other, fo 
that it 1s a miracle to ſee two men juſt alike one another 
in all things; yet light alters not the natural colour of 
their bodies, no more then it can alter the natural fi- 
oures and ſhapes of all other parts of their bodies, but 
what alteration {oever 1s made, proceeds from the na- 
tural corporeal motions of the ſame body, and not from 
the various poſitions , refraftions and refletions of 
light. whoſe variety in Nature, as it is infinite, ſo it 
produces allo infinite figures, according to the infinite 
Wiſdom of Nature, which orders all things orderly 
and wiſely. 
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OBSERVATI ON : 


OPINIONS 
Ancient Philoſophers. 


EE Lchough the indiſpoſition of my bo- 


, dy did in a manner diſlwade me 


more ; yet the great deſire I had 
to hae the Opinions of the An- 
cient Philolophers, and whether 
any came near my own, overcame me ſo tnuch, that 
eventothe prejudice of my own health, I gave my ſelf 
to the peruſing of the works of that learned Author: 
Mr. Stanly, wherein he deſcribes the lives and opini- 
ons of the ancient Philoſophers ; in which I found fo 
mach difference betwixt their conceptions and my own 
in Natural Philoſophy, that were it allowable or uſual 
B bþ | for 
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for our Gu, | might ſet up a ſor School for my ſelf. 
without any prejudice to them ; But 1, being a wo- 
man, do fear they would: ſoon caſt me out of their 
Schools ; for though the Mules, Graces and Sciences 
are all ofthe female gender, yet they were more eſteem- 
ed in former ages, then they are now; nay, could it 
be done handſomely, they would now turn them all 
from Females into Males ; fo great is grown the ſelf- 
conceit of the Maſculine, and the diſregard of the Fe- 
male ſex. 

But to let that paſs: I he Opinions of the Ancient, 
though they are not exempt from errors no more then 
our Moderns, yet are they to be commended that their 
conceptions are their own, and theiflue of their own wit 
and reaſon ; when as moſt of the opinions of our Mo- 
dern Philoſophers, are patched up with theirs : Some 
whereof do altogether follow either Ariſtotle, Plato, 
Epicurus, T.ythagoras,&C. others make a mixture of ſe- 
veral of their Opinions, and others again take ſome of 
their opinions, and dreſs.them up new with ſome ad- 
ditions of their own ; and what 1s worſt, after all this, 
inſtead of thanks, they reward them with ſcorn, and 
rail at them ; when as, perhaps, without their pains 
and induſtry, our age would hardly have arrived to 
that knowledg it has done. To which ungrateful and 
unconſcionable at, I can no ways give my conſent, but 
admire and honour both the ancient, and all thoſe thac 
are real Inventors of noble' and profitable Arts and 

Sclences, 
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SClences, before all thoſe that are but botchers and bro- 
kers; and that I doin this following g part, examine, and 
mark ſome of their opinions, as erroneous; is not out 

a humor to revile or prejudice their wit, induſtry, 
ms and learning, 1n the leaſt, but onely to ſhew, 
by the difference of hole opintons and mine, that mine 
are not borrowed from theirs, as alſo to make mine the 
more intelligible and clear, and, if poſsible, to 
find out the truth in Natural Philoſophy ; for which 
were they alive, I queſtion not, but | ſhould eaſily ob- 
taintheir pardon. 


1. Uponthe Principles of T hales. 


WES: according to Hiſtorical Relation, was the 
firſt that made diſquiſitions upon Nature, and ſo 
the firſt Natural Philoſoper. His chief points in Phi- 
loſophy are thele : 1. He ſays, That Water is the 
Principle of all natural bodies: 2. ThatNatureis full 
of Dzmons, and ſpiritual ſubſtances : 3. That the 
Soul is a ſelf-moving Nature, and that it both moves 
it ſelf,and the body.: 4. Thatthere is but one World, 
and that finite: 5. That the World is animate, and 
God is the ſoul thereof, diffuſed through every Part : 
6. T hat the Worldis contained ina place : 7. That 

Bodies are diviſlibleinto infinite. 
Concerning the Firſt, viz. T har Water is the 
Principle of all natural things ; Helmont doth embrace 
this 
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this opinion, as | have declared in my T Filoſophical 
Letters, and in the foregoing part of his Book, and 
have given withal my reaſons why water cannot be a 
principle of natural things, becaule it 1s no more but a 
natural effet; for though humidity may be found in 
many parts or Creatures of Nature, yet this doth not 
prove, that water 1s a principle of all natural bodies, 
no more then fire, earth, air, or any other Creature 
of Nature, and though moſt Philoſophers are of opi- 
nion, that Elements are ſimple bodies, and all the reſt 
are compoled of them, yet this is no ways probable to 
reaſon, becauſe they conſiſt of the ſame matter as other 
bodies do, and are all but effets of one cauſe or prin- 
ciple, which is infinite Matter. 

Next, That Nature is full of Dzmons, or Spiri- 
tual ſubſtances, 15 againſt ſenſe and reaſon ; for what is 
incorporeal, is no part of Nature, and upon this ac- 
count , the ſoul cannot be immaterial, although 
he makes her to be a lelf-moving Nature ; for what 
has a natural motion, hasalſo a natural body ; becauſe 
Matter and Motion are but one thing ; neither can a 
Spiritual ſubſtance move a corporeal, they being both 
of different natures. 

As for the World, That there is but one, I do wil- 
lingly grant it, if by the World he did mean Nature; 
but then it cannot be finite. But Thales ſeems to con- 
tradict himſelf in this T heoreme, when as he grants, 
that Bodies are divifible in infinite ; for if chere be 
| infinite 
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fin , actions, as infinite diviſions in Nature - then 
ſurely the body of Natureit ſelf muſt be infinite. | 

Next, he ſays, That Good is the Soul of the World: 
which :t ſo, God being Infinite, he cannot have a 
Finite body to animateit; for a Finite Body, and ani 
Infinite Soul, do never agree together ; but that God 
{ſhould be the Soul of the World, no regular Reaſon 
can allow, becauſe the Soul of Nature muſt be cor- 
poreal, as well as the Body, for an incorporeal ſub- 
{iznce cannot be mixed with a corporeal. Net, the 
W-rid, as the body of Nature, being dividable, it 
wo: }. follow, that God, which is the Soul, would 
be d:vidable allo: T hirdly, Every part of the world, 
would be a part of God, as partaking of the ſame 
natur? ; for every part, if the Soul be diffuſed through 
all th: Body, would be animate. 

Laſtly, Concerning Place, as that the World is 
contained 1n a place; my opinion is, that place is no- | 
thing eli», but an affection of body, and in no ways 
C1icercnt or ſeparable fromit ; for whereſoever is body; 
or ;nacter, there 1s place alſo, fo that place cannot be 
ſa1d to contain the world, orelſe it would be bigger 
then the world it ſelf; for that which contains, muſt 
needs in compals or extent, exceed that which it con- 
catns, 
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2. Some few Obſervations on Plato's Dottrine. 
L | ſays, That Life is twofold, Contemplative, 
and Ative; and that Contemplation 1s an office 
of the Intellet, but Action an operation of the Rati- 


onal ſoul © 

To which I anſwer, firſt, That I know no oth-: 
difference between Intelle&t and Reaſon, but that }:: 
tellect is an effec, or rather an Eflential Propriety cf 
Reaſon, if Reaſon be the Principle of Nature ; tor the 
Rational part is the moſt Intelligent part of animate 
Matter. Next, I ſay, That Contemplation is as 
much an action, as any other action of Nature, al- 
though it be not ſo grols as the ation of the body ; for 
itis onely an action of the mind, which is more pure 
and f{ubtile then either the ſenſitive or inanimate parts 
of matter are, and acts within it {elf, that 1s, in its own 
ſubſtance or degree of Matter. 

2. He lays, T hat Senſe is a palsion of the Soul. 

| anſwer : There is as much difference between 
Senſe, and the Soul, as there is between Senſe,and Rea- 
ſon, or a ſenſitive life, and a rational foul ; for the 
Rational parts of Matter, are not the Senſitive, nor 
the Senſitive the Rational ; a Fool may have his ſenſe 
regular, and his reaſon irregular ; and therefore lenſe 
and reafon are not one and the ſame, although they have 
an 
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an inſeparable Communion in the body or ſubſtance of 


N ature. 

>. He argues thus : TI hat which moves in it ſelf, 
as being the principle of Motion 10 thole things which 
are moved, 1s always moved, and conlequently Im- 
mortal, Ungenerable and Incorruptible ; but the 
Soul is ſo. Ergo, Oc. 

{ anſwer : Natural Matter being thus ſelE-moving, 
is the ſame. 

4. Form, ſays he, is joined to Matter. 

| anſwer : Form and Matter are but one thing, for 
it is impokible to ſeparate Matter from Form, or Form 
nm Matter; but what is not dividable, 1s not com- 
polavie z and what cannot be ſeparated, cannot be 
joined. 

5. Qualities, ſays he, are oy becaule they 
are accidents. 

I anſwer : If Qualities be Incorporeal, they do not 
belong to Nature, for ſince the Principle of Nature is 
Matter, all that is natural, muſt alſo be material or cor- 
poreal; and therefore all natural qualities or accidents 
muſt of necelsity be corporeal, by reaſon quality can 
no more be divided from Matter, then figure, magni- 


tude, colour, place, and the like ; all which are but 


one and the ſame with Dagys without any ſeparation or 


abſtraction. 


6. What Plato To of that which never is, and 
never had a Beginning, and of that which has a Be- 
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ginning, and not a Being, is more then he or any 
body can rationally prove ; tor what never was, nor is; 


_ 


- becauſe all what is 
known. or imagined, has its real being, if not without, 
yet within the Mind ; and all thoughts have not onely 
a being, but a material being in Natare; nay, even 
the Thought of the exiſtence of a Deity, alchough 
Deity it ſelf is Immarterial, 

7. I wonder ſo witty a Philoſopher as Plato can be- 
lieve, that Matter in 1t ſelf, as it is the Principle of 
Nature, is void of all form ; for he affirms himſelf, 
T hat whatſoever hath parts, hath alſo figure, but Mat- 
ter has parts, ( by reaſon there can be no ſingle part in 
Nature, but whereloever is body or matter, there are 
parts alſo) and therefore matter cannot be void of fi- 
gure. Butif by Form, he meaa the innate and inhe- 
rent ſelE-motion of Mater, he contradicts himſelf, for 
how can all things be made of matter, as their principle, 
if matter be deſtitute of ſelf-motion * Wherefore In- 
finite Matter hasnot onely ſelf-motion, but allo figure, 
though not a circumſcribed or limited figure : Nei- 
ther can it be proved, that Nature, being infinite, is 
not qualitative, no more then ſhe can be proved to 
have no parts, or to be finite. In ſhort, it is impoſ- 
ſible for my reaſon to believe, that Matter ſhould be 
capable of, and ſubject toall forms, and yet be void 
of all quality, form, and ſpecies ; for whatſoever has 
neither form, figure, nor quality, is no body, and 
| therefore 


no man can know or imagine 
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therefore Plato's Matter 1s immaterial, or incorporeal. 
If it were polsible, chat there could be ſome converſe or 
meeting between his and my ſoul, I would ask his ſoul 
low he would prove, that oneand the ſame thing could 
exiſt, and not exiſt at one and the ſame ume ; tharts, 
tow matter could be no matter, or ſomething and no- 
thing at the ſame time; and whence it came to be thus * 
For though our reaſon does believe, that the Omni- 
potent Creator cani make ſomething of nothing, and 
reduce ſomething into riothing ; yet no realon is able to 
comprehend how God could make a being which is 
neither ſomething, nor nothing ; neither corporeal,nor 
incorporeal. But Plato concludes that Martter 1s de- 
ſitute of all form, becauſe it 1s ſubject to change of 
forms and figures in 1s particulars, which 1s a very 
great miſtake; forthe changes of forms or figures, do 
not alter the nature of Matter ; but prove rather, that 
whereſoeyer there 1s form or figure, there is matter 
alſo ; ſo that none can be without the other at no time z 
A piece of Wax may be transformed into millions of 
figures, but it can never be deprived of all figure; no 
more can Matter. 

8. Concerning Ideas, Plato's Opinion is, That 
they are Principles of Nature, and the Eternal Notions 
of God, perfect in themſelves; or an External exem-— 
plar of things which are according to Nature; But] 
would ask him, what Notions are, and whence they 
come; and, if they be pictures or patterns of all things in 

D d ; Nature, 
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Nature, W hat makes or cauſes them 2 He will ay, 
They are the I houghts of God. But what Crea- 
ture in the Univerſe 1s able to deſcribe the Thoughts 
or Notions of God.” For though I do humbly ac- 
knowledg God to be the Author of Nature ; and with 
the greateſt reverence and fear, adore that Infinite 
Deity ; yet I dare not attribute any Notions or [deas 
to God, nor in any manner or way expreſs him like 
our humane condition; for I fear I ſhould ſpeak irre- 
verently of that Incomprehenſible Eſſence, which is 
above all finite Capacity, Reaſon, or [dea, 

Next, he ſays, That thoſe Ideas are not of things 
made by Art, nor of ſingulars, nor of preternatural 
accidents, as diſeaſes, nor of vile and abject things, nor 
ofRelativess Whichif ſo, I would enquire whence 
thoſe effects do proceed © for if the Eternal [deas, ac- 
cording to his opinion,: are Principles of all natural 
things, they mult alſo be-principles of the aforemen- 
tionedeffects, they being allo natural : If they donor 
proceed from any principle, they muſt proceed from 
themſelves; which cannot be, by reaſon they are ef- 
fects of Nature : but if they have another principle 
beſides the Eternal Nowons, or Ideas; then there muſt 
be another power beſides theſe, which power would 
oppoſe the divine power, or the power God has en- 
dued Nature withal. In ſhort, If the Ideas of God be 
the Principle of Nature, they mnuiſt be a principle of 


all natural things ; for that which is not Univerſal, can 
never 
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never be a principle : which if lo, then the Ideas or 
Notions of God, would not onely be the Caule and 
Principle of all Goodneſs, but of all evil effects; and 
if there be more wicked or evil ſouls in the World then 
good ones, there would proceed more evil fron God 
then good ; which 1s not onely impoſsible, but impi- 
ous to affirm. But Perchance he will ſay, That 
the Ideas of the aforementioned effects are generated 
and annihilated. Ianſwer: As for Nature, ſhe be- 
ing Eternal and Infinite, is not ſubject to new generati- 
ons and annihulations in her particulars ; neither can 
Principles be generated and annthilated ; and as for ſu- 
pernatural or immaterial Ideas, they being 1ncorporeal, 
cannot be ſubject to a new generation; or annihilation ; 
for what ts ſupernatural, isnot capable of natural affe- 
tions, nor ſubject to a natural capacity any ways. In 
truth, Plato, with his Ideas in God, in the Angelick 
Mind, in the Soul, ec. makesa greater ſtirchen needs, 
and breeds more confuſion in Nature then ſhe really 
knows of; for Nature is as caſie to be underſtood in her 
general principles, that regular ſenſe and reaſon may 
conceive thera without framing any ſuch Ideas or 
Minds. He diſtinguiſhes alſo the Idea or exemplar 
of an houſe which the architec has in hismind ; and 
as his pattern exactly ſtrives to imitate, from the APY 
ing or ſtructure of the houle it ſelf by this, that he calls 
that intelligible, butthis material and ſenſible ; when as 
yet the form or pattern in the Archite&ts mind, 15 as 

much 
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much material, as the builded houle it ſelf; the onely 
difference is, that the Exemplar, or figure in the Mind, 
is formed of the rational matter onely, which 1s the pUu- 
reſt, fineſt and ſubrileſt degree, and the other is niade 
of groſſer materials. 

9. The Soul of the World he makes immaterial; 
but the body material ; and hence he concludes the 
World to be Eternal ; becauſe the ſoul is ſuch which 
is not capable to be without body ; and although it be 
incorporeal, yet its office isto rule and govern corpo- 
real Nature. But concerning the Soul of Nature, [ 
have ſufficiently declared my opinion thereof in other 
places; to wit, that 1t 15 impoſsible ſhe ſhould be im- 
material ; for it the body of Nature be dividable and 
compoſable, the ſoul muſt be ſo too; but that which 
is not material, cannot admit of diviſion, nor compo- 
fition '; wherefore the ſoul cannot be immaterial, or 
elſe ſome parts of the world would be deſtitute of a 
ſoul, which might deſerve it as well as the reſt, which 
would argue a partiality in the Creator. I wonder 
wiſe men will attribute bodily affections to immaterial 
beings, whenas yet they are not able to conceive or 
comprehend them ; by which they confound and di- 
tturb Nature, which knows of no Immaterials, but her 
Eflence 1s Matter. 

10. As for his Ethicks, where he ſpeaks of Beauty, 
Strength, Proportion, ec. Tle onely ſay this, 'T hac 
of all theſe, there are different ſorts ; for there's the 
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tre: noth of the Mit id,and | the ſti -ength of the Body; and 
theſe are {ov various in their kinds ad: particulars, that 
they cannot be exactly defined ; allo Beauty, conſi- 
dering onely that whuch 1s of the body, there are fo 
many ſeveral ſorts, conſiſting in features, ſhapes and 


proportions of bodies, as it 1s unpolstbie to deſcribe pro- | 


perly what Beauty 1s, and wherein itreally conſiſts , 

tor what appears beautiful ro ſome, may ſeem ill fa- 
voured to others ; and what ſeems extraordinary fair 
or handſom to one, may have but an indifferent cha- 
rater of another ; ſo that in my opinion, there's no 
juch thing as a Univerſal Beauty, which may gain a 
general applauſe of all, and be judged alike by every 
one that views1t; nay, not by all immortal ſouls, net- 
ther in body,nor mind , for what one likes,another may 
diſlike ; what one loves, another may hate ; what one 


counts good, another may proclaim bad ; what one 


names juſt, another may call unjuſt: And as for 
Temperance which he joins to Juſtice ; what may be 
temperance to one, may be intemperance to another , 
for no particular knows the juſt meaſures of Nature - 
nay, even one and the ſame thing which one man loves 
to day, he may chance to hate, or at leaſt diſlike, to mor- 
row ; for Nature 1s too various to be conſtant in her 
varticulars, by reaſon of the perpetual akerations and 
chan oes they are ſubject to; which do all proceed from 
ſcl-moving Matter, and not from mcorporeal Ideas. 
T hus Rational ſouls are changeable , which may be 
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proved by the changes of their Fancies, Imaginations, 


Thoughts, Judgments , Underſtandings, Concep- 
tions, Paſsions, Aﬀections, and the like ; all which 
are effe&s or ations of the rational ſoul , nay, not 
onely natural rational ſouls, but even divine ſouls, if 
they were all good, none would be bad, nor vary as 
we findthey do; and therefore I cannot believe that 
all ſouls can have the ſame likeneſs, being fo different 
amongſt themſelves. 


3- Upon the Dottrine of Pythagoras. 
He moſt Learned of the Pythaporeans do a(- 


ſert, T hat things apparent to ſenſe , cannot 
be ſaid Principles of the Univerſe ; for whatſoever 
conſiſts of things apparent to ſenſe, is compounded of 
things not apparent; and a Principle muſt not confiſt 
of any thing, but be that of which the thing con- 
fiſts. 

To which I anſwer : Firſt, I cannot conceive what 
they mean by things apparent to ſenſe; if they mean 
the ſenfitive organs of humane Creatures , they are 
miſtaken ; for there may be, and are really many 


things in Nature, which are not apparent to humane 
ſenſe, and yet are not Principles, but natural effedts ; 

wherefore not all things that are not apparent to hu- 
mane ſenſe, are principles of Nature : Beſides, there 
may be many other Creatures which do far exceed 


Men 
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Men or Animals in their ſenſitive perceptions ; and if. 
things be not ſubject to humane lenſe, they may be ſub- 


ject to the ſenſe of other Creatures. But if by ſenſe they | 


mean the ſenſitive life of Nature, they commit a far 
greater error ; for there's nothing which 1s not ſubjeR, 
or has a participation of this Univerſal ſenſe in Nature, 
as well as of Reaſon. *Tis true, particular ſenſes can- 
not perceive the infinite figurative motions of Nature, 
neither can the ſubtileſt ſenſe have a perception of the 
interior, innate, figurative motions of any other Crea- 
cure ; but] donot ſpeak of particular ſenſes, but of that 
infinite ſenſe and reaſon, which is ſelE-moving Mater, 
and produces all the eftects of Nature. 

But,you't ſay, How can Infinite be a principle of 
particular Finites* 

| anſwer : As well as the Infinite God can be the 
Author of Nature, and all natural Beings ; which 
though they be finite in their particular figures, yet 
their number 1s Infinite, 

2. Concerning the Numbers of Pythagoras, which 
he makes ſo great a value of; I confeſs, whereſoever are 
Parts, and compoſitions, and diviſions of parts, there 
muſt alſo be number , but yet as parts cannot be prin- 
ciples, ſo neither can numbers, for ſelf-moving Mat- 
ter, which 1s the onely principle of Nature, is infinite, 
and there are no more pfinciples but this one, *Tis 
true, regular compoſitions and diviſions are made by 
conſent of parts, and preſuppoſe number and har- 


mony, 
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mony -; but aumber and har mony cannot be thei caule 


of any orderly productions, without ſenſe and reaſon ; 
for how ſhould parts agree in.their actions, 1t they did 
not know each other, or 1t they hadno fenle nor rea- 
ſon © truly there can be no motion without lenſe, nor 
no orderly motion without reaſon ; and though Epi- 
curus's Atomes might move by chance without reaſon, 
yet they could not move 1n a concord or harmony, not 
knowing what they ar2 to do, or why, or whither they 
move;nay,if they had no ſenſe,it 1s impols1ble theyſhould 
have motion; and therefore, in my opinion, tt is the 
rational and ſenſitive parts which by conlent make 
number and harmony ; and thole that will deny this 
ſenſitive and rational ſelt-moving Matter, muſt deny 
the principles of motion, and of all conſtant ſucceſsions 
of all ſorts and kinds of Creatures, nay, of all the va- 
riety thatis in Nature. Indeed I am puzled tounder- 
ſtand Learned men, what they mean by Principles, by 
reaſon I ſee thatthey ſo frequently call Principles thoſe 
which are but effects of Nature, ſome count the Ele- 
ments Principles; ſome Numbers: ſome Ideas ; ſome 
Atomes; and the like : And by their different OpINI- 
ons, they confirm, that there is as well diſcord and di- 
viſion, asthereis concord and compoſition of the parts 
of Nature ; for if this were not, there would be no 
contrary actions, and conſequently no variety of figures 
and motions. 


Jo What- 
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2. Whatſoever1is comprehended by man, ſays Py- 
thagoras, is either body ; or incorporeal , amongſt 
which Incorporeals he reckons allo tine : Bur this opl- 
hnion is contradicted by regular ſenſe and reaſon ; for 
no humane, nor any other natural Creature, is able tb 
comprehend an incorporeal,it ſelf being corporeal - and 
as for time, place, and the like, they are one and the 
fame with body , which if fo, how can they be incor- 
poreal: Neither is it polstble, that incorporeal Be- 
ings, ſhould be principles of Nature, becauſe there is 
as much difference between corporeal, and incorporeal, 
as there is between Matter, and no Matter, but how 
no Matter can be a principle of matterial effects, is not 
conceiveable. For God, though he be an Immaterial 
Eſſence, and yet the Author of material Nature, and all 
natural Beings ; yet he 1s not a natural , material 
Principle, out of which all natural things conliſt, 
and are framed, but a ſupernatural, decreeing, or- 
dering and commanding Principle, which cannot be 
ſaid of created Incorporeals ; for though Nature 
moves by the powerful Decree of God, yet ſhe can- 
not be governed by finite Incorporeals ; by reaſon 
they being finite, have no power over a material Infi- 
nite, neither can there be any other [nfinite Spirit, bue 
God himſelt. 

4+ Pythagorass Doctrine is, That the World, in 
ts nature, 1s Corruptible, but the Soul of the World 


is Incorruptible ; and that without the Heavens, there 
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is an Infinite Vacuum, into which, and out of which the 
World repairs. As for the corruptibility of the World, 

| cannot underſtand how the Soul can be incorrup- 
tible, and the World it elf corroptible ; for it the 
World ſhould be deſtroyed, what will become of the 
Soul * I will not ſay, That the All-powerfull God 
may not deſtroy it when he pleaſes, but the infinitenels 
and perpetual ſelf-motion of Nature, will not pernut 
that Nature ſhould be.corruptiblein .t ſelf ; for God's 
Power goes beyond the-power "of Nature. But it 
ſeems Pythagoras underſtands by the World, no more 
then his ſenſes canreach ; ſo that beyond the Celeſtial 
Orbs he ſuppoſes to be an infinite /acuum ; which is as 
much as to fay, an infinite Nothing ; and my reaſon 
cannot apprehend how the World can breath and re- 
ſpire into nothing, and out of nothing. 

5. Neither am 1 able toconceive the Truth of his 
aſſertion, That all lines are derived from points, and 
all numbers from unity, and all figures from a circle , 
for there can be no ſuch thing as a ſingle point, a ſingle 
unity, a ſingle circle in Nature, by reaſon Natureis 
infinitely dividable and compoſable; neither can they 
be principles, becauſe they are all but effects. 

6. Concerning the Soul, the Pythagoreans call her 
a ſel-moving number, and divide her into ewo parts, 
rational and irrational, and derive the beginning of the 
foul from the heat of the brain. 

The Souls of Animate Creatures,as they call them, 

they 
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they allow to berational], eventhoſe which others call 
irrational, to wit, thoſe; in- all other animals beſides 
man; but they act not according to reaſon, for wat af: 
ſpeech. * The Rational Soul, ſay they: z' ts:munortal, 
and' a ſelt-moving number'; where; by aamber; they 
underſtand the Mind,whiclythey calia/Monad. Theſt} 
and the [ike opinions, which Pythagoreanrhave of tho 
Soul, are able to\puzle Solomons wit :or underftand- 
ing to make any conforttiity of I ruth.of them; and 
[ will not'ſtrictly examine gs _ let down theſe 
” Paradoxes, + ol 7 

. ] cannot antualy Ko Y fabnes foul can be 
divided] into ſubſtarices of ſttly differitis, nay, contrary 
proprieties and natures, asto be rational and irrational, 
mortal and immortal. 

2. How the heat ofthe brain can bethe Principle of 
the ſoul ; ſince the ſoul is {aid to aftuate, move, and 
inform the body, and to be a Principle of all bodily acti- 
ons : Beſides, all brains have not the like Tempera- 
ment, but ſome are hot, and ſome cold, and ſome hot- 
ter then others ; whence it will follow, that all animals 
are not endued with the like fouls ; but ſome ſouls muſt 
of neceſsity be weaker, and ſome ftronger then 0- 
thers. 

2. How Irrational Creatures can have a Rational 
Soul, and yet not act according to Reaſon for want of 
fneechs for Irrational Creatures are called ſo, becauſe 
they are thought to haveno reaſon ;. andas for ſpeech, 

it 
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it is aneffe&t, and not a Principle of Reaſon ; for ſhall 
we think a dumb man irrational, becauſe he cannot 
ſpeak© * 

.'* 4. T:cannot conceive how it is poſible, that the 
foulis aſelE-moving number, ad yet but a Monad, or 
Unite; for a Unie,they ſay, is nonumber, but aprin- 
ciple of number : Not, how the Soul, being incorpo- 
real, can walkin the air, like a body, for incorporea] 
beings cannot have corporeal actions, no more then 
corporeal beings can haye the actions of incorporeals, 
Wherefore I will leaye thoſe points to the examina- 
tion of more Learned Perſons, then my ſelf; and as 
for the Pythagorean Tranſmigration of Souls, I have 
declared my opinion thereof heretofore, in the firſt 
part. 


4. Of Epicurus his Principles of Philoſophy. 


7 Oncerning the World, Epicurus is of opinion, 

(Urtrz it 1s not Eternal and Incorruptible ; but 
that it was generated, and had a beginning, and 
ſhall alſo have an end, andperiſh : For, ſays he, [: 
1s neceſſary that all compounded things be alſo diſſipated, 
and reſolved into thoſe things of which they were com- 
pounded. By the World, he underſtandsa portion of 
the univerſe ; that is, the circumference of Heaven, 
containing the Stars, the Earth, and all things viſible, 
For Heayen he ſuppoſes to be the extreme, or outmoſt 
part 
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part of the World; and by the Univerſe, he under. 

ſtands Infinite Nature, which conſiſts of Body, and 
 Jacnum , tor he thinks bodies could not move, were 
thereno YVacuum:to move in. 

W hereof I do briefly declare my opinion; thus : Tf 
the Univerſe or Nature it ſelf be Infinite, Eternal and 
Incorruptible, all parts of Nature, or the Univerle, 
mult be ſo too ; I mean, in themſelves, as they are 
Matter, or Body, for were it poſsible, that ſome of 
them could periſh, or be annihilated ; the Univerſe 
would be 1imperfe&t, and conſequently not infinite, as 
wanting ſome parts of its own body. *T'is true, par- 
ticular natural figures may be infinitely changed, dif- 
ſolved, transformed ; but they can never be diflolved 
from being Matter, or parts of Nature ; and if nor, 
they cannot periſh, no-not the figures of finite parts, 
for as Matter cannot perifh, ſo neither can figure, be- 
cauſe matter and figure are but onething ; and though 
one part be transformed into nullions of figures, yetall 
thoſe figures do not periſh in their changes and altera- 
tions, but continue ſtill, in Nature, as being parts of 
Nature, and therefore material. Thus, change, al- 
teration , diſſolution , diviſion , compoſition, and all 
other ſpecies of motions, are no annihilation, or pe- 
riſhing ; neher can it be proved, that parts diflolye 
more then they unite ; becauſe diſſolution, 'or divi- 
ſion and compoſition of .parts, are but one act ; for 


whenloever parts ſeparate themſelves from ſome, they 
Ge muſt 
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mult of neceſsity join'to others ; which doth allo prove, 
that there can be no Vacuum in Nature: for if there were, 
there would bediviſion without compoſition : belides, 
there would be no parts, but all parts. would be ſeveral 
wholes, by reaſon they would ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
T hus Nature would not be one infinite body, com- 
poſed of Infinite parts; but. every part being a whole 
by it ſelf, would make ſome kind of a finite world ;- and 
thoſe parts which {eparate themſelves from each other 
by the intervals of Yacuum, would ſubſiſt preciſed from 
each other,' as having no relation to one another, and 
fo become wholes of parts; nay, if ſeveral of thoſe in- 
tire and ſingle bodies ſhould join cloſely together, they 
would make ſuch a gap of Vacuum, as would cauſe a 
confuſion and diſturbance both amongſt themſelves, 
and in the Univerſe. Wherefore ſenſe and reaſon 
contradicts the opinion of Vacaum; neither is there any 
neceſsity of introducing it, by reaſon of the motion of 
natural bodies ; for they may move without Vacuum 
better then within YJacuum, ſince all bodies are not 
of the like Nature, that is, denſe, cloſe, or compact; 
but there are fluid bodies,as well as hard bodies; rare,as 
well as denfe; ſubtile, as well as grols ; becauſe there 
is antmate and inanimate matter in Nature. Butcon- 
cerning the World, it ſeems, Epicurus doth notmean 
by the diflolution of the world, an abſolute annitula- 
tion, but onely a reduction into 1ts former principles, 


whtch are Atomes ; however, if this be his meaning, 
he 
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he contradicts himſelf, ' when he affirms, that the Uni- 
verſe, whole portion the Worlds, was ever {uch as it 
is now, and ſhall ever bethus, for if it ſhall continue 
ſo for ever as1t is now, how is it poſsible, that it ſhould 
be reduced into Atomes. He ſays alſo, T hat the Uni- 
niverſe t immovable and immutable, If he mean it to be 
fo inits Eſſence or Nature, ſo that it cannot be changed 
from being material; and that it 1s immovable, fo thar 
it cannot be moved, beyond, or without itſelf ; [am of 
his opinion : For Nature bang purely and wholly ma- 
terial, cannot be made immaterial, without its total 
deſtruction ; and being infinite, has nothing without 
it ſelf co move into : Otherwiſe, Nature is not onely a 
ſelEmoving body, bur allo full of changes and varie- 
ties; I mean, wihua ber lelf, and her particulars. As 
Gr his infinite Worlds, I am nor different from his 0- 
pinion, if by Worlds he meanthe parts of infinite Na- 
ture ; but my Reaſon will not allow, that thoſe infi- 
nite Worlds do fubſift by themſelves, diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by Yacunm ; for it is meer non-ſenſe to 
fay, the Univerſe conſiſts of body and Vacuum ; that 
is, of ſomething, and nothing ; for nothing cannot be 
a conſtitutive principle of any thing, neither catt it be 
meaſured, or have. corporeal dimenſions; for what is 
no body, can have no bodily affeRtions or properties, 
God,by his Omnipotency, may reduce the World into 
fhothing ; but this cannot. "Bs Rn by ha 


Ro reaſon. 
2. The 
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2, The Matter or Prin-iple of all natural Beings, 
Epicurus makes Atomes : For, ſays he, There are 
Simple, and Compounded bodies in the Univerſe , the 
Simple bodies are the firſt matter, out of which the Com- 
pounded bodies conſiſt, and thoſe are Atomes , that is, bo- 
dies indivifible, immutable, and in themſelves void of all 
mutation ; conſiſting of ſeveral infinite figures , ſome big- 
ger, and ſome leſs. Which opinion appears very Para- 
doxical to my reaſon ; for if Atomes be bodies, I do 
not ſee how they can be indiviſible, by reaſon where- 
ſoever is body, there are alſo parts; ſo that diviſibi- 
lity 1s an eſſential propriety or attribute of Matter or 
Body. He counts it impolsble, that one finite part 
ſhould be capable of infinite diviſions ; but his Vacuum 
makes him beheve there are ſingle finite parts, diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by little ſpaces or intervals of 
vacuity, which in truth cannot be ; but as ſoon as parts 
are divided from ſuch or ſuch parts, they immediately 
join to other parts; for diviſion and compoſition, as 
I mentioned before, are done by one act; and one 
countervyails the other. *T'is true, there are diſtin- 
ions of parts in Nature, or elſe there would be no 
variety; but theſe are not made by little intervals of 
vacuity, but by their own figures, interior as well as 
exterior, cauſed by ſelf-motion, which make a diffe- 
rence between the infinite parts of Nature. ' But put 
the caſe there were ſuch Atomes,out of which all things 
are made; yet no man that has his ſenſe and reaſon 
| regular, 
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regar, can believe, they did move by chance, or at 


leaſt without ſenſe and reaſon, in the framing of the 
world, and all natural bodies, if he do but conſider 
the wonderful order and harmony that is in Nature; and 
all her parts. Indeed admire fo witty arid great a Phi- 
loſopher as Epicurus, ſhould be of ſuch an extravagant 
opinion, as to divide compoſed bodies into animate and 
inanimate, and derive them all from one Principle, 
which are ſenſelels and irrational Atomes,; for if his A- 
comes, out of which all things conſiſt, be ſelE-moving, 
or have, as he ſays, ſome natural impulſe within them- 
ſelves, then certainly all bodies that are compoſed of 
them,mult be the ſame. He placesthe diverſity of them 
onely in figure, weight and magnitude, but not in 
motion, which he equally allows to all; nay, more- 
over, he ſays, that although they be of different fi- 
fiures, weight and magnitude, yet they do all move 
equally {wift; but if they have motion, they muſt of 
necekity have allo ſenſe, that is, life and knowledg ; 
there being no ſuch thing as a motion by chance in Na- 
ture, becauſe Nature is full of reaſon as well as of ſenſe, 
and whereſoevever is reaſon, there can be no chance ; 
Chance is onely in reſpect to particulars, cauſed by 
their ignorance, for particulars being finite in them- 
ſelves, can have no Infinite or Univerſal knowledg ; 
and where there 1s no Univerſal knowledg, there muſt 
of necelsity be ſome ignorance. T hus ignorance,which 
proceeds from thediviſion of parts, cauſes that which we 
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call chance ; but Nature, being an infinite ſelE-moving 
body, has allo infinite knowledg ; and therefore ſhe 
knows of no chance, nor 1s this viſible World, or 
any part of her, made by chance, or a caſual concourſe 
of ſenſeleſs and irrational Atomes; but by the AlLpow.. 
erfal Decree and Command of God, out of that pre- 
exiſtent Matter that was from all Eternity, which is in- 
finite Nature ; for though the Scripture expreſles che. 
framing of this World, yet 1t doth not ſay, that Na- 
ture her ſelf was then created ; but onely that this world 
was put into ſuch a frame and ſtate, as it 1s now ; and 
who knows but there may have been many other 
Worlds before, and of another figurethenthis is: nay, 
if Nature be infinite,there muſt allo be infinite Worlds : 
for I take, with Epicurus, this World but for a part of 
the Univerſe ; and as there is ſelf-motion in Nature, fo 
there are alſo perpetual changes of particulars, although 
God himſelf be immovable; for God acts by his All- 
powerful Decree or Command, and not after a na- 
tural way. 

3- The Soul of Animals, ſays Epicurus, is corpo- 
real, and a moſt tenutous and ſubtile body, made up 
of moſt fubtile particles, in figure, ſmooth and round, 
not perceptible by any ſenſe ; and this ſubtile contexture 
of the ſoul, is mixed and:compounded of four ſeveral 
natures; as of ſomething fiery, ſomething aerial, ſome- 
thing flatuous, and ſomething that has no name ; by 


means whereof it is indaed with a ſenſitive faculty. And 
as 
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as for reaſon, that is likewiſe compounded of little bo- 
dies, but the {ſmootheſt and roundeſt of all, and of the 
quickeſt motion. I hus he diſcourſes of the Soul, 
which, 1 confeſs, ſurpaſſes my underſtanding; for I 
{hall never be able to conceive, how ſenſeleſs and irra- 
tional Atomes can produce ſenſe and reaſon, or a ſen- 
ſible and rational body, ſuch as the ſoul is, alchough he 
affirms 1t to be poſsible : "I is true, different effects 
may proceed from one cauſe or principle ; bur there is 
no principle, which is ſenſelels, can produce ſenſitive 
effects; nor no rational effects cari flow from an irra- 
tional cauſe; neither can order; method and harmo- 
ny proceed from chance or confuſion ; and I cannot 
conceive, how Atomes, moving by chance, ſhould 
onely make ſouls in animals, and not in other bodies , 
for ifthey move by chance, and not by knowledg and 
conſent, they might, by their conjunction , as well 
chance to make ſouls in Vegetables and Minerals, as in 
Animals. | 

4.. Concerning Perception, and in particular , the 
Perception of ſight, Epicurus affirms, that it is per- 
formed by the gliding of ſome images of external ob- 
jectsinto our eyes, to wit, that there are certain effluxi- 
ons of Atomes ſent out from the ſurfaces of bodies, 
preſerving the lame poſition and order, as is found in 
the ſuperficies of them, reſembling them in all their li- 
neaments; and thoſe he calls Images, which are per- 


petually flowing 1n an interrupted courſe ; and when 
| one 
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one Image goes away, another immediately ſucceeds 
from the ſuperficies of the objectin a continued ſtream; 
and this entering into our eyes, and ſtriking our 
ſight, with a very {wift motion, cauſes the Perception 
of ſeeing, 

This ſtrange opinion of his, is no leſs to be admired 
then the reſt, and ſhews, that Epicurus was more blind 
in his reaſon, then perhaps in his Eye-ſight : For, 
firſt, How can there be ſuch a perpetual effluxion of 
Atomes, from an external body, without leſfening 
or weakning its bulk or ſubſtance, eſpecially they being 
corporeal * Indeed,if a million of eyes or more, ſhould 
look for a long time upon one object,it is impoſsible,but 
that object would be ſenſibly leflened or diminiſhed, 
at leaſt weakned, by the perpetual effluxions of fo 
many millions of Atomes: Next, how is itpoſsible, 
that the Eye can receive ſuch an impreſs of ſo many 
Atomes, without hurting or offending it in the leaſt * 
Thirdly, Since Epicurus makes Vacuities in Nature, 
How can the images paſs ſo orderly through all thoſe 
Vacuities, eſpecially if the object be of a confiderable 
magnitude * for then all intermediate bodies that are 
between the ſentient, and the ſenſible object, muſt re- 
move, and make room for fo many images to paſs 
thorow. Fourthly, How is it poſsible, that, eſpe- 
cially at a great diſtance, in an inſtant of time, and as 
ſoon as I ptr my eye upon the objeR, ſo many A- 
 tomes can effluyiace with ſuch a ſwiftneſs, as to entex 
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ſo ſuddenly through the Air into the Eye; for all mo- 
tion 1s progreſsive, and done in time 7 Fifthly , I 
would fain know, when thoſe Atomes are iſſued froni 
the object, and entered into the eye, what doth atlaſt 
become of them © Surely they cannot remain in the 
Eye, or elſe the Eye would neverloſethe fight of the 
object ; and if they do not remain in the Eye, they 
mult either return to the object from whence they 
came, or join with other bodies, or be annihilated. 
Sixtly, I cannot imagine, butthat, when we ſee ſeveral 
objects at one and the ſame time,thoſe images proceeding 
from ſo many ſeveral objects, be they-never lo orderly 
tn their motions, will make a horrid confuſion ; ſo 
that the eye will rather be confounded, then perceive 
any thing exactly after this manner, Laſtly, A man 
having two eyes ; I deſire toknow, W hether every 
eye has its own image to perceive, or whether but one 
image enters into both ; it every eye receives its own 
image, then a man having two eyes, may ſee double, 
and a great Drone-flie, which Experimental Philoſo- 
phers report to have 14000 eyes, may receive ſo many 
images of one object ; but if but one 1mage enters into 
all thoſe eyes, then the image muſt be divided 1ato ſo 
many parts. 

5. What Epicurus means by his divine Nature, 
cannot be underſtood by a natural capactty ; for, he 
fays it is the fame with corporeal Nature ; but yet 
not ſomuch a body, as a certain thing like a body, as 
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having nothing comm on to it with other bodies, that 
is, with tranſitory, generated, and periſhable things. 
But, in my opinion, God muſt either be Corporeal, 
or |ncorporeal ; if Corporeal, he muſt be Nature it 
ſelf; for there's nothing corporeal, but what is natural, 
if incorporeal, he muſt be ſupernatural ; for there is 
nothing between body, and no body; corporeal and 
incorporeal; natural, and ſupernatural, and therefore 
to ſay, God is of a corporeal nature, and yet not a body, 
but likea body, 1s contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, 'Tis 
true, God hath ations, but they are not corporeal, but 
ſupernatural, and not comprehenſible by a humane or 
finite capacity : Neither is God naturally moving , for 
he hasno local or natural motion, nor doth he trouble 
himſcit with making any thing, but by his All-power- 
full Decree and Command he produces all things ; and 
Nature, which is his Eternal ſervant, obeys his Com- 
mands : Wherefore the actions of Nature cannot be 
a diſturbance to his Incomprehenſible felicity, no not 
to Nature, which being ſelf-moving, can do no other- 
wiſe, but take delight in ating , for her actions are 
free and eaſie, and not forced or conſtrained. 

6. Although he affirms, That God, or Nature, 
conſiders Man no more then other Creatures ; yet he 
endeavours to prove, T hat Man is the beſt product 
of his Atomes; which to me ſeems ſtrange, conſidering 
that all compofitions of Aromes come by chance, and 
that the Principles of all Creatures are alike, But 

truly, 
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ruly, cake aw ay the ſupernatural or divine foul from 
man, and he 1s no better then other Creatures are, be- 
cauſe they are all compoſed of the ſame matter, and 
have all ſenſe and reaſon, which produces all ſorts of 


figures, in ſuch order, method and harmony, as the 
"dew of Nature requires, or as God has ordered 


t: for Nature, although ſhe be Infinite and Eter- 
= yet ſhe depends upon the Incomprehenſible 
God, the Author of Nature, and his All-powerfull 
Commands, Worſhipping and Adoring him in her 
infinite particulars ; for God being Infinite, muſt 
alſo have an infinite Worſhip; and if Nature had 
no dependance on God, ſhe would not be a ſervant, 
but God her felt. Wherefore Epicurus his Atomes, 
having no dependance upon a divine power, muſt 
of neceſsity be Gods; nay, every Atome muſt be a 
peculiar God, each being a ſingle body, ſubſiſting 
by it ſelf ; but they being ſenſeleſs and irrational, 
would prove but weak Gods : Beſides his Chance is 
but an uncertain God, and his Vacuum an empry 
God; and if all natural eftets were grounded up- 
on ſuch principles, Nature would rather be a con- 


fuſed Chaos, then an orderly and harmonical Uni- 
verſe. 
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5. On Ariſtotle's Philoſophical Principles. 


Hs g viewed four of the moſt Eminent of the 


Ancient Philoſophers, I will proceed now to 
Ariſtotle , who may juſtly be called the Idol of the 
Schools, for his doctrine is generally embraced with 
ſuch reverence; as if Truth it ſelf had declared it; but 
I find he isno leſs exempt from errors, then all the reſt, 
though more happy in fame. For Fame dothall, and 
whoſe name ſhe is pleaſed to record, that man ſhall live, 
when others, though of no leſs worth and merit, will 
be obſcured, and buried in oblivion. I ſhall not vIVe 
my ſelfthe trouble of examining all his Principles; but 
as I have done by the former, make my obſervations 
on ſome few points 1n his Philoſophy. 

t. The ſumme of his Doctrine concerning Motion, 
and the firſt Mover, is comprehended in theſe few The- 
orems. 1. T here are three ſorts of motion, Accretion 
and Diminution, Alteration and Local motion. 2, Reſt 
5 a privation of Motion. 3. All Motion is finite, for it 
13 done in Time, which u s finite, 4+ There no infinite 
Quantity or Magnitude in att, but onely in power, and 
ſo no body can be attually infinite. 5. Whatſoever us moved, 
muſt neceſſarily be moved by another. 6. There ts a 
firſt mover in Nature, which is the cauſe and origine of 
all motions. 7. T bu firſt mover i Infinite, Eternal, 

Indiviſible, 
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Indivifuble and Incorporeal. 8. Motion it ſelf is Etey- 
nal, becauſe Time, the meaſure of Motion, is E: 
ternal. 

Concerning the firſt, I anſwer, That Nature 
and all her parts are perpetually ſelf-moving ; and 
therefore it is needleſs to make three ſorts of motions : 
we might ſay rather, there are infinite forts of Mo- 
tions ; but yet all 18 ſelf-motion, and ſo ts accretion, di- 
minution, and alteration; for though our ſenſes cannot 
perceive the motions of all bodies, how, and which 
way they move, yetit doth not follow from thence, that 
they are not moving}; for ſolid compoſed bodies, ſuch 
as Minerals, may (though not to our humane ſenſe) 
be more active then ſome rarer and thinner bodies, 
as |is evident in the Loadſtone and Tron, and the 
Needle; nay, in ſeveral other bodies applied by Art 

- Phyſically : for if Nature be ſelt-moving, as ſurely 
ſhe is, then her parts mult neceſlarily bein a continual 
action, there being no ſuch thing as reſt or quieſcence in 
Nature. Next, Ariſtotle ſeems to contradict himſelf, 
when he ſays, that all Motion is finite, becauſe it is 
done in Time, and yet affirms, that both Motion and 
Time are Eternal; for Eternal is that which hath nei- 
ther beginning, nor end ; and if Motion and Time 
be thus, how can they be finite® 3. 1 deny, that 
whatſoever 1s body or quantitative, cannot be infinite in 
act, but is onely infinite in power ; for if it be pro- 
bable; that there can be an Eternal motion, and Eternal} 
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time, which 1s infinite in at; why ſhould it not alſo 
be probable, that there is an infinite quantity * For 
motion is the action of body, and 1t is abſurd, in my 
opinion, to make body finite, and the action infinite. 
Truly, if Ariſtotle means the World to be finite, ,and 
yet eternal, I donot conceive how they can conſiſt to- 
gether ; for if the World be finite in quantity, he 
muſt allow an infinite Yacuum beyond it ; which if he 
doth, why may not he allow as well an infinite quan- 
tity: But he has no more ground to deny there is 
a quantity actually infinite, then he has ground to af- 
firm that it 18 onely infinite in power; for if that which 
is in power, may be deduced into at, I fee no reaſon, 
butthe World, which is Nature, may be ſaid infi- 
nite in at, as well as in power. 4. I deny allo his 
T hheoreme, T hat whatſoever is moved, muſt neceſ- 
larily be moved by another ; for whereſoever is ſelf- 
motion, there needs no exterior movent ; but Nature 
and all her parts have ſelf-motion, therefore they ſtand 
in no need of an exterior Movent. *'Tis true, one part 
may occaſion another by its outward impulſe or force, 
tomovethus or thus ; but no part can move by any o- 
thers motion,but its own, which is an internal,and innate 
motion; ſo that every part and particle of Nature has 
the principle of motion within it felf, as conſiſting 
all of a compoſition of animate or ſelt-moving Matter ; 
and if this be ſo, what need we to trouble our ſelves 
about a firſt Mover * In Infinite and Eternity there 1s 

neither 
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neither firſt nor laſt, and therefore Ariftotle cannot un- 
deritand a firſt mover of Time ; and as for motion it 
ſelf, if all parts move of themſelves, as I laid before, 
there is no necelsity of an exterior or firſt Mover. Bur 
I would fain know what he means by the action of the 
firſt Mover, whether he be actually moving the world, 
ornot*© if he be actually moving, he mult of neceſsity 
have natural motion in himſelt ; but natural ſelf- 
' motibn 1s corporeal ; and a corporeal propriety can- 
not be attributed to an incorporeal ſubſtance ; But 
if he be not actually moving, he muſt move Nature 
by his powerful Decree and Command ; and thus the 


firlt mover 15 none elle but God, who may be called ſo, 


becauſe he has endued Nature with ſelEmotion, and 


given It a principle of motion within 1t ſelf, to move 
according as he has decreed and ordered it from all E- 
ternity ; for God, being immovable and incorporeal, 
cannot actually move the Univerſe, like the chief 
wheel in a Watch. And as for his incorporeal 
Intelligences, which are Eternal and immovable, 
preſidegt over the motions of the inferior orbs, Forty 
ſeven in number ; this is rather a Poetical Fancy, then 
a probability of truth, and deſerves to be baniſhed our 
of the ſphere of Natural Philoſophy, which inquires 1n- 


to nothing but what is conformable to the truth of 
nature ; and though we are all but gueſſers, yet 
he that brings the moſt probable and rational ar- 
2uments, does come nearer to truth, then thoſe 
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whoſe Ground is onely Fancy without Reaſon. 

2. Heaven, ſays Ariſtotle , 1s void of Generation 
and Corruption, and conſequently of accretion, dimi- 
nution and alteration ; for there are no contraries in 
it, nor has it Levity, or Gravity ; neither are there 
more Worlds but one, and that is finite ; for if. there 
were more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 
of the other, as being of one kind. To which I an- 
{wer : firſt, As for Generation, Diflolution, Accre- 
tion, Diminution and Alteration of Celeſtial bodies; 
it is more then a humane Creature is able to know ; 
for although we do not ſee the alterations of them, yet 
we cannot deny they have natural motion, but where- 
ſoever is motion, there's atfo change and alteration. 
For, put the caſe the Moon were fuch another body as 
this terreſtrial Globe we inhabit, we can onely per- 
ceive its outward progreſſive motion; nevertheleſs it 
may contain as many different particulars, as this 
Globe of the Earth, which may have their particular 
motions, and be generated, diſſolved, compoſed, 
divided and transformed many, nay, infinitg ways: 
The ſame may be ſaid of thereſt of the Planets, and 
the fixed Stars. Andas for Gravity,and Levity, we do 
onely perceive they are qualities of thoſe parts 
that belong to this terreſtrial Globe ; but we cannot 
judg of all bodies alike : we ſee air has neither gravity 
nor levity ; forit neither aſcends, nor deſcends; nay, 
this terreſtrial Globe it ſelf, has neither gravity nor 

levity, 
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levity, for it 1s {ſurrounded by the fluid air, and neither 
| aſcends nor deſcends : The truth is, there's no ſuch 
thing as high andlow, in Nature; but onely in refe- 
rence to ſome parts; and therefore gravity and levity 
are not Univerſal, and neceſlary attributes of all na- 
tural bodies. Next, concerning the multiplicity of 
Worlds, that there can be no ſuch thing, but that the 
Earth of one, would move towards the Earth of the 
other : I anſwer firſt, There's no neceſsity that all 
Worlds muſt have a Terreſtrial Globe ; for Nature 
hath'more varieties of Creatures, then Elements, Ve- 
getables, Minerals; and Animals. Next, if it were 
ſo, yet I ſee no reaſon that one Creature muſt neceſ- 
farily moveto another of the ſame kind : For, put the 
caſe, as[ ſaid before,- the Moon was ſuch another ter- 
reſtrial Globe as this, yet we lee they do not move one 
to another, but each remains in its own Sphere or 
Circle. ; 

2. I admire, Ariſtotle makes the Principles of Na- 
ture, Matter, Form and Privation, and leaves out the 
chief, which is Motion ; for were there no motion, 
there would be no variety of figures; beſides, Matter 
and Form are but one thing, for whereloever is Mat- 
ter,, there is alſo form or figure ; but privation 1s a non- 
being, and therefore cannot be a principle of natural 
bodies. 

. There is no ſuch thing as ſimple bodies in Na- 


ture; for if Nature her ſelf conſiſts of a commixture 
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of animate and inanimate Matter, no part can be called 
ſimple, as having a compoſition of the ſame parts : be- 
ſides, nopart can ſubſiſt ſingle, or by it ſelf; where- 
fore the diſtinction into ſimple and mixt bodies is need- 
leſs ; for Elements are as much compoſed bodies, as 
other 'parts of Nature ; neither do I underſtand the 
difference between perfect and imperfect mixt bodies, 
for Nature may compole, mix and divide parts as ſhe 
pleaſeth. 

5. The primary Qualities of the Elements, as Heat, 
and Cold, Humidity and Siccity, lays Ariſtotle, ate the 
cauſe of Generation, when heat and cold overcome 
the Matter. I wonder he makes qualities to be no ſub- 
ſtances, or bodies, but accidents ; which 1s ſomething 
between body, and no body, and yet places them a- 
bove Matter, and makes Generation their effect ; But 
whatſoever he calls them, they are no more but effects 
of Nature, and cannot be above their cauſe, which is 
Matter ; neither is it probable, there are but eighteen 
paſsive qualities ; he might have faid, as well, there 
are but eighteen ſorts of motions ; for natural effects 
go beyond all number, as being infinte. 

6. Concerning the Soul, Ariſtotle doth not believe, 
T hat it moves by it ſelf,but is onely moved accidentally,ac- 
cording to the Motion of the body ; but he doth not ex- 
preſs from whence the motion of the Soul proceeds, al- 
though he defines it to be that, by which we live, feel 
and mderſtand : Neither , ſays he, is there a Soul 
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diffuſed through the World, for there are inanimate bo- 
dies as well as animate ; butſenſe and reaſon perceives 
the contrary, to wit, that there isno part of Nature but 
is animate; that is, has a ſoul. Senſe, ſays he, i not 
ſenſible of 1t ſelf, nor of its organ, nor of any interior 
thing ; for ſenſe cannot move it ſelf, but is a mutation 
in the organ, cauſed by ſome ſenſible object : But the ab- 
ſurdity of this opinion I have declared heretofore; for 
it is contrary to humane Reaſon to belteve, firſt, that 
ſenſe ſhould be ſenſible of an outward object, and not 
of itſelf, or (which 1sall one) have perception of ex- 
terior parts, and not ſelf-knowledg. Next, that an 
external object ſhould be the cauſe of ſenſe, when as 
ſenſe andreaſon are the chief principles of Nature, and 
the cauſe of all natural eftets. Again, Senſe, fays 
he, # in all Animals, but Fancy is not, for Fancy is not 
Senſe, Fancy atts in him that ſleeps, Senſenot. To which 
I anſwer, firſt, Fancy or Imagination is a voluntary 
action of Reaſon, or of the rational parts of Matter, and 
if reaſon be in all Animals,nay,in all Creatures; Fancy is 
there allo; Next, it isevident that Senſe acts as much a- 
ſleep as awake, the difference I have expreſſed elle- 
where, viz. T hat the ſenſitive motions, Work inward- 
ly in ſleep, and oatwardly awake. The Intellefl to Ari- 
ſtotle, 1s that part of the Soul by which it knows' and un- 
derſtands, and is onely proper toman, when as ſenſe is pro- 
per toanimals: [tis twofold, Patient and Ageat, whereof 
this 1s Immortal, Eternal,not mixt with the body, but ſepa- 
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rable from it, and ever in attion : T he Patient Intelle#, 
mortal, and yet yoid of corruptive paſſion, not mixt 
with the body, nor having any corporeal organs, But 
theſe, and many other differences of Intelle&ts, which 
he rehearles, are more troubleſome to the underſtand- 
ing, then beneficial for the knowledg of Nature: And 
why ſhould we puzzle our ſelves with multiplicity of 
terms and diſtinctions when there's no need of them : 
Truly Nature's actions are eaſie, and we may eaſily 
apprehend them without much ado. If Nature be 
material, as it cannot be proved otherwiſe, ſenſe 
and reaſon are material alſo, and therefore we need 
not to introduce an incorporeal mind, or intellect : Be- 
ſides ; if ſenſe and reaſon be aconfltitutive principle of 
Nature, all parts of Nature do partake of the ſame. 
nor hath man a prerogative before other Creatures in 
that caſe, onely the difference and variety of motions 
makes different figures, and conſequently different 
knowledges and perceptions and all Fancies, Ima- 
2inations, Judgment, Memory, Remembrance, and 
the like, are nothing'elſe but the ations of reaſon, or 
of the rational parts of Animate Matter, fo that there 
is no neceſsity to make a Patient and Agent Intellect, 
much leſs to introduce incorporeal ſubſtances, to con- 
found and diſturb corporeal Nature. 


6. Of 
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6. Of Scepticiſme, and ſome ther $ Setts 'F the An- 


cient. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of Scepticks different from 
þ ork other ; for though almoſt every one of the 
ancient Philoſophers has his own opinions in Natural 
Philoſophy, and goes on his own grounds or princi- 
ples, yet ſome come nearer each other, then others do ; 
and though Heraclitus, Democritus, Protagoras, ad 
others, fam to differ from the Scepticks, yet their opt- 
nions are not ſo far aſunder, but they may all be refer- 
red tothe ſame ſect; 

Heraclitus 1s of opinion, T hat contrartes are 1n the 
ſame thing ; and Scepticksaffirm, That contraries ap- 
pear in the ſame thing ; but | believe they may. be 
partly both in the right, and partly both in the wrong. 
If cheir opinion be, that there are, or appear contraries 
in Nature,or in the eſſence of Matter, they are both in 
the wrong ; but if they believe that Matter has diffe- 
rent and contrary actions, they are both in the right ; 
for there are notonely real, but alſo apparent, or ſeem- 
ing contraries in Nature, which are her irregularities; 
to wit, when the ſenſitive and rational parts of Matter 
do not move exactly to the nature-of their particu- 
lars : As for example, Honey is ſweet tothoſe that are 
ſound, andin health ; but bitter to thoſe that have the 


over-flowing of the Gall : where 1t 1sto be obſerved, 
M m that 
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that Honey isnot changed from its natural propriety; 
but the motions of the Gall being irregular, make a falſe 
Copy, like as mad men who think their fleſh 1s ſtone - Or 
thoſe that apprehend a Bird for a Stone, a Man for 
a Tree, ec. neither the Fleſh, nor Stone, nor Tree 
are changed from their own particular natures; but the 
motions of humane ſenſe in the ſentient, are irregular, 
and make falſe copies of true objets ; which is the rea- 


| fon thatan object ſeems often to be that, which really ic 


is not, However, thoſe wregularities are true corpo- 
real motions ; and thus there are both real and ſeeming 
contraries in Nature; but as I mentioned before, they 
are not contrary matters, but onely contrary actions. 

Democritus ſays, That Honey 1s neither bitter, nor 
{weet, by reaſon of its different appearance to diffe- 
rently affected perſons; but if ſo, then he 1s like thoſe 
that make neutral beings, which are between body, 
and no body, which is a Paradox to regular reaſon. 

T he Crenaick Sect affirms, T hat all bodies are of 
an incomprehenſible nature; but I am not of their 0- 
pinion : for although the interior, corporeal figurative 
motions are not ſubject to every Creatures perception, 
yet in Nature they are not incomprehenſible : As for 
example, the five ſenſes in man are both knowing and 
ignorant, not onely of each others perception, but of 
the ſeveral parts of exterior objects; for the Eye one- 
ly perceives the exterior figure, magnitude and colour, 
and not the Nole; the Noſe perceives its ſcent, but 
not. 
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not its colour and magnitude; ; the Far perceives esneither 
its magnitude, colour, nor ſcent, but onely its ſound, 


and ſo forth. | T he like may be ſaid of the infinite per- 


ceptive parts of Nature, whereby they are both obſcu- 


red and diſcovered to particulars, and ſo may betruly 
known in general, but not in particular by any finite 
Creature, or part of Nature. 

The Academicks ſay, I hat ſome Fancies are credi- 
ble, others incredible ; and of thoſe that are credible, 
ſome are credible onely, and ſome credible, and cir- 
cumcurrent : As for example, A Rope lying looſely 
ina dark room, a man receives a credible fancy from it, 
and runs away ; another conſidering it more exactly, 
and weighing the circumſtances, as that it moves not, 
thatitis of ſuch a colour, and the like, to him it ap- 
pears a rope, according to the credible and circumcur- 
rent fancy. To which Ianſwer: A miſtake is an ir- 
regularity of ſenſe, and ſometimes of reaſon too - if 
ſenſe be onely miſtaken, and not reaſon, reaſon recti- 
fies ſenſe; and if reaſon be onely miſtaken, 'and not 
ſenſe, then ſenſe rectifies reaſon ; but when both ſenſe 
and reaſon are miſtaken, the irregularity doth either 
laſt longer, or changes into regularity by the informa- 
tion of ſome other circumſtances, and things which 
may re&ifie ſometimes the irregular motions both of 
ſenſe and reaſon ; that 1s, the ſenſitive and rational mo- 


tions of other parts may retifie thoſe regularities. 
| could make many more Obſervations, not onely 


upon 
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| upon the aforementioned, but ſeveral others of the an- 
cient Philoſophers ; but my deſign 1s not to refute their 
opinions, but, as I mentioned in the beginning, to 
ſhew the difference between theirs, and my own ; and 
by this we may ſee, that irregularities do not onel 
appear in our preſent age, but have been allo in times 
paſt ; nay, ever ſince Nature has been, or elſe there 
would never have been luch extravagant opinions con- 
cerning the Truth of-Nature. 

But the chief which I obſerve is, That moſt of the 
Ancient make a commixture of natural, and ſuperna- 
tural; corporeal, and incorporeal beings; and of ani- 
mate, and inanimate bodies: ſome derive reaſon from 


fancy ; and ſome introduce neutral beings, which are 


neither corporeal, nor 1ncorporeal, but between both ; 
eſpecially they do make general principles of particular 
effects, and abſtract Quality, Motion, Accidents, Fi- 
gure, Place, Magnitude, &&*c. from Matter, which 
cauſes ſo many confuſions and differences in their opt- 
nions ; nor /can it be otherwiſe, becauſe of the irre- 
oularities and diviſions of Natures corporeal actions ; 

and molt of our Moderns do either follow altogether 
the opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, putting them 
onely into a new dreſs, or patch them up with ſome of 
their own, and ſo make a Gallimafry in-Natural Phi- 


lolophy. 
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EXPLANATION 


Some obſcure and doubtful paſſages occurring in the 
Philoſophical Works, hitherto publiſhed 


BY THE 


AUTHORESSE. 


S I have made a beginning in my Philoſophical * 8-4. 

Letters * to clear ſome doubtful paſſages which [ 
marked in my Philoſophical Opinions; ſo I thought it 
neceſſary to ſecond them with theſe following Notes, 
and to add not onely what was forgot in the ſame 
Book, but to explain alſo ſome other paſſages which 
hitherto I obſerved in the mentioned Book of Letters. 
For though] know that it is but in vain to hinder all ob- 
jetions, yet Ile endeavour,as much as lies in me, to pre- 
vent ſuch as might be occafioned by the obſcurity of my 
Writings. No Creature can be fo perfe&t as not 
to commit Errors ſometimes ; and fo may I in my 
Philoſophical Works, where the cauſes of natural 
effects are not obvious to every ones ſenſe : Where- 
fore, if in ſome things, which yet are but few, I have 
altered my Conceptions from thoſe I maintained here- 
tofore, none, | hope, will condemn me for it, but ra- 
ther account me {o great a friend to Truth, thatinſtead 
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of being wedded to my own opinions, as ſome or moſt 
Philoſophers are, whothink tt a great diſgrace to go but 
a hairs breadth from the leaſt tittle of what they have 
once aſſerted, though the Error be as plain as Noon- 
day : | am moſt willing to deſert what hitherto | have 
maintained upon more rational and probable arguments 
then mine, and ſhall joytully embrace whatever I am 
in reaſon convinced to come nearer to I ruth. But find- 
ing, as yet, my opinions grounded upon ſenle and rea- 
ſon, I am reſolved to maintain them fo long, til the 
contrary be proved; and therefore leſt their obſcurity 
occaſion a wrong interpretation in the mind of the Rea- 
der, I have (as mentioned) added an explanation of 
theſe ſollowing Paſlages. 

W henſoever, in my Philoſophical Opinions, I 
ſay Animate Matter and Motion, or the motions of A- 
nmate Matter ;, 1 do not take them to be two diffe- 
rent things, but one and the ſame , and therefore, both 
in my Philoſophical Letters, and theſe preſent Obſer- 
vations, inſtead of that expreſſion, I ſay Corporeal figu- 
rative Motion ; for Self-motion, and Animate Matter, 
are one andthe ſame thing. 

Alſo, when I call * the Animate part of Matter 
the Cauſe of Motion , 1 do not mean that conſidered in 
general, they are two diſtinct things, asa Caule and 
Effect uſes to be ; for, as I ſaid before, Self-moving 
Matter, and Corporeal Self-motion, are equivalent,and 
Genific the ſame ; but 1 ſpeak of particular motions, 


which 
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whi ich are particular actions of Infinite ſelf-moving 
Matter, which 1 call eftes; and are nothing elſe but 
infinite parts of an Infinite whole. 

Again : when 1 name eAnimate and Inanimate 
Matter, my meaning 1s not, that they are two diſtinct 
matters or ſubſtances, as two wholes; but two degrees 
or parts of one onely Matter whoſe Nature is one and 
the ſame, that is, to be materaal. 

Whenl ſay*, that every part or degree of onely 
Matter 1s Infinite, I do not mean the particular effects, 
parts or figures of ſelf-moving Matter , for it is impol- 
ſible that a part or particular figure can be infinite, as 
| have often declared : But I ſpeak of the three prime 
degrees of Matter, which are the conſtitutive princi- 
ples of Nature, and the cauſe of all natural effects, viz. 


the animate ( ſenſitive and rational ) and the inani- 


mate ; which as they are intermixt together, are 1nft- 
nite inthe body or ſubſtance of Nature, that is, they 
make but one infinite, corporeal, ſelf-moving Nature; 
and therefore I deſire that my expreſſion of thementi- 
oned parts, may be underſtood as of united, and not 
as of ſeparated parts; for it is impoſſible almoſt, to con- 
ceivethem divided, mnchleſs to ſeparate them actually 
from each other : and ſince Nature is one infinite bo- 
dy, that is, of an infinite bulk or extenſion, and con- 
liſts of animate and inanimate parts of Matter ; itmuſt 
of neceſſity follow, that theſe mentioned parts are infi- 
nite alſo; for there is no particle of Nature whatever, 


nay, 
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nay,could i it be an Atomegthat conſiſts not of thoſe men- 
tioned parts or degrees. Thus whereloever I name 


9,11, 
finite, not as divided, or ſeveral, but as united in one 


make but one Infinite body of Natur e. 
*58.4 Lee, Alſo when in my Phtloſophical Letters *, TI ſay, chat 
53-53% the Animate part of Matter, conſidered in it ſelf, could 
not produce Infinite effects without the Inanimate, ha- 
ving nothing to work upon, and withal; ſome per- 
haps will think I contradict my ſelf, becauſe in other 
places, | have declared, that the rational part of ani. 
mate Matter works or makes figures in its own degree, 
without the help either of the ſenſitive or inanimate ; 
beſides, it being matter, or material, why ſhould it not 
beable to produce effects init{elf, as well as with other 
parts? To which I anfwer, my opinion is, thatthe 
animate part of Matter, by which I include the ſenſi- 
tive as well as the rational, could not without the 
inanimate part of Matter, produce ſuch infinite vari- 
ety of effects as Nature has, and asare partly ſubject to 
our perception ; for without1t there would benno groſ- 
ſer ſubſtance for the ſenſitive to work on, nor nothing 
for the rational to direct : beſides, there would be no 
fach degrees of Mater as thicker and thinner, rarer 
and denſer,c#c. nor no variety of figures; nay, were 
there no inanimate part of Matttr as well as animate, all 
productions ,. diſſolutions;- and what actions ſoever 
would 


*Part.1.c.4, Infinite degrees of Infinite Matter ®, I call them In- 


body ; producing infinite efteas; for, as I ſatd, t they 
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would be done in an inſtant of time, and aman, or 
any other natural Creature would be produced as ſoon 

as a thought of the mind; wherefore to poite or bal- 

lance the actions of Nature, there muſt of necellity be 

an inanimate, dull, or paſſive degree of Matter, as well 

as there 1s an animate, active and ſelf-moving; and 

this triumvirate of the conſtitutive degrees of materia] 

nature is ſo neceſſary, that Nature could not be what 

ſhe 1s, nor work ({uch vartety of figures, as ſhe doth, 
withoutit 

W hen I ſay *, that Matter cannot know it ſelf, be- « pur... « 
cauſe itisinfinite; I do no not mean as 1f 1t had not ſelf- '* 
knowledg ; for as Matter is ſelf-moving, ſoitis allo ſelf- 
knowing ; nay, that the Inanimate part of Matter has 
alſo ſelt-knowledg, I have ſufficiently declared here- 
tofore; but my meaning 15, that its knowledg cannot 
be limited or circumſcribed ; and that it is an infinite na- 
tural ſelf-knowledg. 

Alſo when in the ſame place I ſay, That Nature hath 
no free-will, and that no change or alteration can be 
made in infinite and eternal Matter ; I mean concern- 
ing its own nature; for Matter cannot go beyond its na- 
ture, that is, change from being Matter to ſomething 
immaterial, or from a natural being, to anon-being , 
nevertheleſs, Nature in her particular actions works 
and changes her effects as ſhe pleales, and according to 


the wiſdom and liberty God hath given her, 
Oo When 
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W hen l lay, that the ſenſitive animate part of Mat- 
cer is the life of the rational ſoul; 1 do not mean, as if 
the rational part wasnot living as well as the ſenſitive , 
but I ſpeak comparatively, in compariſon to man ; . who 
as he has humane life, foul and body, all three con- 
ſtituting or compoſing, but one intire man ; ſo in the 
compoſition of Nature, I name the Inanimate part 
the Body, the Senfiuve, the Lite, andthe Rational, the 
Soul of Nature ; nevertheleſs all parts have life and 
knowledg ; for the inanimate, although it is not ſelf- 
moving, and has not an active life and a perceptive 
knowledg, yet has it life and knowledg according to 
the nature of its degree,that1s, aninnate and fixt ſelf-life 
and ſelf-knowledg ; and the ſenſitive, althoughit is not 
ſo ſubtile, piercing and active a degree of ſelf-moving 
Matter as the rational,yet has 1t an active life and know- 
ledg, according to the Nature of 1ts degree; and it is 
well to be obſerved, that each degree in their various 
commixtures, do never changethetr natures ; for the 
ſenſitive dothnot acquire a rational life and knowledg, 
nor the rational a ſenſitive ; neither does the inanimate 
part get an active life anda verceptive knowledg, for all 
they are ſocloſely commixt, but each retains the nature 
of its degree ; for as one part cannot be another part, ſo 
one parts life and knowledg, cannot become another 
parts life and knowledg; or elle 1t would produce a 
confuſion in Nature and all her actions. 
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"to what place loever, both in my Philoſop! 1cal 
Opinions and Letters, I ſay, that the inanimate part 
of Matter has neither life nor ſelf-knowledg ; I mean, 
it has not an active life and a perceptive ſelf-knowleds, 
ſuch as the animate part of Matter has; for though the 
inanimate part of Matter is moved, yet it is not (ſelf 
moving, but it moves by the help of the animate parts 
of Mater ; which by reaſon of their cloſe and inſepa- 
rable union and commixture, bear it along, in all their 
actions and operations, and chus its motions or actions 
are onely paſſive, not active: Nevertheleſs, although 
it has not (elf-motion,yetmay it have life and ſelf-know- 
ledg, according to its own Nature; for ſelf-knowledg 
does not depend upon motion, but is a fixt and innate 
being : In ſhort, all parts or degrees of Matter are li- 
ving and knowing, but not all are ſelE-moving, but 
onely the animate. 

When 1 fay , that all Matter lives in figures and * ; JOS 
Creatures, and all figures and Creatures lie or live in 
Matter ; I mean, "i Infinite Matter moves figu- 
ratively, and that all Creatares are compoſed by cor- 
poreal figurative motion , for in what places ſoever of 


my Philolophical Works, I fay Figure and Motion, 
I do not mean they are two ſeveral things diſtin&t from 
body , but I underſtand by it , corporeal figurative 


motion, or felf-moving figurative Matter, which is one 
and the ſame. 


When 
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When I fay*, T hat the Rational part of Mater 
lives in the Senſitive, and the Senſfitve in the Inani- 
mate; I do not mean, that one lies within the other 
like as ſeveral Boxes are put together, theleſler in the 
bigger ; but I uſe this expreſſion onely to denote the 
cloſe conjunction of theſe three degrees, and that they 
are inſeparably mixt together, 

Concerning the Chapter of Vacuum in my Philoſo- 
phical Opinions * though I was doubtfulthen which 
opinion to adhereto, yet | have lutficiently declared my 
meaning thereof in the foregoing obſervations, to wit, 
that there can be no vacuity in Natures body, 

When I name fix Principal Motions, viz. Attra- 
ion, Contraction, Dilation, Digeſtion, Retention, 
Expulſion; I do not mean that they are the principles 
of all motions, no more then a circular motion can be 
ſaid the principle of all natural motions, as I have de- 
clared before; for particular motions are but effects of 
ſelf-moving Matter. Burt I call them principal, be- 
cauſe to our humane ſenſe they ſeem to be ſome chief 
forts of motions, in thoſe natural bodies that are ſub- 
je& to our perception ; but there may be infinite other 
ſorts of motions which we know not of ; the ſame may 
be ſaid when ſpeak of the ground of Infinite compo- 
fitions, which is ſymmetry ; and infinite diviſions,which 
is number ; for to ſpeak properly , there's no other 
ground, but ſelf-moving Matter in Nature 


When 
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When I make a diſtinction * between forced, or « pt, Ls, 


Artificial and Natural Motions; as that, for example, 
the motion of a Watch, or a Clock, is artificial, and 
not natural; my meaning isnot, as if artificial moti- 
ons were ſomething ſuper, or przter-natural, and had 
no relationto Nature ; but by the word Natural, I 
underſtand the particular nature of ſome certain figure 
or Creature ; and when ſuch a figure has ſome other 
exterior motions beſides thoſe which are proper to 
its particular nature, cauſed by Art, I call them artifi- 
cial, and do diſtinguiſh them from ſuch motions as are 
proper and natural to it; as for example, mans exte- 
rior natural local motions, are going, leaping, dan- 
cing, running,cc. but not flying; whichis a moti- 
on to Birds, and winged Creatures: Now if a man 
ſhould by ſome Artacquire this motion of flying, and 
imitate ſuch winged Creatures to whom it is natural, 
then it would be an artificial or forced ation to him, 
and nota natural ; alſo the nature of [ron or Steel is not 
to have an exterior progrelsive local motion, ſuch as 
animals and other Creatures have, and therefore the 
motion of the wheels of a Watch is forced,or artificial : 
Nevertheleſs, I ſay, that all theſe motions, although 
they be forced or artificial, do not proceed from ſome 
exterior agent any otherwiſe but occafionally, and that 
all motions whatſoever are intrinſecally inherent in the 
body, or which is in motion ; for motion cannot be 
transferred out of one body 1 into another, but every 
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body moves by i its own motion. Thus the intrinſecal 
principle and caule of all particular, both interior and 
exterior motions or actions, 15 1n the body, whichis in 
motion, even of thoſe we call forced or artificial, and 
proceeds not from ſome exterior agent , but occaſio- 
nally ; . for every part and particle of Nacure is ſelf- 
moving,as conſiſting of a commixture of animate Mat- 
ter; and no motion can be 1mparted without body, by 
reaſon there's no ſuch thing as an incorporeal mo- 
tion. 

When I ſay, T here © noreſt in Nature ; I mean, 
that ai! parts are either moving, or moved ; for al. 
though 11e inanimate part of Matter has no ſelf-mo- 
tion, yet it is moved, and cohiſequently never at reſt, 
Nor can we ſay, thatthingsdoreſt, or have no motion 
at all, when they have not exterior progreſſive motion, 
ſuch as is perceptible by our ſight; for this is but a groſs 
exterior motion ; and a world of Gold niay be as active 
interiouſly, as a world of Air isexteriouſly ; that is,the 
ations of Goldare as alterable, as thoſe of air, 

When, contradicting the opinion of Mr. Hobbes 
concerning voluntary motions, who ſays, T hat volun- 
tary motions,as going fpeaking,moving our lips, depend upon 
a precedent thought of whither, which way, andwhat,C#c. 
[ anſwer, that it implies a contradiction, to call them 
Voluntary Motions, and yet ſay they depend on 
our imagination ; for if the imagination draws them 


tha or that way, how c can they be voluntary © My 


meaning 
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meaning is not as if thoſe actions were not ſelf-attions, 

nor as if there were no voluntary actions at all ; for to 
make a balance between Natures actions, there are 
voluntary, as well as occaſioned actions, both in ſenſe 
and reaſon ; but becaule Mr Hobbs ſays, that thoſe 
actions are depending upon Imagination and Fancy,and 
that Imagination 1s the firſt internal beginning of them, 
which ſers them a going , as the prime wheel of a 
Watch does the reſt : My opinion 15, that after this 
rate they cannot properly be called voluntary, but are 
rather neceſſitated, at leaſt occaſioned by the Mind 
or Fancy ; for 1 oppoſe voluntary actions to thoſe that 
are occaſioned or forced ; which voluntary actions are 
made by the ſc f-moving parts by rote, and of their own 
accord ; but occaſioned actions are made by imitation, 
alchough they are all lelf-actions, thatis, move by their 
own inherent ſelf-mot:on. 


When I ſay, T hat eAnimals by their ſhapes are not phi Opis. 


tied or bound to _ other kind of Creature, either for | up-* 
port or nouriſhnent, as Vegetables are, but are looſe and 
free of themſelves fromall others: My opinion is not, as 
ifthe animal figure were a. fingle figure, preciſed from 
all the reſt of natural parts or figures, or from the body 
of Nature, and ſtood in no needeither of nouriſhment 
or ſupport, but could ſubſiſt of it ſelf without any re- 
ſpect or relation to other Creatures: But I ſpeak com- 
paratively, that in compariſon to Vegetables, or ſuch 
like Creatures, it is more free in its exterior progreſſive 
local 
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local motions x they, which as we lee, being taken 
out of the ground where they grow, wither and changy 
their interior natural figures; for animals, may by a 
vilible progreſſive motion remove from ſuch parts to 
other parts, which Vegetables cannot do : neverthe- 
les Animals depend as much upon other parts and 
Creatures, as others depend on them, both for nou- 
riſhment and reſpiration,e#c. although they may ſub- 
ſiſt without being fixt to ſome certain paits of ground : 
The «truth 1s, ſome animals can hve no more without 


air, then fiſhes can live without water, or Vegetables 
withoutground; fo that all parts muit neceſſarily hve 
with each other, and none can boaſt that it needs not 
the aſſiſtance of any other part, for they are all parts of 
one body. 


When diſcourſing of the growth of an Animal, I 


fay, that attractive motions do gather and draw ſub- 


ſtance proper to and for that figure; I mean, that ſuch 
ſorts of corporeal motions attract and invite by ſympa- 
thy other parts to help to form that Creature , ſo that 
every where by ſeveral ſubſtances, I mean ſeveral parts 
which are particular ſubſtances, that is, corporeal par- 
ticular figures; and by ſeveral places in the ſame Chap- 
ter, I underſtand ſeveral d:lances of parts. 

When in my Philoſophical Letters I do mention 
that all Perception 1 is made by Pattegning, I mean 
chiefly the perception of the exterior ſenſitive organs 
in animals, as ſmelling, hearing, ſceing , taſting, 

couching ; 
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couching ; 2. wholeper Ception, [ mean, is made] by that 
ſort of motion which 1s call'd patterning ; for in my 
Book of Philoſophical Letters, I do onely prove, that 
all perceptions cannot be made by ,one fort of mo- 
tion ; as allo that perception 1s not immediately made 
by the exterior object, but by the perceiving or ſenti- 
ent parts : Nor do treat in it of all kinds or ſorts of 
perceptions belonging to all kinds or ſorts of Creatures 
in Infinite Nature ; for they are too numerous to be 
known by one particular ; How can an Animal tell | 
what perception a Vegetable or Mineral has? We 
may percetve that the Air, which 1s an Element, doth 
pattern out ſound ; - for it is not done by reverberation, 
as preſſure and reaction, by reaſon there will be in ſome 
places, not onely two ſeveral Ecchoes of one ſound, 
but in ſome three, or four; but ſurely one ſound can- 
not be 1n ſeveral diſtant places at one time : Alſo a 
Looking-glaſs, we fee, does pattern out the figure of 
an object ; but yet we cannot be certainly affirmed, 
that either the Glals, or the Air, have the ſame per- 
ceptions which Animals have ; for although their pat- 
terns are alike, yet their perceptions may be different : 
As for example, the picture of a Man may be like its 
original, but yet who knows what perception it has £ 
for though it repreſents the exteriorfigure of an Ant- 
mal, yet it is not of the nature of an Animal; and there- 
any although a man may perceive his oicture, yet he 
knows not what perception the picture has of him; for 
q we 
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we can but judg, by our ſelves of the perceptions of our 
own kind, thatis, of Animal kind ; and not of the per- 
ceptions of other Creatures; for example, I obſerve, 
that the perceptiqn of ny exterior ſenles 15 made by an 
eaſie way of patterning out exterior objects, and ſo 
conclude of the reſt of my own kind, to wit, that the 
perception of their exterior ſenſitive organs, 1s made af- 
ter the ſame manner or way ; nay, [I perceive, that alſo 
ſome perceptions of ſeveral other ſorts of Creatures 
are made by way of patterning, as in the forementioned 
examples of the Air and Glaſs, and 1n Infectious Diſ- 
eales; where ſeveral Creatures will be infected, by one 
object ; which certainly is not by an immediate pro- 
pagation On {o many numerous parts, proceeding from 
the objet, but by imitation of the perceiving parts ; 
but yet I cannot infer from thence, that all perceptions 
in Nature are made by imitation or patterning : for 
ſome may, and lome may not : and although our rati- 
onal perception, being more ſubtil then the ſenſitive, 
may perceive ſomewhat more, and judg better of out- 
ward objects then the ſenfitive; yet it cannor be infal- 
libly aſſured, that it 1s onely ſo, and not otherwiſe; for 
we ſee-that ſome animals are produced out of Vegeta- 
bles, whoſc off-ſpring is not any ways like their produ- 
cer; which proves, that not all actions of Nature are 
made by imitation or patterning. In ſhort, -our rea- 
ſon does obſerve, that all perception in general what- 
ſoever, is made by corporeal figurative ſelt-motion, but 

it 
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it cannot perceive the particular figurative motions 
that make every perception ; and though lome Learn- 
ed are of opinion, that all perceptions are made by preſ- 
ſure and reaction, yet it is not probable to ſenſe and 
reaſon ; for this, being but one ſort of a@ton,would nor 
make ſuch variety of perceptions 1n the infinite parts of 
Nature, as we may percetve there are. 

Whenſoever I ſay, that outward objects work or 
cauſe ſuch or ſuch effeRs in the body ſentient ; 1 do 
not mean, that the objet isthe onely immediate cauſe 
of the changes of thoſe parts in the lentient body ; but 
that it is onely an external or occaſional cauſe, and 
that the effects in the ſentient proceed from 1ts own 1n- 
herent natural motions ; which upon the perception of 
the exterior object, cauſe ſuch effects in the ſentient, as 
are either agreeable to the motions of the objet, and 
that by way of imitation, which is called Sympathy ; or 
difazreeable, whichis calld Antipathy. 
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When I ſay, * Thatthe ſeveral ſenſes of Animals, * z611:0g;.. 


pattern out the ſeveral proprieties of one object; as for 
example, the Tongue patterns out the taſte, the No- 
ſtrils the ſmell; the Ears thenoile ;' the Eyes the exte- 
rior figure, ſhape, colour, cc. and do prove by this, 
that they aredifferent things, dividable from each 0- 
ther; and yet in other places, do affirm, that colour, 
place, figure, quantity or magnitude, vc. are one: 
and the ſame with body, and inſeparable from each 
other, 'tis no contradiction ; for to be dividable from 


fuch 
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7P or ſuch! Darts, and to be dividable from Matter, a are 
ſeveral things : Smell and Taſte, although they. be 
material or corporeal, and cannot be divided from 
Matter, yet there 1s no neceſſity that all parts of Na- 
turemult be ſubject to {mell, or taſte, or that ſuch parts 
muſt have ſuch ſmells, and ſuch taſtes ; for though 
Colour, Place, Taſte, Smell, &&c. are material, and 
cannot be without body; yet may they be conceived by 
our ſenſe and reaſon to be different and ſeveral figures, 
parts or actions ; for as there 1s no ſuch thing as ſin- 
ele parts, or ſingle diviſions in Nature, but all com- 
poſitions, diviſions, changes and alterations, are with- 
in the body of Nature ; and yet there is ſuch a variety 
and difference of natural figures and actions, that one 
figure is not another, nor one action another ; ſo it is 
likewiſe with the mentioned proprieties, or what you'l 
call them; which, although they cannot be ſeparated 
from body or matter, yet they may be altered,changed, 
compoſed and divided with ther parts ſeveral ways, and 
be perceived as various and different actions of Na- 
ture, asthey are; for as one body may have ſeveral 
different 'motions at one and the fame time; ſoit may 
alſo have ſeveral proprieties, though not dividable from 
Matter ( for all that isin Nature, is material; nor can 
there be any ſuch thing as Immaterial accidents, quali- 
ties, properties, and the like.) yet diſcernable by their 
different actions, and changeable by the ſel-moving 
power of Nature, 
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Zur miſtake me not . when I lay they a are ſovera] 


Jiffrenc figures, parts or actions ; bs my meaning 
Is not, as it body and they were different thi ings lc. 


parable from cach other ; or as it Colour, Place, 
Figure, Magnitude , &c. were ſeveral parts of mar- 
ter ; for then it would follow , that ſome parts could 
be without place , ſome without figure, ſome with- 
out colour , &c. which is impoſſible; tor could there 
be a ſingle Atome, yet that Atome would have 
Colour, Place, Figure, Magnitude, &«c. onely 
there would be no motion for want of Parts, and 
conſequently no Perceprion ; But my meaning is , 
Thar the ſeveral propertics of a Body , as for «&x- 
ample, Taſt, Touch, Smell , Sound, being percci- 
ved by the ſeveral ſenſes of Animals, to wit, the 
Taſt by the Tongue, the Smell by the Noſe, and 
Colour and Figure by the Eye , &«c. it proves that 
they are ſeveral corporcal ations : for the Talt is 
not the Smell nor Smell the Sound , nor Sound the 
Colour : Nevertheleſs they are all proprictics of the 
lame body, and no more dividable from body, then 
motion is from body , or body from matter ; onely 
they are made according to the ſcveral compolitions 
and diviſions of parts : And as for Colour, Place, 
Magnitude, Figure, &-c. as I ſaid before, could 
there be an Atome, it would have Colour , Place. 
Figure; and though parts be changed millions of 
ways , yet they cannot loſe Colour, Place and Fi- 
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gure. The truth is, as there are no ſingle finite parts 
in Nature, fo there can neither be ſingle ations, or 
lingle perceptions; bur as the parts or ations of Na- 
ture move in one body, and not {ingly ſeveral infinite 
ways, ſo the ſelt-aQtive parts in one compoſed figure, 
make perceptions of thoſe ſeveral compoſitions in ex- 
terior objetts. 

But ſince my Opinion is, that the Perception of 
the exterior animal ſenſes is made by that ſort of mo- 
tion which is call'd Imitation or Patterning , asfor 
example, that the perception of Seeing is made 
by the ſenſitive, corporeal , figurative motions in the 
Organ of ſight (which is the Eye) by their pattern- 
ing out the figure of an exterior obje&t; ſome perhaps 
will queſtion, how it be poſlible that an eye, as alſo 
a glaſs, which is a more ſolid and denſe body than 
an eye, ſhould pattern out ſo many different figures 
of exterior objects , and yet keep their own figures 
perfect? 

To which I anſwer, firſt, T hat not all the corpo- 
real motions of an Obje&, are perceptible by ani- 
mal ſenſe, which is too grols a ſort of perception to 
perceive them all; for can we ſay that Air, Light, 
Earth , &«c. have no- other motions but what we 
perceive? We obſerve in a Sun-dial , that the light 
removes, but we cannot fee how it removes; and 
therefore our eye cannot perceive all the motions or 
actions of an objet. Next I lay, as for the patterns 
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of the ſenſitive motions , the framing of them is no 
hinderance to thoſe motions that preſerve the organ 
in its being ; for there are many numerous and diffe- 
rent ſorts of motions in one compoſed figure ; and 
yer none is obſtruftive to the other , but each knows 
Irs own work, and they a& all unanimouſly to 
the conſervation of the whole figure; alſo when ſome 
actions change, it is not neceſſary that they muſt all 
change at the ſame time; for if it were fo, there 
would be no difference between the actions of Na- 
ture, nor no difference of figures. 

Again, it may be obje&ted , That if we can per- 
ceive the figure of an obje&, then we mult of ne- 
ceſlity perceive the ſubſtance allo ; figure and body 
being but one thing ; for example, it we can perceive 
the figure of a thought , we mult alſo perceive that 
degree of matter which is named Rational; the ſame 
may be ſaid of the other degrees of matter, the Sen- 
| ſitive and Inanimarte. 

I anſwer , That although the Figures are percei- 
ved; yet the degree of matter cannot be perceived, 
at leaſt not in all objects, nor by all our ſenſitive 
organs ; for though the eye perceives light, yetit does 
not perceive what light is made of, neither does the 
Ear perceive it , but onely the Eye; allo the Ear 
perceives found , yet the Eye does not; nor does 
the Ear know or perceive the proper and immediate 
motions and parts that make the ſound. Again, al- 
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though the Eye, or rather the ſenſitive motions 
that make the perception of ſight, perceive the light 
of fire, yet they do not perccive the heat thereof, 
which is onely ſubjzet to Touch; the ſame may 
be ſaid of Smell and T aſt; fo that nor all the parts 
are ſubje& to one ſenſe; and it this be onely in one 
ſort of Creatures , what difference of perception may 
there be in the infinite parts of Nature ? The truth 
our humane perceprion is f{inted, io that we 
but thoſe that are with- 


Is, 
cannot perceive all objeQs, 
in the compals of being p-rccived by our ſenſes; nay 
it is without queſtion , but tar there are more per- 
ceptions in man than theſe Five, becaulc there are 
Numerous different perceptive parts, which have all 
their peculiar perceptions which we do nor know of, 
what they are, nor how they are made. But, as I 
laid before, although the figure may be perceived, 
yet the ſubſtance may not ; and yet this does not 
prove that figure and body are not one thing; for 
though ſuch a figure is not bound to ſuch parts, yet 
parts cannot be figurelels, no more then iigure can 
be bodilels; and the change of figures is not an anni- 
hilation or a total ſeparation of figure trom body; a 
mans face may change trom being red , to pale, and 
from pale to red , and yet the ſubſtance of his face 
may remain the ſame; the like may be {aid of the figures 
in our Eyes, or of the figures made by a Looking- 


glaſs, of exterior objeas, they may change, and 
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yet the Eye remain perfe&; and although «the ſub- 
rileſt corporeal motions cannot be perceived by us 
fo perfeQtly as the groſler ations of Nature, yet we 
cannot but know by our rational perception; that 
there are ſuch fubtile ations which are no wayes 
ſubje& to our exterior, ſenſitive perception : For 
though all ations of Nature are perceptive , yetnone 
can be. more agil and aQtive then the rational; and 
next to them, rione more but the ſenſitive ation of 
imitation and patterning; for as we may perceive, 
the actions of produttion, diſſolution, growth, de- 
cay , ©. are far more flower then the aCtions of 
patterning or copying out of exterior objects, by 
reaſon thoſe forts of aftions are groſs, but thele 
are ſubti}, purer and finer, and therefore quicker 
and agjler. 
- Bur ſome may ask, Whether in the ſenſitive a- 
&ion of imitating or patterning out the figures of 
forreign objets , there be inanimate matter mixt 
with it ? | = 

I anſwer, Yes; for 'tis impoſſible that one ſhould 
either be, or work without the other, by reaſon it 
is the propriety of the ſenſitive corporeal motionst0 
work upon, and with the inanimate parts, and the 
chief difference that is berween the rational and ſen- 
fitive parts; for the rational can a& within their own 
degree of matter, but the ſenſitive are always incum- 
bred with labouring on the inanimate, and cannot 
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work ſo as the rational do. 

But then they! fay, It the ſenfitive parts 4 FA 
incumbred with the inanimate, how is it poſſible 
that they can make ſuch quick perceptions as we ob- 
ſerve they do? 

I anſwer; There are many kinds and ſorts of ths 
ceptions , whereof ſome are ſlower, and ſome quick- 
er then others, according to the Greral degrees of 
groſsneſs and purity of the inanimate parts; ſo that 
we have no reaſon to wonder at the variety of per- 
ceptions, and how ſome come to be quicker , and 
ſome ſlower ; for ſome parts of inanimate matter 
may be fo pure and fine, that, were they ſubje& to 
our perception , we ſhould take them to be parts of 
the Animate degree. 

Laſtly; Some might ſay, That although theſen- 
ſitive degree of matter be not the ſame with the ina- 
nimate, yet they being fo cloſely intermixt, as I have 
deſcribed , may by a voluntary agreement, alter 
the parts of Nature as they pleale, as, from a V egeta- 
ble into a Mineral; from a Mineral into an Ani- 
mal, ec. and that either of their own accord , or 
by imitation. 

I anſwer; It may be poſlible in Nature , but yet 
it is not probable that they do ſo, by reaſonall the 
ſelf-moving parts do not in all compoſed figures work 
agreeably , or alike ; but their ations are .for the 


moſt part poiſed by Oppoſites, not only in infinite 
Na- 
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Nature, but alſo in all compoſed figures, elpecially 
thoſe that conſiſt of different parts: Beſides, the ra- 
cionat parts of matter being the ſurveighing, order- 
ing and deligning:; parts; do not ſuffer them in ſuch 
ations to work-as they. pleale, but order them all ac. 
cording to the Wiſdom of Nature; and though ſome- 
times it may happen that they work or move Irregular- 
ly,yerthatisnot perpetualinall actions, but ſometimes; 
for whereloever is croſſing and oppoſition, theremulſt 
of neceſſity be ſometimes irregularities and diſorders. 
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When in my Philoſophical Letters, I ſay, That s. :. 


there is difference between Life and Knowleds; by 
Life I underſtand Senſe, or the ſenſitive parts of 
matter; and by Knowledg Reaſon, or the Rationa] 
parts of Matter ; not as if the ſenſitive parts had not 
Knowledg as well as the rational, or the rational Life 
as well as the ſenſitive; but I ſpeak comparatively, 
in the ſame ſenſe as I name the ſenſitive part the Life, 
the rational the Soul, and the inanimate the Body of 
Nature. 


And thus much for the preſent. 


There may be many more the like places in my 
Philoſophical Works , eſpecially my Philoſophical 
and Phyſical Opinions, which may ſeem dubjous 
and obſcure; bur I will not trouble you now with 
a long Commentary or Explanation of them; bur if 
God grant me life, -I intendto reCtifie that mention- 
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ed Book of Philoſophical - Opinions, in the beſt 
manner I can ; becauſe it contains the Ground of my 
Philoſophy, in which I hope there will be no la- 
bour loſt, but it will facilitate the Underſtanding of the 
Reader , and render my Conceptions caſte. and intel- 
ligible , which is the onely thing I am at, andlabous 


for. 
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| ON HER So 
New Blazing World. 
Ur Elder World, with all their Skill and Arts, 
Could but divide the Worldinto three Parts: 


Columbus then for Navigation fam'd, 


Found a new World, America'tis nam'd : 


' Now this new World was found, it was not made, 
Onely diſcovered, lying in Times ſhade. 

Then what are You, havingno Chaos found 

To make a World, or any ſuch leaſt ground? 

But your creating Faricy, thought it fit 

Tomake your World of Nothing, but pure Wit. 
Your Blazing-world, beyond the Stars mounts higher, 
Enlightens all with a Celeſtial Fier. 


William Newcaſtle. 
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£ F you wonder, that T ; join a work of 
Fancy to my ſerious Philoſophical 
S Contemplations ; think not that it i} 
ES Out of a drſparagement to Philsſophy. 
4 Wi | MO or out of an opinion, a3 if this noble 
* ſtudy were but a Fiftion of the Mind: 
for though Philoſophers may err in ſearching and enqui- 
ring after the Cauſes of Natural Effels, and many time\ 
embrace falſhoods for Truths , yet this doth nat prove,that 
the Ground of Philoſophy is meerly Fittion, but the error 
proceeds from the different motions of Reaſon, which cauſe 
dfſerent Opinions in different parts, and in ſome are more 
irregular then in others, for Reaſon being dividable, be- 
cauſe material, cannot move in all parts alike ; and fince 
theie 1s but one Truth in Nature,' all thoſe that hit not 
this Trath, doerr, ſome more, ſome leſs ; for though ſome 
my come nearer the mark then others, which makes their, 
Cpinions ſeem more probable and rational then others , ; Jet 


as long as they [werve from this onely T ruth, they ard is 
b * the 


the wrong': N evertheleſs, all do ground their Opinions 
upon Reaſon ; that is, upon rational probabilittes, atleaſt, 
they think they do : But Fictions are an iſſue of mans 
Fancy, framed in bu own Mind, according 2s be pleaſes, 
witbout regard, whether the thing, he fancies, be really exi- 
ſtent without his mind or not, ſo that Reaſon ſearches the 
depth of Nature, and enquirrs after the true Cauſes of 
Natural Effetts , but Fancy creates of its own accord 
whatſoever it pleaſes, and delights in its own work. The 
end of Reaſon, us T ruth, the end of Fancy, t Fitlion: 
But miſtake me not, when I diſtinguiſh Fancy from Rea- 
ſon ; I meannot as if Fancy were not made by the Ratio- 
nal parts of Matter ; but by Reaſon I underſtand a ra- 
tional ſearch and enquiry into the cauſes of natural effetts 
and by Fancy a voluntary creation or produttion of the 
Mind, both being effefts, or rather ations of the rational 
part of Matter , of which, as that is a more profitable and 
uſeful fludy then this, ſo it ts alſo more laborious and diffi- 
cult, and requires ſometimes the help of Fancy, to recre- 
ate the Mind, and withdraw it from its more ſerious Con- 
templations. 

And this u thereaſon, why I added this Piece of Fancy 
to my Philoſophical Obſervations, and joined them as two 
Worlds at the ends of their Poles ; both for my own ſake, 
to divert my ſludious thoughts, which I employed in the 
Contemplation thereof, and to delight the Reader with 
variety, which -u always pleaſmg. But leſt my Fancy 
fool ſtray top much, I choſe ſuch a Fition as would be 


agreeable 


OO — 


agrecable to the ſubject I treated of in the former parts , is 
a Deſcription of a New Worid, not ſuch as Lacian's; 
or the French- man's World in the Moon , but a World of 
my own ( reating which I call the Blazing-World : T be 
firſt part whereof is Romancical, the ſecond Philolo- 
phical, and the third 1s meerly Fancy, or ("as I may call 
it ) Fantaſtical ; wbich if it add any ſatisfaftion to you, 
I ſhall account my ſelf a Happy Creatoreſs ; if not, I 
muſt be content to live a melancholly Life in my own 
World, I cannot call it a poor World, if poverty be one- 
ly want of Gold, Silver, and Fewels ; for there u more 
Gold in it then all the Chymiſls ever did, and ( as I 
verily believe ) will ever be able to make. As for the 


Rocks of Diamonds, I wiſh with all my ſoul they might be 


ſhared amongſt my noble female friends, and upon that con- 
dition, I would willingly qait my part ; and of the Gold I 
ſhould onely defire ſo much as might ſuffice to repair my 
N oble Lord and Husband's Loſſes : For ] am not Cove- 


tous, but as Ambitious as ever any of my Sex was, in, oj 


can be , which makes, that though I cannot be Henry the . 
Fifth, or Charles the Second, yet T endeavour to be 


Margaret the Firſt, and although I have neither power, 
time nor occaſion to conquer the world as Alexander and 
C xfar did ; yet rather then not to be Miſtreſs of one,ſmce 
Fortune and the Fates would give me none, I have made 
a World of my own: for which no body, T hope, will blame 
me, ſince it #s in every ones power to do the like. © 
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DESCRIPTION 


V ORED, 


The Blazing World. 


WL Merchant travelling into a forreign 
Country, fell extreamly in Love 
with a young Lady . but being 
a ſtranger in that Nation, and 
F beneath her both in Birth and 
Wealth, he could have but lictle 
hopes of obtaining his deſire ; however his love grow- 
ing more and more vehement upon him, even tothe 
lighting of all difficulties, he relolved at laſt to fteal 
her away ; which he had the better opportunity to do, 


| becauſe her Fathers houſe was not far from the Sea, 
B and 
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and ſhe often uſing to gather ſhells upon the ſhore, ac- 
companied not with abovetwo or three of her ſervants, 
it encouraged him the more to execute his deſign, 
Thus coming one time with a little light Veſſel, not 
unlike a Packet-boat, mann'd with ſome few Sea-men, 
and well vicualled, for fear of ſome accidents, which 
might perhapsretard their journey, to the place where 
ſhe uſed to repair,he forced her away: But when he fan- 
cied himſelf the happieſt man of the World, he proved 
to be the moſt unfortunate ; for Heaven frowning at his 
theft, raiſed ſuch a Tempeſt, as they knew not what 
to do, or whither to ſteer their courſe; lothatche Veſ- 
ſel, both by its own lightneſs, and the violent motion 
of the Wind, was carried as {wift as an Arrow out of 
a Bow, towards the North-pole, and in a ſhort time 
reached the Icy Sea, where the wind forced it amongſt 
huge pteces of Ice; but being little, and light, it did 
by afsiſtance and favour of the Gods to this virtuous 
Lady, foturn and wind through thoſe precipices, as if 
it had been guided by ſome Experienced Pilet, and 
Skilfal Mariner : But alas ! thoſe few men which 
were im 1t, not knowing whither they went, nor what 
was to be done in ſo ſtrange an adventure, and not 
being provided for ſo cold a Voyage, were all frozen to 
death, the young Lady onely, by the light of her 
Beauty, the heat of her Youth, and Protection of the 
Gods, remaining alive: Neither was it a wonder that 
the men did freeze todeath; for they were notonely 
driven 
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driven to the very end or point of the Pole of that 
World, but even to another Pole of another World, 
which joined cloſetoit; ſo that the cold having a dou- 
ble ſtrength at the conjunction of thoſe two Poles, was 
inſupportable : At laſt, the Boat till paſsing on, was 
forced into another World ; for it is impoſvsible to 
round this Worlds Globe from Pole to Pole, fo as we 
do from Eaſt to Welt, becaule the Poles of the other 
World, joining tothe Poles of this, donot allow any 
further paſſage to {urround the World that way ; but 
if any one arrives to either of theſe Poles, he is either 
forced to return, or to enter into another World , and 
leaſt you ſhould {cruple at it, and think, if it were thus, 
thoſe that live at the Poles would exther ſee two Suns at 
one time, or elſe they would never want the Suns light 
for ſix months together, as it 1s commonly believed; 
You muſt know, that each of theſe Worlds having 
its own Sun to enlighten it, they move each one in 
their peculiar circles; which motion is {o juſt and ex- 
act, that neither can hinder or obſtruct the other; for 
they do not exceed their Tropicks, and although they 
ſhould meet, yet we 1n this world cannot ſo well per- 
cerve them, by reaſon of the brightaeſs of our Sun, 
which being nearerto us, obſtructs the ſplendor of che 
Suns .of the other Worlds, they being too far off tobe 
diſcerned by our optick perception, except we uſe very 
good Teleſcopes, by which skilful Aſtronomers have 


often obſerved two or three Suns at once. 
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But to return to the wandering Boat, and the diſtre{ 
ed Lady, ſhe ſeeing all the Men dead, found-fmall 
comfort in life ; their bodies which were preſerved all 
that while from putrefaction and ſtench, by the extre- 
mity of cold, began now to thaw , and corrupt ; 
whereupon ſhe having not ſtrength enough to fling 
then»over-board, was forced to remove out of her 
ſmall Cabine, upon the deck, to avoid that nauſeous 
ſmell; and finding the Boat ſwim between two plains 
of Ice, as a ſtream thatruns betwixt two ſhores,  atlaſt 
perceived land, but covered all with ſnow : from 
which came walking 'upon the Ice ſtrange Creatures, 
in ſhape like Bears, onely chey went upright as men ; 
thoſe Creatures coming near the Boat, catched hold of 
it with their Paws, that ſerved them inſtead of hands ; 
ſome two or three of them entred firſt ; and when they 
came out, the reſt went in one after another, at laſt 
having viewed and obſerved all that was in the Boat, 
they ſpake to each other in a language which the Lady 
did not underſtand, and having carried her out of the 
Boat, ſunkit, together with the dead men. 

The Lady now finding her ſelf tn ſo ftrange a place, 
and amongſt ſuch a wonderful kind of Creatures, was 
extreamly ſtrucken with fear, and could entertain no 
other Thoughts, but that every moment her life was to 
be a ſacrifice to their cruelty ; but thoſe Bear-like 
Creatures, how terrible ſoever they appear'd to her 
ſight, yet were they ſo far from exerciſing any cruelty 
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upon her, that rather they ſhewed her all civiliry and 
kindneſs imaginable; for ſhe being not able togo up- 
on the ice, by reaſon of its ſlipperineſs, they took her 
vp in their rough armes, and carried her into their 
City, where inſtead of houſes; they had Caves under 
ground ; and as ſoon as they enter the Ciry, both 
Males and Females, young and old, flockt togtther 
to ſee this Lady, holding up their pavvs in admiration z 
at laſt having brought her into a certain large and ſpa- 
cious Cave, which they intended for het reception; 
they left her to the cuſtody of the Females, who en- 
tertained her with all kindneſs and reſpe&, and gave 
| her ſuch victuals as they were uſed to cat; but ſeeing 
her conſtitution neither .agreed with the temper of that 
Climate, nor their Diet, they were reſolved to carry 
her into another [ſland ofa warmer temper ; in which 
were men like Foxes, onely walking in an upright 
ſhape, who received their neighbours the Bear-men 
with great civility and courtſhip, very much admi- 
ring this beauteous Lady, and having diſcourſed ſome 
while together, agreed at laſt ro make her a preſent 
to the Emperour of their world ; to which end, after 
ſhe had made fome ſhort ſtay in the ſame place, they 
brought her croſs that Iſland to a large River, whoſe 
ftreamrun ſmooth and clear, like Chryſtal; in which 
were ntzmerous Boats, much like our Fox-traps ; in 
one whereof ſhe was carried, ſome of the Bear- 
and Fox-men waiting on her ; and as ſoon as they had 
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croſſed the River, they came into an Iſland where 
there were Men which had heads, beaks, and feathers, 
like Wild-geeſe, onely they went in an upright ſhape, 
like the Bear-men and Fox-men ; their rumps they 
carried between their legs, their wings were of the ſame 
length with their bodies, and their tails of an indiffe- 
rent fize, trailing after them like a Ladies Garment ; 
and after the Bear- and Fox-men had declared 
their intention and deſign to their. neighbours, the 
Geeſe- or Bird-men, ſome of them joined. to the 
reſt,” and attended the Lady through that Iſland, till 
they came to another great and large River, where 
there was a preparation made of many Boats, much like - 
Birds neſts, onely of a bigger ſize; and having croſt 
that River, they arrived into another Iſland, which 
was of a pleaſant and mild temper, full of Woods, and 
the inhabitants thereof were Satyrs, who received 
both the Bear- Fox- and Bird-men, with all reſpect 
and civility ; and after ſome conferences ( for they all 
underſtood each others language ) ſome chief of the 
Satyrs joining to them, accompanied the Lady out 
of that Iſland to another River, wherein were very 
handſome and commodious Barges ; and having croſt 
that River, they entered into a large and ſpacious - 
Kingdom, the men whereof were of a Gralfs-green 
complexion, who entertained them very kindly, and 
provided all conveniences for their further voyage: 


hicherto they had onely croſt Rivers, but now they 
could 
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could.n not avoid the open Seas any y longer : wherefore 
they made their Ships and tacklings ready to ſail over 
into. the Iſland; where the Emperor of their Blazing - 
world. (for fo 1t was call'd) kept his reſidence ; very 
good Navigators: they were; and though they had no 
knowledg of the Load-ſtone, or Needle, or pendulous 
Watches, yet (which was as ſerviceable to them) they 
had ſubtile obſervations, and great practice - in ſo much 
that they could not onely. tell the depth of the Sea in 
every place, but where there were ſhelves of Sand, 
Rocks, and other obſtructions to be avoided by skilfull 
and experienced Sea-men : Beſides, they were excel- 
lent Augurers, which skill-they counted more neceſ- 
fary and beneficial then the ule of Compaſſes, Cards, 
Watches,; and the like ; but above the reſt, they had 
an extraordinary Art, much to be: taken notice of by 
experimental Philoſophers, and that: was a certain En- 
cine, which would draw in a great quanty of air, and 
ſhoot forth wind with a great force; this Engine ina 
calm, they placed behind their ſhips, and in aſtorm, 
before ; for it ſerved againſt the raging waves, like 
Canons againſt an hoftile Army, or beſieged Town ; 
it would batter and beat the waves 1n pieces, were they 
as high as ſteeples; and as ſoon as a breach was made, 
they forced their paſſagethrough, in ſpight even of the 
moſt farious wind; uſing two of thoſe Engins at every 
Ship, one. before; to: beat off the - waves, .and another 
behind t to drive it on; fo that the artificial wind had the 

| better 
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better of the natural ; for it had a greater advantage of 
the waves then the natural of the ſhips; the natural be- 
ing above the face of the water, could not without a 
down-right motion enter or prels into the ſhips; where. 
as the artificial with a ſideward motion did pierce into 
the bowels of the waves : Moreover; it is to beobſer- 
ved, that in a great tempeſt they would join their ſhips 
in battle array, and when they feared wind and waves 
would be too ſtrong for them, if they divided their 
ſhips, they joined asmany together as the compaſs or 
advantage of the places of the liquid Element would 
give them leave ; for their ſhips were ſo ingeniouſly 
contrived, that they could faſten them together as cloſe 
as a honey-comb without waſte of place; and being 
thus united; no wind nor waves were able to ſeparate 
them. The Emperors ſhips were all of Gold, but the 
Merchants and Skippers of Leather, the Golden ſhips 
were not much heavier then ours of Wood, by reaſon 
they were neatly made, and required not ſuch thickneſs, 
neither were they troubled with Pitch, Tar, Pumps, 
Guns, and the like, which make our Wooden-ſhips 
very heavy ; for though they were not all of a piece, 
| yetthey were ſo well ſodder'd, that there was no fear of 
leaks, chinks, or clefts; and as for Guns, there was 
no'uſe of them, becauſe they had no other enemies but 
the winds; but the Leather ſhips were not altogether 
fo ſure, although much lighter ; beſides, they were 
pitched to keep out water. ; 
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Having thus prepared and order'd their Navy, they 
went on in deſpight of Calm or Storm, and though 
the Lady at fir{t fancied herſelf ina very fad condition; 
and her mind was much tormented with doubts and 
fears, not knowing. whether this Rrange adventure 
would tend to her fafety or deſtruction, yet ſhebeing 
withal of a generous ſpirit, and ready wit, conſidering 
what dangers ſhe had paſt, and finding thoſe forts of 
men civil-and diligent attendants to her, took courage; 
and endeavoured to learn their language ; which after 
ſhe had obtained ſofar, that partly by ſome words and 
ſigns ſhe was able to apprehend their meaning, ſhe was 
ſo far from beingatfraid of them, that ſhe thought her 
ſelf not onely ſafe, but very happy 1n their company : 
By which we may fee, that Novelty diſcompoſes the 
mind, but acquaintance ſertles it in peace and tranquil 
lity. Aclaſt; having paſled by ſeveral rich Iflandsand 
Kingdoms, they went towards Paradiſe, which was 
the ſeat of the Emperor ; and coming in fight of ic, re- 
joyced very much ,; the Lady at firſt could perceive no- 
thing but high Rocks, which ſeemed to touch the 
Skies ; and. although they appeard not of anequal 
heigth, yet they ſeemed to be all one piece, without 
partitions ; but at laſt drawing nearer, ſhe perceiveda 
clift, which was a part of thoſe Rocks, out of which 
ſhe ſpied coming forth a great number of Boats, -which 
afar off ſhewed like a company of Ants, marching one 
after another ; the Boats appeared like rhe holes ot 
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artitions in a Honey-comb, and whci joined together, 
ſtood as cloſe; the men were of ſeveral complexions, 
but none like any of our World ; and when both the 
Boats and Ships met, they ſaluted and ſpake to each 0- 
ther very courteouſly ; for there was but one language 
in all that world, nor no more but one Emperor, to 
whom they all ſubmitted with the greateſt duty and 0- 
bedience, which made them live in a continued peace 
and happineſs, not acquainted with other forreign 
wars, or home-bred inſurrections. The Lady now 
being arrived at this place, was carried out of her Ship 
into one of thoſe Boats, and conveighed through the 
fame paſſage (for there was no other) into that part of 
the world where the Emperor did reſide; which part 
was very pleaſant, and of a mild temper : within it ſelf 
it was divided by a great number of vaſt and large Ri- 
vers, allebbing and flowing, into ſeveral Iſlands of un- 
equal diſtance from each other, which in moſt parts 
were as pleaſant, healthful, rich, and fruitful, as Na- 
ture could make them ; and, as I mentioned before, 
ſecure from all forreign invaſions, by reaſon there was 
but one way to enter, and that like a Labyrinth, 6 
winding and turning among the rocks, that no other 
Veſſels but ſmall Boats, could paſs, carrying not above 
three paſſengers at a time : On each ſide all along this 
narrow and winding River, there were ſeyeral Cities, 
fome of Marble, ſome of Alabaſter, ſome of Agar, 
forne of Amber, ſome of Coral, and ſome of other 
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precious materials not known in our world, all which 
after the Lady had paſſed, ſhe came to the Imperial 
City, named Paradiſe, which appeared in form like 
ſeveral [{lands; for Rivers did run betwixt every ſtreet, 
which together with the Bridges, whereof there was 
a great number, were all paved , the City it ſelf was 
buile of Gold, and their Architectures were noble, 
ſtately, and magnificent , not like our Modern, but like 
thoſe in the Romans time ; for our Modern Buildings 
are like thoſe houſes which Children uſe to make of 
Cards, one ſtory above another, fitter for Birds, then 
Men ; but theirs were more large, and broad, then 
high ; the higheſt of chem did not exceed two ſtories, 
beſides thoſe rooms that were under-ground, as Cel- 
lars, and other offices. 'T he Emperors Palace ſtood 
upon an indifferent aſcent from the Imperial City ; ar 
the top of which aſcent was a broad Arch, ſupported 
by ſeveral Pillars, which went round the Palace, and 
contained four of our Engliſh miles in compaſs : wpen 
the topof the Arch ſtood the Emperors Guard, which 
conſiſted of ſeveral ſorts of men ; at every half mile was 
a Gate to enter, and every Gate was of a different 
faſhion; the firſt, which allowed a paſſage from the 
Imperial City into the Palace, had on either hand a 
Cloyſter, the outward part whereof ſtood upon Ar- 
ches ſuſtained by Pillars, but the inner part was cloſe: 
Being entred through the Gate, the Palace it ſelf ap- 
pear'd in its middle like the Ile of a Church, a mile and 
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a half long, and halfa mile broad; the roof of it was all 
arched, and reſted upon Pillars, lo artificially placed, 
that a ſtranger would loſe himſelf therein without a 
Guide; at the extream ſides,that is, between the outward 
and inward part of the Cloyſter, were Lodgings for 
Attendants, and in the midſt of the Palace, the Em- 
perors own rooms ; whoſe lights were placed at the 
top of every one, becauſe of the heatof the Sun: the 
Emperors appartement for State was no more incloſed 
thenthereſt; onely an Imperial T hrone wasin every 
appartement, of which the ſeveral adornments could 
not be perceived until one enterd, becauſe the Pillars 
were ſojuſt oppoſite to one another, that all the adorn- 
ments could not be ſeen at once. T he firſt part of the 
Palace was, as the Imperial City , all of Gold, and 
when it came to the Emperors appartement, it was ſo 
rich with Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, and the like pre- 
cious ſtones, that it ſurpaſſes my skill to enumerate them 
all. Amongſt the reſt, the Imperial Room of State 
appear'd moſt magnificent ; it was paved with green 
Diamonds ( for in that World are Diamonds of all 
colours) ſo artificially,as it ſeemed but of one piece ; the 
Pillars were ſet with Diamonds ſo cloſe, and in ſuch a 
manner, that they appear'd moſt Glorious to the light, 
between every Pillar was a bow or arch of a_ certain 
fort of Diamonds, the like whereof our World does 
not afford ; which being placed 1n every one of the ar- 
ches in ſeveral rows, ſeemed juſt like ſo many Rain- 
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bows of ſeveral different colours. The roof of the 
Arches wasof blew Diamonds, and in the midit there-- 
of was a Carbuncle,which repreſented the Sun; the ri- 
ſing and ſetting Sun at the Eaſt and Weſt ide of the 
room were de of Rubies. Outof this room there 
was a paſlage into the Emperors Bed-chamber, the 
walls whereof were of Jet, and the floor of black 
Marble ; the roof was of mother of Pearl, where the 
Moon and Blazing-ſtars were repreſented by white 
Diamonds, and his Bed was made of Diamonds and 
Carbuncles. 

No ſooner was the Lady brought before the Em- 
peror, but he conceived her to be ſome Goddeſs, and 
offered to worſhip her ; which ſherefuſed, telling him, 
( for by that time ſhe had pretty well learned their lan- 
guage) that although ſhe came out of another world; 
yet was ſhe but a mortal; at which the Emperor re- 
joycing, made her his Wite, and gave her an abſolute 
power torule and govern all that World as ſhe plea- 
ſed. But her ſubjets, who could hardly be per- 
ſwaded to believe her mortal, tender'd her all the ve- 
neration and worſhip due toa Deity. 

Her accouſtrement after ſhe was made Empreſs, 
was as followeth : On her head ſhe wore a Cap of 
Pearl, and a Half-moon of Diamonds juſt before it; 
on the top of her Crown came ſpreading over a broad 
Carbuncle, cut in the form of the Sun; her Coat 
was of Pearl, mixtwith blew Diamonds, and fringed 
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with redo Ones ; her Buskins and Sandals were of 'f green 
Diamonds : ta her left hand ſhe held a Buckler, to lig- 
nifie the Defence of her Domintons; which Buckler was 
made of that fort of Diamond as has ſeveral different 
Colours ; and being cut and made 1n the form of an 
arch, ſhewed like a Rain-bow ; In her right hand ſhe 
carried a Spear made of a white Diamond, cut like the 
rail ofa Blazing-ſtar, which ſignified that ſhe was ready 
to allault thoſe that proved her Enemues. 

None was allowed to uſe or wear Gold but thoſe 
of the Imperial race, which were the onely Nobles of 
the State; nor durſt any one wear Jewels but the Em- 
peror, the Empreſs, and their Eldeſt Son, notwith- 
ſtanding that they had an infinite quantity both of 
Gold aid precious Stones in that World , for they 
had larger extents of Gold, then our Arabian Sands , 
their pretious Stones were Rocks, and their Diamonds 
of ſeveral Colours; they aſed no coyn, but all their 
Traffick was by exchange of ſeveral Commodities, 

Their Prieſts and Governours were Princes of the 
[Imperial Blood, and made Eunuches for that pur- 
poſe ; and as for the ordinary fort of men in that part 
of the World where the Emperor reſided, they were 
of ſeveral Complexions ; not white,black,tawny,olive- 
or aſh-coloured ; but ſome appear of an Azure, ſome 
of a deep Purple, ſome of a Graſs-green, ſome of a 
Scarlet, ſome of an Orange-colour, &#c. Which Co- 
lours and Complexions, whether they were made by 
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the bare reflection of light, without the alsiſtance ot 
ſmall particles,or by the help of well-ranged and ordet'd 
Atomes;or by a continual agitation of little Globules; or 
by ſome preſsing and reacting motion, I am not able to 
determine. Thereſt of the Inhabitants of that VW orld, 
were men of ſeveral ditterent ſorts, ſhapes, figures, dil- 
poſitions, and humors, as [ have already made mention 
heretofore ; ſome were Bear-men, ſome Worm-men, 
ſome Fiſh- or Mear-men, otherwiſe called Syrenes; 
ſome Bird-men, ſome Fly-men, ſome Ant-men, ſome 
Geeſe-men, ſome Spider-men, ſome Lice-men, ſome 
Fox-men, ſome Ape-men, ſome Jack-daw-men, ſome 
M agpie-men, ſome Parrot-men, ſome Satyrs, ſome 
Gyants, and many more, which I cannotall remember , 
and of theſe ſeveral ſorts of men, each followed ſuch a 
profeſsion as was molt proper for the nature of theit 
ſpecies, which the Empreſs encouraged them in, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that had applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
ſeveral Arts and Sciences; for they were as ingenious 
and witty in the invention of profitable and uſeful Arrts, 
as we are in our world, nay, more; and to that end 
ſhe erected Schools, and founded ſeveral Societies. 
The Bear-men were to be her Experimental Philo- 
fophers, the Bird-men her Aſtronomers, the Fly- 
Worm- and Fiſh-men her Natural Philoſophers, the 
Ape-men her Chymilts, the Satyrs her Galenick Phy- 
ficians, the Fox-men her Poluitians, the Spider- and 
Lice-men her Mathemarticians, the Jackdaw- Magpie- 
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and Parrot-men her Orators and Logicians, the Gy- 
ants her Architects, ec. But holes all things, ſhe 
having got a ſoveraign power from the Fmperee over 
all the World, deſired to be informed both of the man- 
ner oftheir Religion and Government, and to that end 
ſhe called the Prieſts and States-men, to give her an 
account of either. Of the States-men ſhe enquired, 
firſt, Why they had ſo few Laws* To which they 
anſwered, T hat many Laws made many Diviſions, 
which moſt commonly did breed factions, and act laſt 
brake out into open wars. Next, ſhe asked, Why 
they preferred the Monarchical form of Goverment 
before any other © They anſwered, That as it was 
natural for one body to have but one head, ſoit was 
alſo natural for a Politick body to have but one Gover- 
nor; and that a Common-wealth, which had many 
Corman was like a Monſter * many heads : be- 
ſides, ſaid they, a Monarchy 1s a divine form of Go- 
vernment, and agrees moſt with our Religion; for as 
there is but one God, whom we all unanimouſly wor- 
{hip and adore with one Faith, ſo weare reſolved to have 
but one Emperor, towhom we all ſubmit with one 0- 
bedience. 

Then the Empreſs ſeeing that the ſeveral ſorts of her 
Subjects had each their Churches apart, asked the 
Prieſts whether they were of ſeveral Religions * They 
anſwered her Majeſty, T hat there was no more but 
one Religion in all that World, nor no diverſity of 

opinions 
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ſeveral ſorts of men, yet had they all but one opinion 


concerning the Worſhip and Adoration of God. The 


Empreſs asked them, W hether they were Jews, Turks, 
or Chriſtians * We do not know, faid they, what Re. 
ligions thoſe are ; but we do all unanimouſly acknow- 
ledg, worſhip and adore the Onely, Omnipotent, and 
Eternal God, with-all reverence, ſubmiſsion, and du- 
ty. Again, the Empreſs enquired, Whether they 
had ſeveral Forms of Worſhip & They anſwered, 
No: For our Devotion and Worſhip conſiſts onely 
in Prayers, which we frame according toour ſeveral 
neceſsities, in Petitions, Humihations, Thankſgj- 
ving, &c, Truly, replied the Empreſs, I thought 
you had been either Jews, or Turks, becauſe I neyer 
perceived any Women in your Congregations ; But 
what is the reaſon, you bar them from your religious 
Aſſemblies * It is not fit, ſaid they, that Men and 
Women ſhould be promiſcuouſly together in time of 
Religious Worſhip; for their company hinders De- 
votion, and makes many, inſtead of praying to God, 
direc their devotion totheir Miſtreſſes, But, asked 
the Empreſs, Have they no Congregation of their 
own, to perform the duties of Divine Worſhip, as 
wellas Men No, anſwered they : but they ſtay at 
home, and ſay their Prayers by themſelves in their 
Cloſets. Then the Empreſs deſir'd to know the rea- 
fon why the Prieſts and Governors of their World 
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were made Eunuchs* TI hey anſwerd, I o keep them 
from Marriage : For Women and Children moſt 
commonly make diſturbance both in Church and 
State. But, ſaid ſhe, Women and Children have no 
employment in Church or State. * I is true, anſwer'd 
they ; but alchough they are not admutted to publick 
employments, yet are they ſo prevalent with their Huſ- 
bands and Parents, that many times by their importu- 


_ nate per{waſions, they caule as much, nay, more miſ- 


chief ſecretly, then 1f they had the management of 
publick affatrs. 

The Empreſs having received an information of 
what concerned both Church and State, paſſed ſome 
time in viewing the Imperial Palace, where ſhe admi- 
red much the skil and ingenuity of the Architects, and 
enquired of them, firſt, why they built their Houles 
no higher then two ſtortes from the Ground The 
anſwered her Majeſty, That the lower their buildings 
were, the leſs were they ſubject either to the heat of the 
Sun, to Wind, Tempeſt, Decay, &c. Then ſhe 
deſired to know the reaſon, why they made them fo 
thick: They anſwered, That the thicker the Walls 
were, the warmer were they in Winter, and cooler 
in Summer, for their thickneſs kept out both cold and 
heat. Laſtly, ſheasked, why they arched their roofs, 
and made fo many Pillars: T hey replied, That Ar- 
ches and Pillars, did not onely grace a building very 


much, and cauſed it toappear Magnificent, but made it 
alſo firmand laſting. The 
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T he Emprels was very well ſatisfied with their an- 
ſwers ; and after ſome time, when ſhe thought that 
her new founded ſocieties of the Vertuoſo's had made 
a 200d progrels 1n their ſeveral employments, which ſhe 
had put them upon, ſhe cauſed a Convocation firſt of 
the Bird-men, and commanded them to give her atrue 
relation of the two Celeſtial bodies, viz. the Sun and 
Moon, which they did with all the obedience and faith- 
fulneſs befitting their duty. 

The Sun, as much as they could obſerve , 
they related to be a firm or ſolid Stone, of a vaſt 
bigneſs,” of colour yellowiſh, and of an extraordi- 
nary ſplendor ; but the Moon, they faid, was of a 
whitiſh colour ; and although ſhe looked dim in the 
preſence of the Sun, yet had ſhe her own light, and 
was a ſhining body of her felf, as might be perceived 
by her vigorous appearance in Moon-{hiny nights ; the 
difference onely betwixt her own and the Suns light 
was,that the Sun did ſtrike his beams in a direct line; but 
the Moon never reſpected the Centre of their World 
in aright line, but her Centre was always excentrical, 
The ſpots both in the Sun and Moon, as far as they 
were able to perceive, they affirmed to be nothing elſe 
but flaws and ſtains of their ſtony bodies. Concerning 
the heatof the Sun, they were not of one opinion; ſome 
would have the Sun hot in it ſelf, alledging an old 
Tradition, that it ſhould at ſome time break aſunder, 
and burn the Heavens, and conſume this world into 
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hot embers, which, faid they, could not be done, if 
the Sun were not fiery of itſelf. Others again ſaid, This 
opinion could not ſtand with reaſon ; for Fire being a 
deſtroyer of all things, the Sun-ſtone after this manner 
would burn up all the near adjoining bodies : beſides, ' 
ſaid they,Fire cannot ſubſiſt without fuel ; and the Sun- 
ſtone having nothing to feed on, would in a ſhort 
time conſume 1t ſelf, wherefore they thought it more 
probable that the Sun was not actually hot, bur onely 
by the reflection of 1s light; {o that its heat was an e{- 
fect of its light, both being immaterial : But this opi- 
nion again was laught at by others, and rejected as ri- 
diculous, who thought it impoſstble that one immate- 
rial ſhould produce another ; and believed that both 
the light and heat of the Sun proceeded from a ſwift 
Circular motion of the zthereal Globules, which by 
their ſtriking upon the optick nerve, cauſed light, and 
their motion produced heat : But neither would this 
opinion hold ; for, ſaid ſome, then 1t would follow, 
that the ſight of Animals is the cauſe of light, and 
that, were there no eyes, there would be no light; 
which was againſt allſenſe and reaſon. Thus they ar- 
ved concerning the heat and light of the Sun ; but 
which is remarkable, none did ſay, that the Sun was 
a globous fluid body, and had a ſwift circular motion ; 
but all agreed it was fixt and firm like a centre, and 
therefore they generally called it the Sun-ſtone. 
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Sun and Moon did often appear in different poſtures 
or ſhapes, as ſometimes magnified, ſometimes dimi- 
niſhed, ſometimes eleyated, otherwhiles depreſſed, now 
thrown to the right, and then to the left? To which 
ſome of the Bird-men anſwered, That it proceeded 
from the various degrees of heat and cold, which are 
found in the air, from whence did follow a differing 
denſity and rarity; and likewiſe from the vapours that 
are interpoſed, whereof thoſe that aſcend are higher 
and leſs denſe then the ambient air, but thoſe which de- 
{cend are heavier, and more denſe. But others did with 
more probability affirm, that it was nothing elſe but the 
various patterns of the Air ; for like as Painters do not 
copy out one andthe ſame original juſt alike at all times, 
ſo, ſaid they, do ſeveral parts of the Air make diffe- 
rent patterns of the luminous bodies of the Sun and 
Moon, which patterns, as ſeveral copies, the ſenſitive 
motions do figure out in the ſubſtance of our eyes. 

T his anſwer the Emperels liked much better then the 
former, and enquired further, what opinion they had 
of thoſe Creatures that are called the motes of the Sun© 
To which they anſwered, T hat they were nothing 
elſe but ſtreams of very ſmall, rare and tranſparent par- 
ticles, through which the Sun was repreſented as 
through a glals; for if they were not tranſparent, ſaid 
they, they would eclipſe the light of the Sun, and if 
not rare and of an airy ſubſtance, they would hinder 
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Flies from flying 1n the air, at leaſt retard their flying 
motion : Nevertheleſs, although they were thinner 
then the thinneſt vapour, yet were they not fo thin as 
the body of air, or elſe they would not be perceptible 
by animal ſight. T hen the Emperels asked, Whether 
they were living Creatures I hey anlwered, Yes: 
Becauſe they did encreale and decreaſe, and were nou- 
riſhed by the preſence, and ſtarved by the abſence of 
the Sun. 

Having thus finiſhed their diſcourſe of the Sun and 
Moon, the Eunpereſs deſired to know what Stars there 
were beſides:But they an{wer'd,that they could perceive 
in that World none other but Blazing-ſtars, and from 
thence it had the name that it was called the Blazing- 
world ; and theſe Blazing-ſtars, ſaid they, were 
ſuch folid, firm and ſhining bodies as the Sun and 
Moon, not of a Globular, but of ſeveral ſorts of 
figures, ſome had tails, and ſome other kinds of 
ſhapes. 

After this, The Emperels asked them, W hat kind © 
ſubſtance or creature the Air was * The Bird-men an- 
{wered, That they could have no other perception of 
the air, but by their own reſpiration : For, ſaid they, 
ſome bodies are onely ſubject to touch, others onely to 
fight, and others onely to ſmell; but ſome are ſubjeR 
to none of our exterior ſenſes : For Nature is ſo full of 
variety, that our weak ſenſes cannot perceive all the 
various ſorts of her Creatures; neither is there any one 
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object perceptible by all our ſenſes, no more ther, ſe- 
veral objects are by one ſenfe., I believe you, replied 
the Emprels ; bat if you can give no account of the Air, 
ſaid ſhe, you will hardly be able to inform me how 
Wind is made ; for they ſay that Wind is nothing but 
niotion of the Air. The Bird-men anſwerd, That 
they obſerved Wind to be more denſe then Air, and 
therefore ſubject to the ſenſe of Touch; but what pro- 
perly Wind was, and the manner how it was made, 
they could not exactly tell ; - ſome ſaid, it was cau- 
ſed by the Clouds falling on'each other, and others, 
that it was produced of a hot and dry exhalation, which 
aſcending, was driven down again by the coldneſs of 
the air that is in the middle Region, and by reaſon of 
its lightneſs, could not go directly to the bottom, but 
was carried by the Air up and down : Some would 
have it a flowing water of the Air , and others again a 
flowing Air moved by the blas of the Stars. 

But the Emperels ſeeing they could not agree con- 
cerning the cauſe of Wind, asked, whether they could 
tell how Snow was made* To which they anſwered, 
That according to their obſervation, Snow was made 
by a commixture of Water, and ſome certain extract of 
the element of Fire that is under the Moon, a ſmall 
portion of which extract being mixed with Water, and 
beaten by Air of Wind, made a white froth called 
Snow, which being after ſome while diſſolved by the 
heat of the ſame ſpirit, rurned to Water again. 'T his 
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obſervation amazed the Empereſs very much ; foe {he 
had hitherto believed, T hat Snow was ade by cold 
motions, and not by ſuch an agitation or beating of a 
fiery extract upon water : Nor could ſhe be perſwaded 
to believe it until the Fiſh- or Mear-men had delivered 
their obſervation upon the making of Ice, which, they 
laid, was not produced, as {ome had hitherto con- 
ceived, by the motion of the Air, raking the Super- 
ficies of the Earth, but by ſome ſtrong ſaline vapour 
ariſing out of the Seas, which condenſed W ater into 


Ice; and the more quantity there was of that vapour, 


the greater were the Mountains or Precipices of Ice; 
bat the reaſon that it did not ſo much freeze in the Tor- 
rid Zone, orunder the Ecliptick, as near or under the 
Poles, was, that this vapour in thoſe places being drawn 
up by the Sun-beams into the middle Region of the 
Air, was onely condenſed into water, and fell down 
in ſhowres of rain ; when as, under the Poles, the 
heat of the Sun being not ſo vehement, the ſame va- 
pour had no force or power to riſe ſo high, and there- 
fore cauſed ſo much Ice, by aſcending and acting onely 
upon the ſurface of water. 

This Relation confirmed partly the obſervation of 
the Bird-men concerning the cauſe of Snow ; but ſince 
they had made mention that that ſame extract, which by 
its commixture with Water made Snow , proceeded 
from the Element of Fire, that is underthe Moen; 


'The Empereſs asked them of what nature that Elemen- 
tary 
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tary Fire was; whether it was like ordinary fire here 
upon Earth,or ſuch a fire as is within the bowels of the 
Earth, and as the famous mountains Feſuvius and 
Ztna do burn withal, or whether it was ſuch 2 ſort of 
fire as is fourid 1n flints, &c. They anſwered, That 
the Elementary Fire, which is underneath the Sun, 
was not ſo ſolid as any of thoſe mentioned fires; be- 
cauſe it had no ſolid fuel to feed on, but yet it was 
much like the flame of ordinary fire, onely ſome- 
what more thin and fluid, for flame, faid they, is no- 
thing elſe but the airy part of a fired body. 

Laſtly, the Empereſs asked the Bird-men of the na- 
tare of Thunder and Lightning * and whether it was 
not cauſed by roves of [ce falling upon each other * To 
which they anſwered, T hat it was not made that way, 
but by an encounter of cold and heat; ſo that an ex- 
halation being kindled in che Clouds, did daſh forth 
Lightning, and that there were ſo many rentings of 
Clouds as there were founds and Cracking noiſes + 
But this opinion was contradicted by others, who at- 
firmed that Thunder was a ſudden and monſtrous 
blas, ſtirred up in the Air, and did not always re- 
quire a Cloud; but the Emperels not knowing what 
they meant by blas (for even they themſelves were not 
able to explain the ſenſe of this word ) liked the for- 
mer better ; and to avoid hereafter tedious diſputes, and 
have the truth of the Phxnomena's of Celeſtial bo- 
dies more exaatly known, commanded the Bear-men, 
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which were her Experimental Philoſophers, to obſerve 
them through. ſuch Inſtruments as axe called Tele- 
ſcopes, which they did according to her Majeſties Com- 
mand ; but thele Teleſcopes cauſed more differences 
and diviſions amongſt them, then ever they had before ; 
for ſome ſaid, they perceived that the Sun ſtood Rill,and 
the Earth did move about 1t,others were of opinion, that 
they both did move ; and others ſaid again, that the 
Earth ſtood till, and the Sun did move ; ſome count- 
ed more Stars then others ; ſome diſcovered new Stars 
never ſeen before ; ſome fell into a great diſpute with 
others concerning the bignels of the Stars; ſome ſaid 
the Moon was another World like their Terreſtrial 
Globe, and the ſpots therein were Hills and Vallies; 
but others would have the ſpots to be the Terreſtrial 
parts, and the ſmooth and gloſsie parts, the Sea: At 


laſt, the Empereſs commanded them to go with their - 


Teleſcopes to the very end of the Pole that was joined 
to the world ſhe came from, and try whether they could 
perceive any Stars 1n it; which they did; and being 
returned to her Majeſty, reported that they had ſeen 
three Blazing-ſtars appear there, one after another in 
a ſhort time, whereof two were bright, and one dim; 
but they could not agree neither in this obſervation; for 
ſome ſaid it was but one Star which appeared at three 
ſeveral times, in ſeveral places ; and others would have 
them to be three ſeveral Stars ; for they thought 1t 
impoſsible, that thoſe three ſeveral appearances ſhould 


have 
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have been but one Star, becauſe every Star did riſe at a 
certain time, and appear in a certain place, and did 
diſappear in the ſameplace : Next, It is altogether im- 
probable, ſaid they, That one Star ſhould flie from 
place to place, eſpecially at ſucha vaſt diſtance, without 
a viſible motion, in ſo ſhort a time, and appear ih ſuch 
different places, whereof two were quite oppoſite, and 
the third ſide-ways : Laſtly, If it had been but one 
Star, ſaid they, it would always have kept the ſame 
ſplendor, which it did not; for, as above mentioned, 
two were bright, and one was dim. Aﬀeer they had 
thus argued, the Empereſs began to grow angry at 
their Teleſcopes, that they could give no better Intel- 
ligence; for, ſaid ſhe, now I doplainly perceive, that 

our Glaſſes are falſe Informers, and inſtead of diſco- 
vering the Truth, delude your lenſes; W herefore I 
Command you to break them, and let the Bird-men 
truſt onely totheir natural eyes, and examine Celeſtial 
objects by the motious of their own ſenſe arid reaſon. 
The Bear-men replied, hat it was not the fault of their 
Glaſſes, which cauſed ſuch differences in their opi- 
nions, but the ſenſitive motions in their optick organs 
did not move alike, nor were their rational judgments 
always regular : To which the Empereſs anſwered, 
That if their glaſſes were true informers, they would 
rectifie their irregular ſenſe and reaſon ; But, ſaid ſhe, 
Nature has made your ſenſe and reaſon more regular 


then Art has your Glaſſes, for they are meer deluders, 


and 
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and will never lead you to the knowledg of Truth, 
Wherefore I command you again to break them ; for 
you may obſerve the progteſsive motions of Celeſtial 
bodies with your natural eyes better then through Ar. 
tificial Glaſſes. The Bear-men being exceedingly 
troubled at her Majeſties diſpleaſure concerning their 
Teleſcopes, kneel'd down, and in the humbleſt man- 
ner petitioned that they might not be broken; for, faid 
they, we take more delight in Artficial deluſions, then 
in natural traths. Beſides, we {hall want inployments 
for our ſenſes, and ſubjects for arguments; for were 
there nothing but truth, and no falſhood, there would 
be no occaſion for to diſpute, and by this means we 
{ſhould want the aim and pleaſure of our endeavours in 
confuting and contradicting each other ; neither would 
one man be thought wiſer then another, but all would 
either be alike knowing and wile, or all would be { ools 
wherefore we moſt humbly beſeech your Imperial Ma- 
jeſty to ſpare our Glaſſes, which are our onely delight, 
and as dear to us as our lives. The Empereſs at laſt 
conſented to their requeſt, but upon condition, that 
their diſputes and quarrels {hould remain within their 
Schools, and cauſeno factions or diſturbances in State, 
or Government. The Bear-men, full of joy, re- 
turned their moſt humble chanks to the Empereſs; and 
to make her amends for the diſpleaſure which their Te- 
leſcopes had occafioned, told her Majeſty, that they 
had ſeveral other artificial Optick-glafles, which they 

| were 
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were ſure would give her Majeſty a great deal more 
ſatisfaction. Among(t the reſt they brought forth 
ſeveral Microſcopes, by the means of which they 
could enlarge the ſhapes of little bodies, and make a 
Lowſe appear as big as an Elephant, and a Mite as 
big asa Whale. Firſt of all they ſhewed the Empereſs a 
gray Drone-flye,wherein they obſerved chat the great- 
eſt part of her face, nay, of her head, conſiſted of two 
large bunchesall coverd over with a multitude of ſmall 
Pearls or Hemiſpheres in a Trigonal order , which 
Pearls were of two degrees, ſmaller and bigger ; the 
ſmaller degree was lowermoſt, and looked towards 
the ground ; the other was upward, and looked ſide- 
ward, forward and and backward: They were all fo 
ſmooth and poliſhed, that they were able to repreſent 
the image of any object, the number of them was in 
all 14.000. After the view of this ſtrange and miracu- 
lous Creature, and their ſeveral obſervations upon it, 
the Empereſs asked them what they judged thoſe little 
Hemiſpheres might be * They anſwered, That each 
of them was a perfect eye, by reaſon they perceived 
that each was covered with a Tranſparent Cornea, 
containing a liquor within them, which reſembled the 
watery or glaſsie humor of the Eye. To which the Em- 
pereſs replied, That they might be glalsie Pearls, and 
yet not eyes, and that perhaps cheir Microſcopes did 
not truly inform them : But they ſmilingly anſwered 
her Majeſty, That ſhe did not know the vertue of 
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thoſe Microſcopes; for they did never delude, but re- 
Aifie and inform their ſenſes; nay, the World, ſaid 
they, would be but blind without them, as it has 
been in former ages before thoſe Microſcopes were in- 
vented. 

After this, they took a Charcoal, and viewing it 
with one of their beſt Microſcopes, diſcovered in it an 
infinite multitade of pores, ſome bigger, ſomeleſs; fo 
cloſe and thick, that they left but very little ſpace be- 
ewixt them to be filled with a ſolid body; and to give 
her Imperial Majeſty a better affurance thereof, they 
counted in a line of them an inch long, no leſs then 
2700 pores ; from which obſervation they drew this 
followtng concluſion, to wit, that this multitude of 
pores was the cauſe of the blackneſs of the Coal; for, 
ſaid they, a body that has ſo many pores, from each 
of which no light is refle&ted, muſt neceſſarily look 
black, ſince black is nothing elle but aprivation of light, 
or a want of reflection. But the Empereſs replied, 
Thar if all colours were made by refle&tion of light, and 
that black was as much a colour as any other colour, 
then certainly they contradicted themſelves in ſaying, 
that black was made by want of reflection. However, 
not to interrupt your Microſcopical inſpections, ſaid 
ſhe, let us ſee how Vegetables appear throagh your 
Glaſſes; whereupon they took a Nettle, and by the 
vertue of the Microſcope, diſcovered thatunderneath 
the points ofthe Nettle there were certain little bags or 
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bladders, containing a poylonous liquor, and wlicn 
the points had kde way into the interior parts of che 
$kin, they like Syringe-pipes ſerved to conveigh that 


ſame liquor into them. To which obſervation the 
Empereſs replied, That if there were ſuch poylon in 
Nettles, then certainly in eating of them, they 
would hurt us inwardly,as much as they do outwardly * 
But they anſwered, That it belonged to Phyſicians 
more then to Experimental Philoſophers, - to give rea- 
ſons hereof; for they onely made Microſcopial inſpecti- 
ons, and related the figures ofthe natural parts of Crea- 
tures according to the preſentation of their glaſſes. 
Laſtly, They ſhewed the Empereſs a Flea, and a 
Lowſe ; which Creatures through the Microſcope 
appear'd ſo terrible to her ſight, that they had almoſt 
put her into aſwoon; the deſcription of all their parts 
would be very 4 "hc to relate, and therefore I'le for- 
bear it at this preſent. T heEmpereſs after the view 
of thoſe ſtrangely-ſhaped Creatures, pitied much thoſe 
that are moleſted with them, eſpecially poor Beggars, 
which although they have nothing to live on them- 
ſelves, are yet neceſsitated to maintain and feed of thetr 
own fleſh and blood, a company of ſuch terrible Crea- 
tures called Lice, who inſtead of thanks, do reward 
them with pains, and torment them for giving them 
nouriſhment and food. Burt after the Empereſs had 
feen the ſhapes of theſe monſtrous Creatures , ſhe 


defird to know whether their Microſcopes could 
hinder 
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hinder their biting, or at leaſt ſhew ſome means how to 
avoid them? To which they anſwered, That ſuch 
Arts were mechanical and below that noble ſtudy of 
Microſcopical obſervations. T hen the Emperels asked 
them whether they had not ſuch forts of Glaſſes that 
could enlarge and magnifie the ſhapes of great bodies, 
as well as they had done of little ones * Whereupon 
they took one of their beſt and largeſt Microſcopes, 
and endeavoured to view a W hale thorow it ; but alas! 
the ſhape of the Whale was ſo big, that its circumfe- 
rence went beyond the magnifying quality of the Glaſs, 
whether the error proceeded from the Glaſs, or from a 
wrong poſition of the Whale againſt the reflection of 
light, I cannot certainly tell. The Empereſs ſeeing 
the inſufficiency of thoſe Magaifying-glaſles, that they 
were not able to enlarge all forts of objects, asked the 
Bear-men whether they could not make glaſſes of a 
contrary nature to thoſe they had ſhewed her, to wit, 
{uch as inſtead of enlarging or magnifying the ſhape or 
figure of an obje, could contract it beneath its natu- 
ral proportion : Which, in obedience to her Majeſties 
Commands, they did ; and viewing through one 
of the beſt of them, a huge and mighty Whale ap- 
pear'd no bigger then a Sprat; nay, through ſome no 
bigger then a Vinegar-Eele; and chrough cheir ordi- 
nary ones,an Elephant ſeemed no bigger then a Flea, a 
Camel no bigger then a Lowſe; and an Oſtrich no 
bigger then a Mite. To relate all their optick obſer- 
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vations through the ſeveral ſorts of their Glaſſes, would 
be a tedious work, and tire even the moſt patient Rea- 
der, wherefore Ile paſs them by; onely this was very 
remarkable and worthy to be taken notice of, that not- 
withſtanding their great skil, induſtry and lngenuity in 
Experimental Philoſophy, they could yet by no means 
conitrive ſuch Glaſſes, by the help of which they could 
ſpy out a Vacuum, with all its dimenſions, nor Imma- 
terial ſabſtances, Non-beings, and Mixt-beings, or 
{ſuch as are between ſomething and nothing ; which 
they were very much troubled at, hoping that yet, in 
time, by long ſtudy and praQtice, they might perhaps 
attain tO it. 

The Bird- and Bear-men being diſmiſſed, the Em- 
pereſs called both the Syrenes, or Fiſh-men, and the 
Worm-men, to deliver their obſervations which they 
had made, both within the Seas, and the Earth. Firſt 
ſhe enquired of the Fiſh-men whencethe faltneſs of the 
Sea did proceed.” To which they anſwered, That 
there was a volatile ſalt in thoſe parts of the Earth, 
which as a bolom contain the Waters of the Sea, 
which ſalt being imbibed by the Sea, became fixt; and 
this imbibing motion was that they eall'd the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Sea for, ſaid they;the riſing and [wel- 
ling of the water, is cauſed by thoſe parts of the volatile 
falt as are not {ocaſily imbibed, which ſtriving to aſcend 
above the water, bear it up with ſuch a motion, as 
Man, or ſome other animal Creature, in, a violent 
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exerciſe uſes to take breath. This they affirmed to be 
the true cauſe both of che faltneſs, and the ebbing and 
flowing motioh of the Sea, and not the jogging of the 
Earth, or the ſecret influence of the Moon, as ſome 0- 
thers had made the W orld believe. 

Aﬀer this, the Empereſs enquired, whether they 
had obſerved that all animal Creatures within the Seas 
and other waters,had blood © They anſwered, That 
ſome had blood, more or leſs, but ſome had none, In 
Crea-fiſhes and Lobſters, ſaid they, we perceive : but 
little blood ; bat in Crabs, Oiſters, Cockles, &&c. none 
at all. Thenthe Empereſs asked them in what paxt of 
their bodies that little blood did reſide © They an- 
ſwered, in a ſmall vein,which in Lobſters went through 
the middle of their tails, but in Crea-fiſhes was found 
in their backs: as for other forts of Fiſhes, ſome, ſaid 
they, had onely blood about their gills, and others in 
ſome other places of their bodies ; but they had not as 
yet obſerved any whoſe veins did fpread all over their 
bodies. The Empereſs wondering that there could be 
living Animals without blood, to be better ſatisfied, 
defired the Worm-men to inform her, whether they 
had obſerved blood in all forts of Worms * They 
anſwered, That as much as they could perceive, ſome 
had blood; and fome not, a Moth, faid they, hadno 
blood atall, anda Lowſe had but like a Lobſter, a little 
vein along her back « Alfo Nirs, Snatls, and Mag- 


gots, as well as thoſe thataro generatcd out of Cheeſe 
and 
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and Fruits, asthoſe that are produced out of Fleſh, had 
no blood. But replied the Emperelſs, If choſe men- 
tioned creatures have no blood, how is it poſsible they 
can live; for it is commonly ſaid, that the life of an 
Animal conſiſts in the blood, which is the feat of the 
Animal ſpirits They anſwered, That blood was not 
a neceſſary propriety to the life of an animal; and that 
that which was commonly called animal ſpirits; was 
nothing elſe but corporeal motions proper to the na- 
cure and figure of an animal, 'T hen ſhe asked both the 
Fiſh- and Worm-men, whether all thoſe Creatures 
that have blood, had a circulation of blood in their 
veins and arteries * But they anſwered, That it was 
impoſsible to give her Majeſty an exact account there- 
of, by reaſon the circulation of blood was an interior 
motion, which their ſenſes; neither of themſelves, rior 
by the help of any optick inſtrument could perceive : 
but as ſoon as they had diſſected an animal Creature to 
find out the truth thereof,the interior corporeal motions 
proper to that particular figure or creature werealteted, 
Then ſaid the Emperels, if all animal Creatures have 
not blood, it 1s certain, they have neither all-tmuſcles, 
tendons, nerves, &c. But, ſaid ſhe, Have you ever 
obſerved animal Creatures that are neither Fleſh, nor 
Fiſh, but of an tntermediate degree between bod: 
Truly, anſwered both the Fiſh- and Worm-men, We 
have obſerved ſeveral animal Creatores that live both 
in water, and 'on the Earth indifferently, and if any; © 
certatnly 
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certainly thoſe may be laid to be of ſuch a mixt nature, 
that is, partly fleſh, and partly fiſh: But how is it 
poſsble, replied the Emperels, that they ſhould live 
both in Water, and on the Earth, ſince thoſe Animals 
that live by the reſpiration of air, cannot live within 
W ater, and thole that Iivein Water, cannot live by the 
reſpiration of Air, as experience doth ſufficiently wit- 
neſs. They anſwered her Majeſty, That as there were 
different ſorts of Creatures, ſo they had allo different 
ways of reſpirations ; for reſpiration, ſaid they, was 
nothing elſe but a compoſition and diviſion of parts, and 
the motions of nature: being infinitely various, it was 
impoſsible chat all Creatures ſhould have the like mo. 
tions; wherefore it was not neceſſary, that all animal 
Creatures ſhould be bound to live either by the air, or 
by water onely, but according as Nature had ordered it 
convenient to their ſpecies. The Empereſs ſeem'd very 
well fatisfied with their anſwer, and deſired to be further 
informed , Whether all animal Creatures did con- 
tinue-their ſpecies by a ſucceſsive propagation of parti- 
culars, and whether in every ſpecies the oft-ſpring did 
always reſemble their Generator or Producer, both in 
their interior and exterior figures © They anſwered 
her Majeſty, That ſome ſpecies or ſorts of Creatures, 
were kept up by a ſucceſsive propagation of an off- 
fpring that was like the producer, but ſome were not ; 
of the firſt rank, {aid they, are all thoſe animals that 
are of different ſexes, beſides ſeveral others ; but of the 
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Loond rank are for the moſt part thoſe we call inſeas, 
whoſe production proceds from ſuch cauſes as have no 
conformity or likeneſs with their produced effects ; as 


for example, Maggots bred out of Cheeſe, and (e- 


veral others generated out of Earth, W ater, andthe 
like. But ſaid the Empereſs, there is ſome likeneſs 
between Maggots and Cheeſe, for Cheeſe has no 
blood, and ſo neither have Maggots; beſides, they 
have almoſt the ſame taſte which Cheeſe has. This 
proves nothing, anſwered they ; for Maggots have a 
viſible, local, progrelsive motion, which Cheeſe hath 
not. The Empereſs replied, That when all the 
Cheeſe was turned into Maggots, it might be ſaid to 
have local, progreſsive motion. They anſwered, That 
when the Cheeſe by its own figurative motions was 


changedinto Maggots, it was no more Cheeſe. The 
Emperelſs confeſſed that ſhe obſerved Nature was in- 


finitely various in her works, and that though the ſpe- 


cies of Creatures did continue, yet their particulars 
were ſubjectto infinite changes. But ſince you have 
informed me, ſaid ſhe, of the various forts and pro- 
ductions of animal Creatures, I deſire you totell[me 
what you have obſerved of their ſenſitive perceptions * 
Truly, anſwered they , Your Majeſty puts a very 
hard queſtion tous,and we ſhall hardly be able to givea 
latisfaftory anſwer to it ; for there are many different 
ſorts of Creatures, which as they have all different 
perceptions, ſothey have alſo different organs, which 
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our {enſes are not able to diſcover, onely in an Oyſter- 
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(hell we have with admiration obſerved, that the com- 
mon ſenſorium of the Oyſter lies juſt at the cloſing of the 
ſhells, where the preſlureand reaction may be perceived 
by the opening and ſhutting of the ſhells every tide. 
Afﬀeer all this, the Empereſs deſired the Worm-men 
to give her a true Relation how froſt was made upon 
the Earth * To which they anſwered, That it was 
made much after the manner and deſcription of the 


Fiſh- and Bird-men, concerning the Congelation of 


W ater into Ice and Snow, by a commixture of faline 
and acid particles; which relation added a great light to 
the Ape-men, who were the Chymiſts,concerning their 
Chymical principles, Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. Burt, 
ſaid the Empereſs, if it be ſo, it will require an infinite 
multitude of ſaline particles to produce ſuch a great 
quantity of Ice, Froſt and Snow : beſides, ſaid ſhe, 
when Snow, Ice and Froſt, turn again into their former 
principle, I would fain know what becomes of thoſe 
faline particles? But neither the Wor-men, nor the 
Fiſh- and Bird-men, could give her an anſwer to it. 
Then the Empereſs enquired of them the reaſon, 
Why Springs werenot as falt as the Sea is © alſo, why 
Springs did ebband flow © To which ſome anſwered, 
That the ebbing and flowing of ſome Springs was cau- 
ſed by hollow Caverns within the Earth, where the Sea- 
water crowding thorow, did thruſt forward, and draw 
back-ward the Spring-water,according to its own way of 
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ebbing and flowing ; but others laid, T hat it proceed- 
ed from a ſmall proportion of ſaline and acid particles, 
which the Spring-water imbibed from the Earth, and 
although it was not ſo much as to be perceived by 
the ſenſe of Taſte, yet was it enough to cauſe an eb- 
bing and flowing motion. And as for the Spring- 
water being freſh, they gave, according to their obſer- 
vation, this following reaſon : There is, aid they, a cer- 
tain heat within the bowels of the Earth, proceeding 
from its {wift circular motion upon its own axe, which 
heat diſtills the rareſt parts of the Earth into a freſh and 
inſipid water, which water being through the pores of 
the Earth, conveighed into a place where it may break 
forth without reſiſtance or obſtruction, cauſes Springs 
and Fountains ; and theſe diſtilled waters within the 
Earth do nouriſh and refreſh the grofſer and dryer parts 
thereof. T his Relation confirmed the Empereſs in the 
opinion concerning the motton of the Earth, andthe 
fixednels of the Sun, as the Bird-men had informed 
her ; and then ſhe asked the Worm-men, whether 
Minerals and Vegetables were generated by the ſame 
heat that is within the bowels of the Earth * T'o 
which they could give her no poſitiveanſwer; onely, 
this they affirmed, I hat heat and cold were not the 
primary producing cauſes of either Vegetables or Mt1- 
nerals, or other ſorts of Creatures, but onely effects ; 
and toprove this our aflertion, ſaid they, we have ob- 
ſerved, that by change of ſome ſorts of corporeal mo- 

tions, 
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tions, that which i 1s now hot, will become cold; and 
what 1s now cold, will grow hot; but the howelt: place 
of all, we find to be ths Concer of theFarth: Net- 
ther do we obſerve, that the torrid Zone does contain 
ſo much Gold and Silver as the Temperate; nor is there 
great ſtore of [ron and Lead whereſoever there is Gold; 
for theſe metals are molt found in colder climates to- 
wards either of the Poles. T his obſervation, the 
Empereſs commanded them to confer with her Chy- 
miſts, the Ape-men, to let them know that Gold was 
not produced by a violent, but a temperate degree of 
heat. She asked further, Whether Gold could not 
be made by Art: They anſwered, That they could 
not certainly tell her Majeſty, bur if it was poſsible to 
be done, they thought Tin, Lead, Braſs, Iron and 
Silver, to be the fitteſt metals for ſuch an Artificial 
tranſmutation, T hen ſhe asked them, Whether Art 
could produce Iron, Tin, Lead, or Silver * They 
anſwered, not, intheir opinion, Then I perceive, re- 
plied the Empereſs, that your judgments are very irre- 
gular, ſince you believe that Gold, which 1s fo fixt a 
metal, that nothing has been found as yet which could 
occaſion a diſſolution of its interior figure, may be made 
by Art, and not Tin, Lead, Iron, Copper or Silver, 
which yet are ſo far weaker, and meaner metals 
then Gold is. But the Worm-men excuſed them- 
ſelves, that they were ignorant in that Art, 
and that ſuch queſtions belonged more properly ” 
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the Ape-men, which were Her Majeſties Ch "+ 
miſts. 

Then the Empereſs asked them, W hether by their 
ſenſitive perceptions they could obſerve the interior 
corporeal, figurative motions both of Vegetables and 
Minerals: They an{werd, That their ſenſes could 
perceive them after they were produced, but not be- 
fore ;- Nevertheleſs, ſaid they, although the interior, 
figurative motions of natural Creatures are not ſubject 
to the exterior, animal, ſenſitive perceptions, yet by 
cheir rational perception they may judg of them, and 

of their productions if they be regular : Whereupon 
the-Empereſs commanded the Bear-men to lend them 
ſome of their beſt Microſcopes; at which the Bear- 
men ſmilingly an{wered her Majeſty, that their Glaſ- 
ſes would do them bur little ſervice in the bowels of the 
Earth, becauſe there was no light ; for, ſaid they, our 
Glaſſes doonely repreſent exterior objects, according 
to the various reflections and poſitions of light; and 
whereſoever light is wanting,the glaſſes wil dono good. 
To which the Worm-men replied, that although 
they could not ſay much of refractions, reflections, in- 
flections,and the like; yet were they not blind, even in 
the bowels of the Earth ; for they could ſee the ſeveral 
forts of Minerals, as alſo minute Animals, that lived 
there, which minute animal Creatures were not blind 
neither, but had ſome kind of ſenſitive perception that 
was as ſerviceable tothem, as ſight, taſte, ſmell, touch, 
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hearing,C#c- was to other animal Creatures : By which 
it is evident, T hat Nature has been as bountiful to thoſe 
Creatures that live under ground, or in the bowels of 


the Earth, as to thoſe that live upon the ſurface of the 


Earth, or in the Air, or in Water. But howſoever, 


proceeded the Worm-men, although there is light in 
the bowels of the Earth, yet your Microſcopes will do 
but little good there, by realon thoſe Creatures that 
live under ground have not {uchan optick ſenſe as thoſe 
thatlive on the ſurface of the Earth : wherefore, unleſs 
you had ſuch glaſſes as are proper for their perception, | 
your Microſcopes will not be any ways advantagious 

tothem. The Empereſs ſeem'd well pleaſed with this 
anſwer of the Worm-men; and asked them further, 
whether Minerals and all other Creatures within the 
Earth, were colourleſs © At which queſtion they could 
not forbear laughing ; and when the Empereſs asked 
the reaſon why they Jaught ; We moſt humbly 
beg your Majeſties pardon , replied they ; for we 
could not chuſe but laugh, when we heard of a colour- 
leſs body. Why, ſaid the Empereſs, colour is onely 
an accident, which is an inumaterial thing, and hasno 
being of it ſelf, but in an other body. Thoſe, re- 
plied they, that informed your Majeſty thus, ſurely 
their rational motions were very irregular ; For how 
15 it poſs1ble, that a natural nothing can have a being in 
Nature © Ifit benoſubſtance, it cannot havea being, 
and if no being, it is nothing; Wherefore the diſtin- 
tion 
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c&1on between {ubſiſting of it ſelf, and ſubſiſting in a- 
nother body, 1s a meer nicety, and non-ſenſe - for there 
1s nothing in Nature that can ſubſiſt of, or by it ſelf, (1 
mean ſingly ) by reaſon all parts of Nature are com- 
poled in one body, and though they may be infinitely 
divided, commixed and changed in their particulars, 
yet in general, parts cannot be ſeparated from parts as 
long as Nature laſts, nay, we might as probably af- 
firm, that Infinite Nature would be as ſoon deſtroyed, 
as that one Atome could periſh ; and therefore your 
Majeſty may firmly believe, that there isno body with- 
out colour, nor no colour without body ; for colour, 
figure, place, magnitude and body, are all but one 
thing, without any ſeparation or abſtraRtion from each 
other. 

The Empereſs was ſo wonderfully taken with this 
diſcourſe of the Worm-men, that ſhe not onely par- 
doned the rudeneſs they comnutted in laughing at firſt 
at her queſtion, but yielded a full affent to their opi- 
nipn, which ſhe thought the moſt rational that ever ſhe 
had heard yet; and then proceeding in her queſtions,en- 
quired further, whether they had obſerved any ſeminal 
principles within the Earth free from all dimenſions 
and qualities, which produced Vegetables, Minerals, 
andthe like? To which they an{wered, I hat con- 
cerning the ſeeds of Minerals, their ſenſitive percepti- 
ons had never obſerved any; but Vegetables had cer- 


tain ſeeds out of which they were produced. Then 
ſhe 
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ſhe asked, whether thoſe ſeeds of Vegetables loſt their 
ſpecies; that is, were annihilated in the production of 
their oft-ſpring © To whichthey anſwered, T hat by 
an annihilation, nothing could be produced, and that 
the ſeeds of Vegetables were fo far from being annihi- 
lated in their productions, that they did rather nume- 
rouſly increaſe and multiply ; for the diviſion of one 
ſeed, ſaid they, does produce numbers of ſeeds out of it 
ſelf.But replied the Emprels,A particular part cannot in- 
creaſe of « ſelf, 'Tis true,anſwer'd they: but they increaſe 
not barely of themſelves, but by joining and commix- 
ing with other parts, which do alsiſt them in their pro- 
ductions, and by way of imitation form or figure 
their own parts into ſuch or ſuch particulars. Then, I 
pray inform me, ſaid the Empereſs, what diſguiſe thoſe 
ſeeds put on, and how they do conceal themſelves in 
their tranſmutations © IT hey anſwered, That ſeeds 
did no ways diſguiſe or conceal, but rather divulge 

themſelves in the mulciplication of their oft-ſpring - 
onely they did hide and conceal themſelves from their 
ſenſitive perceptions ſo, that their figurative and pro- 
dutive motions were not perceptible by animal Crea- 
tures. Again,the Emperels asked them, whether there 
were any Non-beings within the Earth? T'o which 
they anſwered, That they never heard of any 'fuch 
thing: and that, if her Majeſty would know the truth 
thereof,ſhe muſt ask thoſe Creatures that are called Im- 
rnaterial Spirits, which had a great affinity with Non- 


beings, 
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beings, and perhaps could give her a ſatisfactory anſwer 


to this queſtion, T hen ſhe defired to be informed; 
what opinion they had of the beginning of forms * 
They told her Majeſty, That chey did not underſtand 
what ihe meant by this expreſsion ; For, ſaid they, there 
5 no beginning 1n Nature, no not of Particulars, by 
realon Nature 1s Eternal and Infinite, and her parti- 
culars are ſubject to infinite changes and tranſmurations 
by vertue of their own corporeal, figurative ſelf-mo- 
tions ; ſo that there's nothing new in Nature, nor pro- 
perly a beginning of any thing. T he Empereſs ſeem'd 
well ſatisfied with all thoſe anſwers, and inquired fur- 
ther, whether there was no Art uſed by thoſe Crea- 
tures that live within the Earth * Yes, anſwered they : 
for the ſeveral parts of the Earth do join and aſsiſt each 
other in compoſition or framing, of ſuch or ſuch parti- 
culars; and many times, there are factions and divi- 
ſions, which cauſe productions of mixt ſpecies's; as for 
example, weeds, inſtead of ſweet flowers and uſeful 
fruits ; but Gardeners and Husbandmen uſe often to 
decide their quarrels, and cauſe them to agree, which 
though it ſhews a kindneſs to the differing parties, yet 
tis a great prejudice to the Worms, and other animal 
Creatures that live under ground, for it moſt com- 
monly cauſes their diflolution and ruine, at beſt they 
are driven out of their habitations. What, ſaid the 
Empereſs, are not Worms produced out of the Earth * 
Their production in general, anſwered they, is like 

the 
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the production of all other natural Creatures, pro- 
ceeding from the corporeal figurative motions of Na- 
ture ; but as for their particular productions, they 
are according to the nature of their ſpectes ; ſome are 
produced out of flowers, ſome out of roots, ſome out 
of fruits, ſome out of ordinary Earth. T hen they are 
very ungrateful Children, replied the Empereſs, that 
they feed on their own Parents which gave them life. 
Their like, anſwered they, 1s their own, and not their 
Parents; for no part or creature of Nature can either 
give or takeaway life, but parts do onely aliſt and join 
with parts, either in the diſſolution or production of 0- 
ther parts and Creatures. | 

After this, and ſeveral other Conferences, which 
the Empereſs held with the Worm-men, ſhe diſmiſſed 
them; and having taken much ſatisfaction in ſeveral 
of their anſwers, encouraged them in their ſtudies and 
obſervations. T hen ſhe made a convocation of her 


Chymilts, the Ape-men,-and commanded them to give 


| her an account of the ſeveral T ranſmutations which 


their Art was able to produce. They begun firſt with 
a long and tedious diſcourſe concerning the Primitive 
Ingredients of Natural bodies, and how, by their Art, 
they had found our the principles out of which they 
conſiſt. But they did not all agree im their opinions ; 
for ſome ſaid, That the Principles of all natural bodies 
were the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
out of which they were compoſed : Others rejected 
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many bodies out of which none of the four Elements 
could be extracted by any degree of Fire whatſoever . 
and that, on the other fide , there were divers bo- 
dies, whoſe reſolution by fire reduced theminto more 
then four different ingredients ; and theſe affirmed, 
that the onely principles of natural bodies were Salt, 
Sulphur, and Mercury: Others again declared, That 
none of the forementioned could be called the True 
principles of natural bodies, but that by their induſtry 
and pains which they had taken in the Art of Chymi- 
ftry, they had diſcovered, that all natural bodies were 
roduced but from one Principle, which was Water ; 
for all Vegetables, Minerals and Animals, ſaid they, 
are nothing elſe, but ſimple water diſtingutſhed into 
yarious figures by the vertue of their ſeeds. But after 
a great- many debates and contentions about this ſub. 
ject, the Emperels being ſomuch tired that ſhe was not 
able to hear them any longer, impoſed a general ſilence 
uponthem, and then declared her ſelf in this following 

diſcourſe : | 
I am too ſenſible of the pains you have taken in 
the Art of Chymiſtry, to diſcover the principles of 
natural bodies, and wiſh they had been more profica- 
bly beſtowed upon ſome other', ehen ſuch experi- 
ments; for both by my own contemplation,and the ob- 
ſervations which 1 have madeby myrational and ſenfi- 
tive perception upon Nature, and her works, I find, 
that 
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that Nature 1s but one Infinite ſelt-moving body, 
which by the vertue of its ſe]f-motion, 1s divided into 
infinite parts, which parts being reſtleſs, undergo 
perpetual changes and tranſmutations by their infinite 
compoſitions and diviſions. Now, if this be ſo, as 
ſurely, according to regular ſenſe and reaſon, it ap- 


| pears no otherwiſe, 1t 1s in vainto look for primary 


ingredients, or conſtitutive principles of natural bo- 
dies, ſince there is no more but one Univerſal prin- 
ciple of Nature, to wit, ſelt-moving Matter, which 
is the onely cauſe of all natural eftets. Next, I de- 
ſire you to conſider, that Fire is but a particular Crea- 
cure, or effe of Nature, and occaſions not onely 
different effects in ſeveral bodies, but on ſome bodies 
has no power atall ; witneſs Gold, which never 
could be brought yet to change its interior figure by 
the art of Fire ; and if this beſo, Why ſhould you be 
ſo ſimple as to believe that fire can ſhew you the prin- 
ciples of Nature and that either the four Elements, 
or Water onely, or Salt, Sulphur and Mercury, 
all which are no more but particular effects and Crea- 
tures of Nature, ſhould be. the Primitive ingredients 
or Principles of all natural bodies? Wherefore, I 
will not have. you to take more pains, and waſte your 
time in ſuch fruitleſs attempts, but be wiſer hereafter, 


and buſie your ſelves with ſuch Experiments as may be 
beneficial to the publick, 
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The Empereſs having thus declared her mind to 
the Ape-men, and -given them better Inſtructions 
then perhaps they expected, not knowing that her 
Majeſty had ſuch great and able judgment.in Natural 
Philoſophy, had ſeveral conferences with them con- 
cerning Chymical Preparations, which for brevities 
ſake,]'le forbear to rehearſe: Amongſt the reſt,ſhe asked, 
how it came, that the Imperial Race appear'd ſo young, 
and yet was reported to have lived ſolong; ſome of 
chemtwo, ſome three, and ſome four hundred years * 
and whether it was by Nature, or a ſpecial Divine 
bleſsing © To which they anſwered, That there was 
a certain Rock in the parts of that World, which con- 
tained the Golden Sands, which Rock was hollow 
within, and did produce a Gum that was a hundred 
years before it came to 1ts full ſtrength and perfeRtion ; 


this Gum, ſaid they, if it be held in a warm hand, will 


diſſolve into an Oyl, the eftects whereof are follow- 
ing: It being given every day for ſome certain time to 
an old decayed man, 1nthe bigneſs of a little Pea, will 
firſt make him ſpitfor a week,or more, after this,it will 
cauſe V omits of Flegm, and after that it will bring forth 
by vomits, humors of ſeveral colours , firſt of a pale 
yellow, then of a deep yellow, then of a green, and 
laſtly of a black colour ; and each of theſe humors have 
a ſeveral taſte, ſome are freſh, ſome ſalt, ſome ſower, 
ſome bitter, and ſo forth ; neither do all theſe Vomits 
make them ſick, but they come out on a ſudden and 

©, unawares, 
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unawares, without any pain or trouble to the patient : 
And after it hath done all theſe mentioned effects, and 
cleard both the ſtomack and ſeveral other parts of the 
body, then. it works upon the brain, and brings forth 
of the noſe ſuch kind of humors as it did out of the 
mouth, and much after the ſame manner ; then it will 
purge by ſtool, then by urine, then by ſweat, and 
laſtly by bleeding at the noſe, and the Emerodes ; all 


' which effeds it will perform within the ſpace of ſix 


weeks, or alittle more ; for it does not work very ſtrong- 
ly, but gently, and by degrees: Laſtly, when it has 
done all this, it will make the body break out into a 
thick ſcab, and cauſe both Hair, Teeth and Nails to 
come oft; which ſcab being arrived to its full maturity, 
opens firſt along the back, and comes off all ina piece 
like anarmour, and all this is done within the ſpace of 
four months. After this the Patient is wrap into a ſear- 
cloth, prepared of certain Gums and Juices, wherein 
he continues until the tune of nine Months be expired 
from the firſt beginning of the cure, which is the time 
of a Childs formation in the womb. In the mean 
while his diet is nothing elſe but Eagles-eggs, and 
Hinds-milk; and after the Sear-clothis taken away, he 
will appear of the age of Twenty, both in ſhape, and 
ſtrength. The weaker fort of this Gum is foveraign 


in healing of wounds, and curing of ſlighe diſtempers. 
But this is alſo tobe obſerved, that none of the Impe- 


rial racedoes uſe any other drink but Lime-water, or 


water 
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water in which Lime-ſtone is immerged ; their meat is 
nothing elſe but Fowl of ſeveral forts, their recreations 
are many, but chiefly Hunting. 

ThisRelation amazed the Empereſs very much , for 
though in the world ſhe came from, ſhe had heard 
great reports of the Philoſophers-ſtone, yet had ſhe 
not heard of any that had ever found it out, which 
made her belteve- that it was but a Chymera, ſhe cal- 
led alſo to mind, that there had been in the ſame world 
a man who had a little Stone which cured all kinds of 
Diſeaſes outward and inward, according as it was ap- 
plied; and that a famous Chymiſt had found out a cer- 
tain liquor called Alkaheſt, which by the vertue of 
its own fire, conſumed all diſcaſes; but ſhe had never 
heard of a Medicine that could renew old Age, and 
render it beautiful, vigorous and ſtrong: Nor would 
ſhe have fo eaſily believed it, had it been a medicine 
prepared by Art; for ſhe knew that Art, being Na- 
tures Changeling, was not able to produce ſuch a pow- 
erful effe, but being that the Gum did grow natu- 
rally, ſhe did not fo much ſcruple at it; for ſhe knew 
that Natures Works are {o various and wonderful, that 
no particular Creature is able to trace her ways. 

The Conferences of the Chymiſts being finiſhed, 
the Empereſs made an Aſſembly of her Galenical Phy- 
ſicians, her Herbaliſts and Anatomiſts; and firſt ſhe 
enquired of her Herbaliſts the particular effects of ſeve- 
ral Herbs and Drugs, and whence they proceeded* 
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To which they anſwered, that they could, for themoſt 
part, tell her Majeſty the vertues and operations of 
them, but the particular cauſes of their effects were un- 
known; onely thus much they could ſay, that their o- 
perations and vertues were generally cauſed by their 
proper inherent, corporeal, figurative motions, which 
being infinitely various in Infinite Nature, did produce 
infinite ſeveral effects, Andit 1s obſerved, faid they, 
that Herbs and Drugs afe as wile 1n their operations, as 
Men in their words and actions ; nay, wiſer; and their 
effects are more certain then Men in their opinions ; for 
though they cannot diſcourſe like Men, yet have they 
ſenſe and reaſon, as well as Men for the diſcurſive fa- 
culty is but a particular effect of ſenſe and reaſon in ſome 
particular Creatures, to wit, Men, and not a prin- 
ciple of Nature, and argues often more folly then wiſ- 
dom. T he Empereſs asked , Whether they could 
not by a compoſition and commixture of other Drugs, 
make them work other effects then they did, uſed 
by themſelves * T hey anſwered, That they could 
make them produce artificial effects, but not alter their 
inherent, proper and particular natures. 

Then the Empereſs commanded her Anatomilſts to 
diflect ſuch kinds of Creatures as are called Monſters. 
But they anſwered her Majeſty, That.it would be but 
an unprofitable and uſeleſs work, arid hinder their bet- 
ter imployments ;. for when we diſſe& dead Animals, 
ſaid they, it is for no other end, but to obſerve what 
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defects or diſtempers they had, that we may curethe 
like in living ones, ſo that all our care and induſtry 
concerns onely the preſervation of Mankind; but we 
hope your Majeſty will not preſerve Monſters, which 
are moſt commonly deſtroyed , except it be for no- 
velty; neither will the diſſection of Monſters prevent 
the errors of Natures irregular actions; for by difſet- 
ing ſome, we 'cannot [prevent the production of 0- 
thers; ſo that our-pains and labour will be to no pur- 
poſe, unleſs to ſatisfie the vain curioſities of inquiſitive 
men. The Empereſs replied, That ſuch diſſections 
would be very beneficial to Experimental Philoſo- 
phers. If Experimental Philoſophers, anſwer they, 
do ſpend their time in ſuch uſeleſs inſpections, they 
waſteitin vain, and have nothing but their labour for 
their pains, Fs 

Laſtly, her Majeſty had ſome Conferences with 
the Galenick Phyſicians about ſeveral Diſeaſes, and 
amongſt the reſt, deſired toknow the cauſe and nature 
of Apoplexy, and the ſpotted Plague. They an- 
ſwered, That a deadly Apoplexy was a dead palſie of 
the brain, and the ſpotted Plague was a Gangrene of 
the Vital parts, and as the Gangrene of outward parts 
did ſtrike inwardly; fo the Gangrene of inward parts, 
did break forth outwardly ; which is the cauſe, ſaid 
they, that as ſoon as the ſpots appear, death follows : 
tor then it is an infallible ſign, thatthe body is through- 
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out infected with a Gangrene, which is a ſpreading | 


evil $ 
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evil , but ſome Gangrenes do ſpread more ſuddenly 
then others, and of all ſorts of Gangrenes, the Plaguy- 
gangrene is the molt infectious; for other Gangrenes 
infect butthe next adjoining parts of one particular body, 
and having killed that ſame Creature, go no further, 
but ceaſe ; when as, the Gangrene of the Plague, in- 
fects not onely the adjoining parts of one particular 
Creature, but alſo thoſe that are diſtant; that is, one 
particular body infects another, and fo breeds a Uni- 
verſal Contagion. But the Empereſs being very de- 
firous to know in what manner the Plague was propa- 
ated and became ſo contagious, asked, Whether it 
went actually out of one body into another * To 
which they anſwered, T hat it was a great diſpute a- 
mong[t the Learned of their profeſsion, whether it 


came by a diviſion and compoſition of parts; that1s, - 


by expiration and inſpiration ; or whether it was cau- 
ſed by imitation: Some Experimental Philoſophers, 
{aid they, will make us believe, that by the help of their 
Microſcopes, they have obſerved the Plague to be a 
body of little Flyes like Aromes, which go out of one 
body into another, through the ſenſinve paſſages; but 
the moſt experienced and wiſeſt of our ſociety, have 
rejected; this opinion, as a ridiculous fancy, and dofor 
the moſt part believe, that it is cauſed by an imitation 
of Parts, ſo that the motions of ſome parts which are 
ſound, do imitate the motions of thoſe that are infected, 
and that by this means, the Plague becomes contagious 


and ſpreading. The 
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"The Emperels having hitherto ſpent her time in the 
Examination of the bad Fiſh- Worm- and Ape- 
men, Cc. and received ſeveral Intelligences from their 
ſeveral imployments, at laſt had a mind to divert her 


_—— 


ſelf after her ſerious diſcourſes, and therefore ſhe ſent 


for the Spider-men, which were her Mathematicians, 
the Lice-men which were her Geometricians, and the 
Magpie- Parrot- and Jackdaw-men, which were her 
Orators and Logicians. The Spider-men came firſt, 
and preſented her Majeſty with a table full of Mathe- 
tical points, lines and figures of all forts of ſquares, 
circles, triangles, and the like ; which the Empereſs, 
notwithſtanding that ſhe had a very ready wit, and 
quick apprehenſion, could not underſtand ; but the 
more ſhe endeavoured to learn, the more was ſhe con- 
founded : Whether they did ever ſquare the circle, 1 
cannot exactly tell, nor whether they conld make 
imaginary points and lines; but this I dare ſay, That 
their points and lines were ſoflender, ſmall and thin, 
that they ſeem'd next to Imaginary, The Mathemia- 
ticians were in great eſteem with the Emperels, as be- 
ing not onely the chief Tutors and Inſtructors in many 
Arts, but ſome of them excellent Magicians and In- 
formers of Spirits, which was the realon their Cha- 
racers were {o abſtruſe and intricate, that the Empe- 
reſs knew not what to! make of them. There is fo 
much to learn in your Art, ſaid ſhe, that I can neither 
ſpare time from other affairs to buſie my ſelf in your 

profeſsion, 
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profeſston ; nor, if ] could, do I think | ſhould ever be 
able tounderſtand your Imaginary points, lines and fi- 
eures, becauſe they are Non-beings. 

Then came the Lice-men, and endeavoured to 
meaſure all things to a hairs breadth, and weigh them 
to an Atome; but their wetghts would feldom agree, 


elpectally in the weighing of Air, which they found 


a task impoſsible to be done , at which the Empereſs be- 


gan to be diſpleaſed, and told them, that there was 
neither Truth nor Juſtice in their Profeſsion ; and fo 
diſſolved their ſociety. 

After this the Empereſs was reſolved to hear the 
Magpie- Parrot- and Jackdaw-men, which were her 
profeſſed Orators and Logicians ; whereupon one of 
the Parrot-men roſe with great formality, and endea- 
voured to make an Eloquent Speech before her Ma- 
jeſty ; but before he had half ended, his arguments and 


diviſions being ſo many, that they cauſed a great con- 


fuſion in his brain, he could not go forward, but was 


forced to retire backward, with the greateſt diſgrace 
both to himſelf, and the whole ſociety ; and although 
one of his brethen endeavoured to ſecond him by ano- 
ther ſpeech, yet was he as far to ſeek as the former. At 
which the Empereſs appear'd not a little troubled, and 
told them, That they followed too much the Rules of 
Art, and confunded themſelves with too nice forma- 
lities and diſtintions; but ſince I know, ſaid ſhe, that 
you are a people who have naturally voluble tongues, 

and 
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and 202d memories ; | deſire you to conſider more the 
[ubject you ſpeak of, chen your artificial periods, coti- 
nexions and parts of ſpeech, and leave the reſt ro your 
natural Eloquence; which they did,and ſo became very 
eminent Orators. 

Laſtly,her Imperial Majeſty being deſirousts know, 
what progrels her Logicians had made in the Att of 
diſputing, Commanded them to argue upon ſeveral 
Themes or ſujects ; which they did ; and having made a 
very nice diſcourle of Logiſtical terms and propoſitions, 
entered into a diſpute by way of Syllogiſtical Argu- 
ments, through all the Figures and Modes : One be- 
gan with an argment of the firſt mode of the firſt fiure, 
thus: 


Every Politician 15 wiſe * 
Every Knave # a Politician, 
T herefore every Knave is wiſe. 
Another contradicted: him with a Syllogiſm of the 
ſecond mode of the ſame figure, thus : 
No Politician uu wiſe : 
' Every Knave u a Politician, 
T herefore no Knave u wiſe. 
Thethird made an Argument inthe third Mode of 
the ſame figure, after this manner : 
Every Politician uu wiſe : 
Some Knaves are Politicians, 


T herefore ſome Knaves are wiſe. 


Q | The 
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The Fourth concluded with a Syllogiſm in the 
fourth Mode of the ſame figure, thus : 

No Politician ts wiſe : 

: Some Kpaves are Polticians, 

T herefore ſome Knaves are not wiſe. 

Aﬀer this they took another ſubje&t, and one pro- 

pounded this Syllogiſm : 
Every Philoſopher u wiſe : 
Every Beaſt is wiſe, 
T herefore every Beaſt is a Philoſopher. 

But another faid that this Argument was falſe, 
therefore he contradicted him with a Syllogiſm of the 
ſecond figure of the fourth Mode, thus : 

Every Philoſopher is wiſe: © 
Some Beaſts are not wiſe, 


T berefore ſome Beaſts are not Philoſophers. 


Thus they argued, and intended to go on, but the 


Emperels interrupted them: I haveenough, faid ſhe, 
of your chopt Logick, and will hear no more of your 
Syllogiſmes; for 1t diſorders my reaſon, and puts my 
brain on the rack ; your formal argumentations are able 
to ſpoil all natural wit; and Ile have you to-.confider, 
that Art does not make Reaſon, but Reaſon.makes 
Art; and therefore as much as Reaſon is above Art, 
ſo much 1s a natural rational diſcourſe to be preferred be- 
fore an artificial : \For Artis,for the moſt part, irregular, 
and diſorders mens underſtandings more then it rett- 
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fies them, and leags them into a Labyrinth whence 
they [never get out, and makes them dull and unfit for 
uſeful imployments ; eſpecially your Art of Logick, 
which confiſts onely contradicting each other, in ma- 
king ſophiſmes, and obſcuring Truth, inſtead of clear- 
ing it. 

But they replied her Majeſty, That the knowledg of 
Nature, that is, Natural Philoſopy, would be imper- 
fe& without the Art of Logick, and that there was an 
improbable Truth which could no otherwiſe be found 
out then by the Art of diſputing. ' ruly, ſaid the 
Empereſs, I do believe that it is with Natural Philo- 
ſophy, as it is with all other effects of Nature; for no 
particular knowledg can be perfect, by reaſon know- 
ledg is dividable, as well as compolable, nay, toſpeak 
properly, Nature her ſelf cannot boaſt of any perfe- 
ion, but God himſelf; becauſethere are ſo nuany irre- 
gular motions in Nature,and 'tis but a folly to think that 
Art ſhould be able to regulate them, ſince Art it ſelf is, 
for the moſt part,irregular.But as for ImprobableTruth, 
I know not what your meaning is ; for Truth is more 
then Improbability ; nay, there there is ſo much diffe- 
rence between Truth and Improbability, that I can- 
not conceive it poſsible how they can be joined toge- 
ther. Inſhort, ſaid ſhe, I do no ways approve of your 
profelsion; andthough I will not diflolveyour ſociety, 
yet I ſhall never take delight in hearing you any more 
wherefore confine your diſputations to your Schools, 
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Jeſt beſides the Commonwealth of Learning, they di- 

ſturb alſo Divinity and Policy, Religion and x PRnk and 

W. that means draw an utter ruineand deſtruction both 
pon Church and State. 

"I the Empereſs had thus finiſh'd the Diſcourſes 
and Conferences with the mentioned Societies of her 
Vertuoſo's, ſhe conſidered by her (elf the manner of 
their Religion, and finding it very defective, was 
troubled, that ſo wile and knowing a people ſhould 
have no more knowledg of the Divine Truth ; Where- 
fore ſhe conſulted with her own thoughts, whether it | 
was poſsible to conyert them all to her own Religion, 
and to that end ſhe reſolved to build Churches, and 
make alſo up a Congregation of Women, whereof ſhe 
intended to be the head her ſelf, and to inſtruct them in 
the ſeveral points of her Religion. I his ſhe had no ſooner 
begun, but the Women, which: generally had quick 
wits, ſubtile conceptions, clear underſtandings, and 
ſolid judgments, became, ina ſhort time, very devout 
and zealous Siſters ; for the Emperels had an excellent 
gift of Preaching, and inſtructing them in the Articles 
of Faith; and by-that means, ſhe converted them not 
onely ſoon, but gained an extraordinary love of all her 
ſubjects throughout that World. Burt at laſt, pon- 
dering with her ſelf the inconſtantnature of Mankind, 
and fearing that in time they would grow weary, and 
deſert the divine I ruth, following their own fancies, 
and living according to their own delires, the began to 
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be troubled that lier labours and pains ſhould prove 
of (o little effec, and therefore ſtudied all manner of 
ways to prevent it, Amongſt the reſt, ſhe call'd to 
mind aRelation which the Bird-men made her once, of 
a Mountain that did burn in flames of fire, and there- 
upon did immediately ſend for the wiſeſt and ſubtileſt 
of her Worm-men, commanding them to diſcover the 
cauſe of the Eruption of that ſame fire ; which they 
did ; and having dived to the very bottom of the 
Mountain, informed her Majeſty, That there was a 
certain ſort of Stone, whoſe nature was ſuch, that be- 
ing wetted, it would grow excelsively hot, and break 
forth into a flaming-fire, until it became dry, and then 
it ceaſed from burning. The Empereſs was glad to 
hear this news, and forthwith deſired the Worm-men 
to bring, her ſome of that ſtone, but be ſure to keep it 
ſecret : She ſent alſo for the Bird-men, and asked them 
whether they could not get her a piece of the Sun- 
ſtone* They anſwered, Thatit was impoſsible, unleſs 
chey did ſpoil or leſſen the light of the World : bur, 
ſaid they, if it pleale your Majeſty, we can demo- 
liſh one of the numerous Stars of the Sky, which the 
World will never mils. 

The Empereſs was very well ſatisfied with this pro- 
poſal, and having thus imployed theſe two ſorts of men, 
in the mean while builded two Chappels one a- 
bove another ; the one ſhe lined throughout with Di- 


amonds, both Roof, Walls and Pillars ; but the other 
R {he 
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ſhe reſovled to line with the Star-ſtone ; the Fire- 
ſtone ſhe placed upon the the Diamond-lining, by 
reaſon Fire has no power on Diamonds, and when 
ſhe would have that Chappel where the Fire-ſtone 
was, appear all in a flame, ſhe had by the means of Ar- 
tificial-pipes, water conveighed into it, which by turn- 
ing the Cock, did, as out of a Fountain, ſpring over 
all the room, and as long as the fire-ſtone was wet, the 


Chappel ſeemed to beall in a flaming fire. 
T he other Chappel, which was lined with the Star- 


| ſtone, did onely caft a ſplendorous and comfortable 


light ; both the Chappels ſtood upon Pillars, juſt in 
the middle of a round Cloyſter which was dark as 
night ; neither was there any other light within them, 
but what came from the Fire- and Star-ſtone; and be- 
ing every where open, allowed to all that were within 
the compaſs of the Cloyſter, a free proſpect into them , 
beſides, they were ſo artificially contrived, that they 
did both move in a circle about their own Centres, 
without intermuſsion, contrary ways. Inthe Chappel 
which was lined with the Fire-ſtone, the Empereſs 
preached Sermons of terror to the wicked, and told 
them of the puniſhments for their ſins, to wit, that 
after this life they ſhould be tormented in an everlaſting 
fire. But in the other Chappel lined with the Star- 
ſtone, ſhe preached Sermons of comfort to thoſe that 
repented of their ſins, and were troubled at their own 


wickedneſs; Neither did the heat of the flame in the 
| leaſt 
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lealt hinder her ; for the Fire-ſtone did not caſt ſo 
great a heat but the Empereſs was able to endure it, by 
reaſon the water which was poured on the ſtone, by its 
own lelf-motton turned into a flaming fire, occaſioned 
by the natural motions of the Stone, which made the 
flame weaker then if 1t had been fed by ſome other kind 
. of fuel; the other Chappel where the Star-ſtone was, 
although it did caſt a great light, yet was it without all 
heat, and the Emperels appear'd like an Angel in it ; 
and as that Chappel was an embleme of Hell, fo 
this was an embleme of Heaven. And thus the Em- 
pereſs, by Art, and her own ingenuity, did not onely 
convert the Blazing-world to her own Religion, bur 
kept themin aconſtant belief, without inforcement or 
blood-ſhed ; for ſheknew well, that belief was a thing 
not to be forced or preſſed upon the people, but to be 
inſtilled into their minds by gentle perſwaſions ; and 
after this manner ſhe encouraged them alſo in all 
other duties and employments,for Fear,though it makes 
people obey, yet does itnot laſt ſo long, nor is it ſo ſure 
a means to keep them to their duties, as Love. 

Laſt of all, when ſhe ſaw that both Chuch and State 
Was now in a well-ordered and fetled condition, her 
thoughts reflected upon the world ſhe came from ; and 
though ſhe had a great deſire to know the condition 
of the ſame, yet could {he adviſe no manner of way how 
co gain any knowledg thereof ; at laſt, after many ſerious 
conſiderations, ſhe conceived that it was impoſs1bleto 
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be done by any other means, then by the help of ln 
material Spirits; wherefore ſhe made a Convoca- 
tion of the moſt learned, witty and ingenious of all the 
forementioned ſorts of men, and deſired to know of 
them,whether there were any Immaterial Spirits in their 
World. Firſt, ſhe enquired of the Worm-men,whe- 
ther they had perceived ſome within the Earth * They 
anſwered her Majeſty, T hat they never knew of any 
ſuch Creatures ; for whatſoever did dwell within the 
Earth, faid they, was imbodied and material. T hen 
ſhe asked the Flye-men, whether they had obſerved 
any in the Air © for you having numerous eyes, ſaid 
ſhe, will be more able to perceive them, then any other 
Creatures, To which they anſwered her Majeſty, 
That although Spirits, being immaterial, could not be 
perceived by the Worm-nenn-4 in the Earth, yet they 
perceived that ſuch Creatures did lodg inthe vehicles 
of the Air. I henthe Empereſs asked,Whether they 
could fpeak to 'them, and whether they did underſtand 
each other * The Fly-men anſwered, That thoſe Spi- 
rits were always cloath'd in ſome ſort or other of Mate- 
terial Garments ; which Garments were their Bodies, 
made, for the moſt part, of Air; and when occaſion 
ſerved, they could put on any other ſort of ſubſtances ; 

but yet they could not put theſe ſubſtances into any 
form or ſhape, asthey pleaſed. The Empereſs asked 
the Fly-men, whether it was poſsible that ſhe could be 
acquainted, and have ſome conferences with chem © 


They 
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They anſwered, They did verily believe ſhe might. 
Hereupon the Empereſs commanded the Fly-men to 
ask ſome ofthe Spirits, whether they would be pleaſed 
to give hera viſit © This they did ; and after the 
Spirits had preſented themſelves to the Empereſs, (in 
what ſhapes or forms, I cannot exaRtly tell) after ſome 
few complements that paſſed between them, the Em- 
pereſs told the Spirits that ſhe queſtioned not, but they 
did knqw how ſhe was a ſtranger in that World, and 
by what miraculous means ſhe was arrived there; and 
ſince ſhe had a great deſire to know the condition of the 
World ſhe came from, her requeſtto the Spirits was, 
to give her ſome information thereof, eſpecially of 
thoſe parts ofthe world where ſhe was born, bred, and 
educated, as alſo of her particular friends and acquain- 


tance ; all which, the Spirits did according to her de- 


ſire; at laſt, after a great many conferences and parti- 


_ cular intelligences , which the Spirits gave the Em- 


pereſs, to her great {atisfaction and content, ſhe enqui- 
red after the moſt famous Students, Writers, and Ex- 
perimental Philoſophers in that World, which they 
gave her a full relation of;amonigſt the reſt ſhe enquired, 
whether there were none that had found out yet the 
Jews Cabbala ! Several have endeavoured it,anſwered 
the Spirits, but thoſe that came neareſt (although them- 
ſelves deniedit) were one Dr. Dee, and one Edward 
Kelly, the one repreſenting Moſes, and the other Aa- 
ron ; for Kelly was to Dr. ts as Aaron to Moſes ; 
but 
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but yet they proved at laſt but meer Cheats, and were 
deſcribed by one of their own Country-men, a famous 
Poet, named Ben. Fohnſon, in a Play call'd The Alchy- 
miſt, where he expreſſed Kelly by Capt. Face, and 
Dee by Dr. Subtle, and their two Wives by Doll Com- 
mon, and the Widow; by the tpaniard in the Play, 
he meant the Spantſh Ambaſlador, and by Sir Epicure 
Mammon, a Poliſh Lord. The Empereſs remembred 
that ſhe had ſeen the Play, and asked the Spirits whom 
he -meant by the name of Ananias * Some Zealous 
Brethren, anſwered they, in Holland, Germany, and 
ſeveral other places. 'T hen ſhe asked them, Who 
was meant by the Druggiſt: Truly, anſwered the 
Spirits, we have forgot, it being ſo long fince it was 
made and acted. What, replied the Empreſs, can 
Spirits forget © - Yes, ſaid the Spirits ; for what is paſt, 
is onely kept in memory, if it be not recorded. [I did 
believe, ſaid the Empereſs, T hat Spirits had no need 
of memory, or remembrance, and could not be ſub- 
ject to forgetfulnels. How can we, anfwered they, 
give an account of things preſent, if we had no me- 
mory, but eſpecially of things paſt, unrecorded, if we 
had no remembrance? Said the Empereſs, By pre- 
ſent knowledg and underſtanding. The Spirits an- 
ſwered, Thatpreſent knowledg and underſtanding was 
ofactions or things preſent, not of paſt, Burt, ſaidthe 
Empereſs, you know what is to come, without me- 


mory or remembrance, and therefore you may know 
what 
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what is palt without memory and remembrance. T hey 
anſwered, I hat their foreknowledg was onely a pru- 
| dent and ſubtile obſervation made by a comparing of 
things or actions paſt, with thoſe that are preſent, and 
that Remembrance was nothing elſe but a repetition of 
things or actions paſt, 

Then the Empereſs asked the S his, Whaks there 
was a threefold Cabbala * They anſwered, Dee and 
Kelly made but a two-fold Cabbala, towit, of the Old 
and New Teſtament, but others might not onely make 
two or three, but threeſcore Cabbala's, if they plea- 
ſed. The Emperels asked, Whether it was a Tradi- 
tional, or meerly a Scriptural, or whether it was a Li- 
teral, Philoſophical, or Moral ( abbala©® Some, an- 
ſwered they, did believe it meerly Traditional, others 
Scriptural, ſome Literal, and ſome Metaphorical; but 
the truthis, ſaid they, 'ewas partly one, and partly the 
other ; as partly a Traditional, pardy a Scriptu- 
ral, partly Literal , partly Mctaphorical, The Em- 
perels asked ranker; Whether the Cabbala was a work 
onely of naturalreaſon, or of divine inſpiration Ma- 
ny, ſaid the Spirits, that write Cabbala's pretend to 
divine Inſpirations, but whether it be ſo, or not; it 
does not belong to usto judg ; onely this we muſt needs 
confeſs,that it is a work which requiresa good wit, and 
aſtrong faith, but not natural reaſon; for though na- 


tural reaſon is moſt perſwaſive, yet Faith is the chief . 


that is required in Cabbaliſts. Burt,ſaid the Empereſs, 
Is 
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Is there not Divine Reaſon, As well as there is Natu- 
ral? No, anſweredthey : for there is but a Divine 


\ Faith, and as for Reaſon it is onely natural ; but you 


Mortals are ſo puzled about this divine Faith, and na- 
tural Reaſon, that you do not know well how to di- 
ſtinguiſh them, but confound them both, which is 
the cauſe you have ſo many divine Philoſophers who 
make a Gallimafry both of Reaſon and Faith. Then 
ſhe asked, Whether pure natural Philoſophers were 
Cabbaliſts? They anſwered, No; but onely your 
Myſtical or Divine Philoſophers, ſuch as ſtudy be_ 
yond ſenſe and reaſon. She enquired further, Whe. 
ther there was any Cabbala in God, or whether God 
was full of Ideas They anſwered, There could be 
nothing in God, nor could God befull of any thing, 
either forms or figures, but of himſelf, for God is the 
Perfection of all things, and an Unexpreſsible Being, 
beyond the conception of any Creature,either Natural 
or Supernatural. Then I pray inform me, faid the 
Empereſs, Whether the Jews, or any other Cabbala, 
conſiſt innumbers* The Spirits anſwered, No : for 
numbers are odd, and different, and would make a 
diſagreement in the Cabbala, But ſaid ſhe again, Is 
it a ſin then not to know or underſtand the Cabbala ? 
God is ſo merciful, anſwered they, and fo juſt, that 
he will neverdamn the ignorant, and fave onely thoſe 
that pretend to know him and his ſecret Counſels by 
their Cabbala's, but jhe loves thoſe that adore and 
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worſhip him with fear and reverence, and with a pure 
heart. She asked further, which of theſe two Cab - 
bala's was molt approved, the Natural, or Theologi- 
cal: The Theological, anſwered they, is myſtical, 
and belongs onely to Faith ; but the Natural belongs 
to Reaſon. Then ſhe asked them, Whether Divine 
Faith was made out of Reaſon * No, anſwered they, 
for Faith proceeds onely from a Divine ſaving Grace, 
which is a peculiar Gift of God. How comes it then, 
replied ſhe, chat Men, even thoſe that are of ſeveral 
opinions, have Faith more or leſs? A natural be- 
lief, anſwered they, is nota Divine Faith. But, pro- 
ceeded the Emperels, How are you ſure that God can- 
not be known© The ſeveral opinions you Morrtals 
have of God, anſwered they, are ſufficient witneſſes 
thereof. Well then, replied the Empereſs, leaving 
this inquiſitive knowledg of God, I pray inform me, 
whether you Spirits give motion to natural bodies * 
No, anſwered they ; but, on the contrary , natural 
material bodies give Spirits motion ; for we Spirits, 
being incorporeal, have no motion but from our 
corporeal vehicles, ſothat we move by the help of our 
bodies, and not the bodies by the help of us; for pure 
Spirits are immovable. Tf this be ſo, replied the Em- 
pereſs, How comes it then that you can move ſo ſ{ud- 
denly at a vaſt diſtance * They anſwered, That ſome 
forts of matter were more pure, rare, and conſequently 
more light and agil then ethers, and this was the rea- 
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ſon of their quick and ſudden motions. Then the Em- 


pereſs asked them, Whether they could ſpeak without 
a body, or bodily organs © No, ſaid they ; 
nor could we have any bodily ſenſe, but onely know- 
leds. She asked, whether they could have knowledg 
without body * Not a natural, anſwered they, but 
a Supernatural knowledg, which 1s a far better know- 
ledg then a natural. T hen ſhe asked them, whether 
they had a General or Univerſal Knowledg * They 
anſwered, Single or particular created Spirits, have not; 
for not any Creature, but God Himſelf, can have an 
abſolute and perfect knowledg of all things. The 
Empereſs asked them further, Whether Spirits had 
inward and outward parts: No, anſwered they; for 
parts onely' belong to bodies, not to Spirits, Again, 
ſhe asked them, whether cheir Vehicles were livin 

bodies * Theyare ſelf-moving bodies, anſwered they, 
and therefore they muſt needs be living; for nothing 
can move it ſelf, without it hath life. Then, ſaid ſhe, it 
muſt neceſlarily follow, that this living, ſelE-moving 
body gives a Spirit motion, and not that the Spirit 


gives the body, as its vehicle, motion. You fay very 
true, anſwered they, and we told you this before. Then 


the Emperels asked them, of what forms of Matter 
thoſe Vehicles were * They faid they were of ſeveral 


different forms ; ſome groſs and denſe, and others more 


pure, rare, andſubtil, Then ſhe enquired, whether 


Immaterial Spirits were not of a Globous figure © They 
, anſwered, 
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anſwered, Fgure and Body were but one thing ; for 


no Body was without Figure, nor no Figure without 
Body: and that it was as much non-ſence to lay, an 
Immaterial Figure, as to ſay an Immaterial Body. A- 
gain, ſhe asked, whether Spirits were not like Water, 
or Fire: No, ſaid they, for both Fire and Water 
are material; and we are no more like Fire or Water, 
then we are like Earth, nay, were it the pureſt and 
fineſtdegree of Matter, even above the Heavens ; for 
Immaterial Creatures cannot be likened or compared to 
Material ; But, as we ſaid before, our Vehicles be- 
ing material, are of ſeveral degrees, forms and ſhapes. 
But if you be not material, ſaid the Empereſs, how can 
you be Generators of all Creatures * Woe are no 
more, anſwered they, the Generators of material Crea- 
tures,then they are the Generators of us Spirits, Then 
ſhe asked, whether they did leave their Vehicles * No, 
anſwered they ; for we being incorporeal, cannot leave 
or quit them ; but our Vehicles do change into ſeveral 
forms and figures,according as occaſion requires. Then 
the Emperels deſired the Spirits to tell her, whether 
Man was a little World © They anſwered, T hat if a 
Fly or Worm was a little World, then Man was ſo 
too, She asked again, whether our Fore-fathers had 
been as wiſe, as men were at preſent, and had under- 
ſtood ſenſe and reaſon, as well as they did now © They 
anſwered, That in former Ages they had been as wiſe 
as they are in this preſent, nay, wiſer ; for, faid chey, 

many 
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many in this age do think their F ore-fathers have been 
Fools, by which- they prove themſelves to be ſuch, 
The Empereſs asked further, whether there was an 
Plaſtick power in Nature * Truly, {aid the Spirits, Pla- 
ſtick power in a hard word, ſignifies no more thea the 
power of the corporeal, figurative motions of Nature. 
Afﬀeer this, the Emperels deſired the Spirits to inform 
her where the Paradiſe was, whether it was in the 
midſt of the World as a Centre of pleaſure © or whether 
it was the whole world , or a peculiar world by it 
ſelf, as a world of life, and not of matter; or whether 
it was mixt,as a world of living animal Creatures! They 
anſwered, That Paradiſe was not in the world ſhe came 
from, but in that world ſhe lived in at preſent, and 
that it was the very ſame place where ſhe kept her 
Court, and where her Palace ſtood, in the midſt of 
the Imperial City, The Emperels asked further,whether 
inthe beginningand Creation of the World, all Beaſts 
could ſpeak * They anſwered, T hat no Beaſts could 
ſpeak, . but onely thoſe ſorts of Creatures which were 
Fiſh-men, Bear-men, Worm-men, and the like, 
which could ſpeak in the firſt Age, as well as they do 
now. She asked again, whether they were none of 
thoſe Spirits that frighted eAdam out of the Paradiſe, 
at leaſt cauſed him not toreturn thither again. T hey an- 
ſwered they were not. Then ſhe deſired tobeinformed, 
whither «Adam fled when he was driven out of the Pa- 
radiſe * Out of this World, ſaid they, you are now 
Empereſs 
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Empereſs of, into the world you came from: [f this 


be ſo,replied the Emperels, then ſurely thoſe Cabbaliſts 
are much'out of their ſtory, who believe the Paradiſe 
to be a world of Life onely, without Matter ' for this 
world, though it be moſt pleaſant and fruitful, yer tt 
is not a world of meer immaterial life, but a world of 
living, material Creatures.” Without queſtion, they 
are, anſwered the Spirits ; for not all Cabbalas are true. 
Thenthe Empereſs asked, T hat ſince it is mentioned 
in the ſtory of the Creation, of the World, that Eve 
was tempted by the Serpent, whether the Devil was 
within the Serpent, or whether the Serpent tempted 


her without the Devils They anſwered, That the 


Devil was within the Serpent. But how came it then, 
replied ſhe, that the Serpent was curſed * They an- 
{wered, becauſe the Devil was in him: for are not thoſe 
men in danger of damnation which have the Devil 
within them, who perſwades them to believe and act 
wickedly * The Empereſs asked further , whether 
Light and the Heavens were all one. They anſwered, 
That that Region which contains the Lucid natural 
Orbs,: was by mortals named Heaven; but the beati- 
fical Heaven, which is the Habitation of the bleſſed 
Angels and Souls, was ſo far beyond it, that it could 
not be compared to any natural Creature. Thenthe 
Empereſs asked them, whether all Matter was fluid at 
firſt” They anſwered, That Matter was always as itis; 
and that ſome parts of Matter were rare,ſomedenſe,ſome 
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Auid, ſome ſolid, &*c. Neither was God bound to make 
all matter fluid at firſt. She asked further, whether 
Matter was immovable in it ſelf * We have an- 
ſwered you before, ſaid they, That there is no 
motion but in Matter ; and were it not for the motion 
of Matter, we Spirits, could not move, nor give you 
any anſwer to your ſeveral queſtions. After this, the 
Empereſs asked the Spirits, whether the Univerſe was 
made within the ſpace of ſix days, or whether by thoſe 
ſix days, were ment ſo many Decrees or Commands of 
God * They anſwered her, that the World was 
made by the All-powerful Decree and Command of 
God; but whether there were ſix Decrees or Com- 
mands, or fewer, or more, no creature was able to tell. 
Then ſhe inquired, whether there was no myſtery in 
numbers* Neo other myſtery, anſwered the Spirits, 
but reckoning or counting, for numbers are onely 

marks of remembrance. But what do you think of the 

number of Four, ſaid ſhe, which Cabbaliſts make ſuch 

ado withal, and of thenumber of Ten, when they ſay 

thatTen is all, and that all numbers are virtually com- 

prehended in four © We think, anſwered they, that 

Cabbaliſts have nothing elſe to do but to trouble their 

heads with' ſuch uſeleſs fancies ; for naturally there is 

no ſuch thing as prime or all in numbers, nor is there 

any other myſtery in numbers, but what man's fancy 

makes; but what men call Prime, or All, we do not 

know, becauſe they de not agreein the number of their 

opinion. 
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opinion. Then the Emperefs asked, whether che 
number of ſix was a ſymbole of Matrimony, as being 
made up of Male and Female, for two-into three 1s ſix. 
If any number can be aſymbole of Matrimony, an- 
ſwered the Spirits, itisnot Six, but Two; if ewo may 
he allowed to be a number : for the a&t of Matri- 
mony is made up of two joined in one; She agked a- 
gain, what they ſaid tothe number of Seven? whe- 
ther it was not an Embleme of God, becauſe Cabbaliſts 
ſay,thar it is neither begotren,nor begets any other num- 
ber, There can be no Embleme of God, anſwered 
the Spirits; for if we do not know what Godis, how 
can we make an Embleme of him* Nor is there any 
number in God, for God is the perfedtion himſelf, bue 
numbers are imperfeR ; and as for the begetting of 
numbers, it is done by Multiplication and Addition . 
but Subſtraction is as a kind of death cronumbers. IF 
- there be no myſtery in numbers, replied the Empereſs, 
chen it is in vain to refer the Creation of the World to 
certain numbers, as Cabbaliſts do. The onely my- 
ſtery of numbers, anſwered they, concerning the Cre- 
ation of the World is, that as numbers dg mnleiply, fo 
does the world. The Empereſs asked, how far num- 
bers did multiply * The Spirits anſwered, to Infinite. 
Why, ſaid ſhe, Infinite cannot be reckoned,nor num- 
bred. No more, anſwered they, can the parts of the 
Univerſe, for God's Creation,being an Infinite ation, 
28 proceeding from an Infinite Power, could notreſt 

upon 
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upon a. finite number of Creatures, were it never 
ſo great.  Butleaving the myſtery of numbers, pro- 
ceeded the Empereſs, Let me now deſire you to in- 
form me, whether the Suns and Planets were generated 
by the Heavens, or Zthereal Matter © The Spirits 
anſwered, That the Stars and Planets were of the 
ſame matter which the Heavens, the /ZXther, and all 
other natural Creatures did-confiſt, of ; but whether 
they were generated by: the Heavens or Ather, they 
could not tell : if they be, . ſaid chey, they are not like 
their Parents ; for the Sun, Stars, and Planets, are 
more ſplendorous, then the Mther, as alſo more ſolid 
and conſtant in their motions : But put the caſe, the 
Stars and Planets were generated by the Heavens, and 
the /Ethereal Matter; the queſtion then would be, 
out of what theſe are generated or produced © if theſe 
be created out of nothing, and not generated out of 
ſomething, then it 1s probable the Sun, Stars and Pla- 
Nets are ſo too; nay, it is more probable of the Stars 
and Planets, then of the Heavens, or the fluid Xther, 
by reaſon the Stars and Planets ſeem to be further off 
from mortality, then the particular parts of the /Ether, 
for no doubt but the parts of the Mcthereal Matter 
alter into ſeyeral forms, which we do not perceive of 
the Stars and Planets. The Empereſs asked further, 
whether they could give her information of the three 
principles of Man, according to the doctrine of the 


Platoniſts; as firſt of the Intelle&t, Spirit, or Divine 
Light : 
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Light: 2. Of the Soul of Man herſelf: and | 3, Of 


the Image of the Soul, that is, her vital operation on 
the body * The Spirits anſwered, that they did not 
underſtand thele three diſtinctions , but that they 
ſeen'd to corporeal ſenle and reaſon,as if they were three 
ſeveral bodies, or three ſeveral corporeal actions ; 
however, ſaid they , they are intricate concep- 
tions of irregular fancies. If you do not under- 
ſtand them, replied the Empereſs, hovy ſhall hu- 
mane Creatures do then: Many, both of your mo- 
der and ancient Philofophers, anſwered the Spirits, 
endeavour .to' go beyond ſenſe and reaſon, vvyhich 
makes them commit abſurdities ; for no corporeal 
Creature can go beyond ſenſe and reaſon ; no not we 
Spirits, as long as vve are in our corporeal Vehicles, 
Then the Empereſs asked them, vvhether there vvere 
any Atheiſts in the World? The Spirits anſwered, 
that there vvere no more Atheiſts then vvhat Cabba- 
liſts make. She asked them further, Whether Sp1- 
rits vvere of a globous orround Figure: T hey an- 
ſvyered, T hat Figure belonged to body, but they 
being immaterial had no figure. She asked again, 
Whether Spirits were not like Water or Fire: They 
anſwered, that Water and Fire was material, were 1t 
the pureſt and moſt refined that ever could be ; nay, 
were it above the Heavens : But weareno more like 
Water or Fire, ſaid they, then we are like Earth, but 
our Vehicles are of ſeveral forms, figures and degrees 
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of ſubſtances. T hen ſhe deſired to know, whether their 

Vehicles were made of Air © Yes, anſwered the 

Spirits, ſome of our Vehicles are of thin Air. Then 

| ſuppoſe, replied the Emperels, T hat thoſe airy Ve- 

hicles, are your corporeal ſummerſuits. She asked 

further, whether the Spirits had not aſcending and de- 

ſcending motions, as well as other Creatures: They 
anſwered, That properly there was no aſcenſion or 
deſcenſion in Infinite Nature, but onely in relation to 
particular parts; and as for us Spirits, laid they, we 
can neither aſcend nor deſcend without corporeal YVe- 
hicles ; nor can our Vehicles aſcend or deſcend, but ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ſhapes and figures, for there 
can be no motion without body. The Empereſs asked 
them further, whether there was not a World of Spi- 
rits, as well as there 1s of material Creatures? No, 
anſwered they ; for the word World implies a quan- 
tity or multitude of corporeal Creatures, but we being 
Immaterial, can make no world of Spirits. Then ſhe 
deſired to be informed when Spirits were made: We 
do not know, anſwered they, how and when we were 
made , nor are we much inquiſitive after it ; nay , if 
we did, it would be no benefit, neither for us, nor for 
you mortals toknow it. The Empereis replied, That 
Cabbaliſts and Divine Philoſophers ſaid , mens ra- 
tional Souls were Immaterial, and ſtood as much in 
need of corporeal Vehicles, as Spirits did. If this be ſo, 
anſwered the Spirits, then you are Hermaphrodites of 
Nature : 
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Nature ; but your Cabbaliſts are miſtaken, for they 
take the pureſt and (ubrilleſt parts of Matter for Imma- 
terial Spirits. Then the Empereſs asked, when the 
ſouls of Mortals went out of their bodtes , whether 
they went to Heaven or Hell, or whether they re- 
mained in airy Vehicles * God's Juſtice and Mercy, 
anſwered they, 1s perfect, and not imperfect , but if 
you mortals will have Vehicles for your Souls, and a 
place that is between Heaven and Hell, it muſt be Pur- 
eatory, which 1s aplace of Purification, for which acti- 
on Fire 1s more proper then Air, and ſothe Vehicles of 
thoſe ſouls that are in Purgatory cannot be airy, but fi- 
ery ; and after thisrate there can be but four places for 
humane ſoulsto bein, viz. Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, 
and this World; but as for Vehicles, they are but fan- 
cies, not realtruths. Then the Emperels asked them , 
where Heaven and Hell was * Your Saviour Chriſt, 
anſwered the Spirits, has informed you, that there is 
Heaven and Hell, but he did not tell you what, nor 
where they are ; wherefore it is too great a preſumption 
for you Morals to inquire after it; if you do but ſtrive 
to get into Heaven, 1t is enough, though you do nor 
know where or what it 1s, for it is beyond your know- 
ledg and underſtanding. I am fatisfied , replied the 
Empereſs, and asked further, whether there were any 
figures or characters in the Soul * They anſwered, 
where there was no body, there could be no figure. 


Then ſhe asked them, whether Spirits could be naked * 


and 
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and whether they were of a dark, k, ora light colour ? 
As for our nakednels, it is a very odd queliios, an- 
{wered the Spirits; and we do not know what you 
mean by a naked Spirit; for you judg of us as of cor- 
poreal Creatures; and as for Colour, ſaid they, it is 
according to our Vehicles; for Colour belongs to 
Body, and as there is no Body that is colourleſs, fo 
there is no Colourthat is bodileſs. Then the Empe- 
reſs deſired to be informed, whether all ſouls were made 
at the firſt Creation of the World * We know no 
more, anſwered the Spirits, of the origine of humane 
ſouls, then we know of our ſelves. She asked fur- 
ther, whether humane bodies were not burthenſome 
to humane ſouls * They anſwered, That bodies 
made Souls active, as giving them motion; and if 
action was troubleſome to ſouls, then bodies were fo 
too. She asked again, whether fouls did chuſe bo- 
dies: They anſwered, T hat Platonicks believed, the 
ſouls of Lovers lived in the bodies of their Beloved, 
but ſurely, ſaid they, 1f there be a multitude of ſouls 
ina world of Matter, they cannot muſs bodies; for as 
ſoon as a ſoul is parted from one body, it enters into 
another; and ſouls having no motion of themſelves, 
mult of neceſsity be cloathed or imbodied with the 
next parts of Matter. If this be ſo, replied the Em- 
pereſs, then I pray inform me, whether all matter be 
ſoulified © The Spirits anſwered, They could not 


exatly tell that ; butif it was true,that Matter had no 
other 
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other motion but what came from a ſpiritual power, 
and that all matter was moving, then no ſoul could quit 
a body, . but ſhe mult of neceleiry enter. into -another 
ſoulified body , and then there would be two im- 

material ſubſtances in one body. . The Emperels 
asked,. whether it was not poſsible thatthere could-be 
two {oulsin one body ©. As for immaterial ſouls, an- 
ſwered the Spirits, it is impolsible ; for there cannot 
be two 1immaterials. in one inanimate body, - by reaſon 
they want parts, and place, being bodileſs ; but there 
may be numerous material ſouls in one compoſed body, 
by reaſon every material part has a material natural 
foul ; for Nature is but one Infinite ſelf-moving, li- 
ving and ſelf-knowing body, conſiſting of the three de- 
grees of inanimate, ſenſitive and rational Matter, fo 


- — 


intermixt together, that no part of Nature, were it an 


Atome, can be without any of thele three degrees; the 
ſenſitive 1s the life, the rational the ſoul, and the ina- 


nimate part, the body of Infinite Nature. The Em- 


pereſs was very well ſatisfied with this anſwer, and 
asked further, - whether ſouls did not give: life to bo- 
dies © No, anſwered they ; but Spirits and Dwine 
Souls have a life of their own, which 1s not partable, 
being purer then a natural life ; for Spirits are incor- 
poreal, and conſequently individable. But when the 


Soul is in its Vehicle, ſaid: the Emperels, then me. 


thinks ſhe- is like the Sun, and the Vehicle like the 


Moon. No, anſwered they, but the Vehicle is like 
; $6 the 
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the Sun, and the Soul like the Moon ; for the Soul 

hath motion from the Body, as the Moon has lighe 

from the Sun. Then the Empereſs asked the Spirits, 

whether it was an evil Spirit that tempted Eve, and 

brought all the miſchiefs upon Mankind, or whether 
it was the Serpent © They anſwered, T hat Spirits 
could not commit actual evils. I he Empereſs ſaid 
they might do it by petſwaſions. I hey anſwered, T hat 
Perſwaſions were actions ; but the Empereſs not being 
contented with this anſwer, asked whether there was 
not a ſupernatural Evil * I heSprrits anfwered, TI har 
there was a ſupernatural Good, which was God ; but 
they knew of no ſupernatural Evil that was equal to 
God. Then ſhe deſired to know, whether Evil Spi- 
rits were reckoned amongſt the Beaſts of the Field © 
They anſwerd, That many Beaſts of the field were 
harmleſs Creatures, and very ſetviceable for Man's uſe; 

and though ſome were accounted fierce and cruel, yer 
did they exerciſe their cruelty upon other Creatures, 
forthe moſt part, to no other end, but to get themſelves 
food, and to ſatisfie their natural appetite ; but cer- 
rainly, {aid they, you men are more cruel to one ano- 
ther, then evil Spirits areto you; and as for their ha- 
bitations in deſolate places, we having no communion 
with them, can give you no certain account thereof. 
But what do you think, ſaid the Empefeſs, of Good 
Spirits? may netthey be compared to che Fowls of the 
Air! Theyanſwered, There were many cruel and 
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ravenous Fowls as well in the Air, as there wete fred 
and cruel Beaſts on Earth; ſo that the good are al- 
ways mixt with the bad. She asked hack, wheth# 
the fiery Vehicles were a Heaveh, or a Hell, or atleaſt 
a Purgatory to the Souls? They eafwerelt That if 
the Souls were immaterial, they could not biitn, and 
| then fire would do them no harm ; and though Hell 
was believed to be an undecaying and unquenchable 
fire, yet Heaven was no fire. TheEmperel replied, 
That Heaven was a Light. Yes, ſaidthey, but not a 
fiery Light. Then ſhe asked, whether the different 
ſhapes and forts of Vehicles, made the Souls and other 
[mmaterial Spirits, miſerable, or bleſſed The Ve- 
hicles, anſwered they, make them neither better, nor 
worſe; for though ſome Vehicles ſometimes ryay have 
power over others, yet theſe by turns may get ſome 
power again over them, according to the ſeveral ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of particular natural parts. 
The Empereſs asked further, whether animal life came 
out ofthe ſpiritual World,and did return thither again * 
The Sprrits anſwered, they could not exaRtly cell ; bur 
if it were ſo, then certainly animal lives muſt leave 
their bodies behind them, otherwiſe the bodies would 
make the ſpiritual World a mixt World, that is, pare- 
ly marerial,and partly immaterial; but the Truth is;faid- 
they, Spirits being immaterial, cannot properly make a 
World; for a World belongs to material, not to im- 
material Creatures, IF this be ſo, replied the Em- 
pereſs, 
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pereſs, then certainly there can be. no world of lives 
and forms without matter No, anſwered the Spi- 
rits,, nor a world of Matter withont lives and forms ; 
for natural lives and forms cannot be immaterial, 
more then Matter can be immovable. And 7 Yo 
natural lives, forms and matter, are inſeparable. Then 
the Empereſs asked, whether the firſt Man did feed 
on the beſt forts of the fruits of the Earth, and the 
beaſts on the worſt * The Spirits anſwered, That 
unleſs the beaſts of the field were barred out of manu- 
red fields and gardens, they would pick and chuſe the 
beſt fruits as well as men; and you may plainly ob- 
ſerve it,ſaid they, 1n Squirrels and Monkies, how they 
are the beſt chuſers of Nuts and Apples, and how 
Birds do pick and feed on'the moſt delicious fruits, and 
Worms on the beſt roots, and moſt ſavoury herbs, by 
which you may ſee, that thoſe Creatures live and feed 
better then men do, except you will ſay , that arti- 
ficial Cookery is better and more wholeſom then the 
natural. Again, the Empereſs asked, whether the 
firſt Man gave names to all the ſeveral ſorts of Fiſhes 
in the Sea, and freſh waters No, anſwered the Spi- 
rits, for he wasan Earthly, and not a watery Crea- 
ture, . and therefore could not know the ſeveral forts of 
Fiſhes. Why, replied the Empereſs, he was no more 
an airy Creature then he was a watery one, and yet he 
gave names to the ſeveral ſorts of Fowls and Birds of 
the Air. : Fowls anſwered they, are partly Airy, and 
| partly 
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partly Earthly Creatures, not onely becaule they re- 
ſemble Beaſts and Men in their fleſh, but becauſe their 
reſt and dwelling-places are on Earth ; for they 
build their neſts, lay their eggs, and hatch their young, 
not in the Air, but on the Earth. Then ſhe asked, 
Whether the firſt Man did give names to all the vari- 
ous ſorts of Creatures that live on the Earth? Yes, 
anſwered they, to all thoſe that were preſented to him, 
or he had knowledg of, that is, toall the prime forts ; 
but not to every particular; for of Mankind, ſaid they, 
there were but two at firſt, and as they did encreaſe, ſo 
did their names, Burt, ſaid the Empereſs, who gave 
the names totheſeveral ſorts of Fiſh? The poſterity 
of Mankind, anſwered they. Then ſhe enquired, 
Whether there were no more kinds of Creatures now, 
then art the firſt Creation * They anſwered; That 
there were no more nor fewer kinds of Creatures then 
there are now ; but there were, without queſtion; more 
particular ſorts of Creatures now, then there were then. 


She asked again, Whether all thoſe Creatures that 


| were in Paradiſe, were alſo in Noah's Ark® They. 


anſwered, That the principal kinds had been there, bur 
not all the particulars. Then ſhe would fain know, 
how it came, that both Spirits and Men did fall from a 
blefled into ſo milerable a ſtate and condition they are 
now in. Ihe Spirits anſwered, By diſobedience. 
The Emperels asked, Whence this diſobedient ſin did 
proceed! But the Spirits deſired the Empereſs not to 


ask 
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ask them any ſuch queſtions, becauſe they went be- 


yond their knowledg. Then ſhe begg'd the Spirits 
to pardon her preſumption; for, ſaid ſhe, It is the na- 
ture of Mankind to be inquiſitive. Natural deſire of 
knowledg, anſwered the $ pirits, 1s not blameable, ſo 


you do not go beyond what your natural reaſon can 


comprehend. Then Tleask no more, ſaid the Empe- 


reſs, for fear I ſhould commit ſome error; but one 


thing I cannot but aquaint you withal : Whatis that, 
faid the Spirits * I have a great deſire, 'anſwered the 
Emperels, to make a Cabbala. What kind of Cab- 
bala asked the Spirits? The Empereſs anfwered, The 
Jews Cabbala, No ſooner had the Empereſs decla- 
red her Mind, but the Spirits immediately diſap- 
peared out of her fight; which ſtartled the Emperels 
fo much, that ſhe fell into a Trance, wherein ſhe lay 
for ſome while ; at laſt being come to herſelf again, ſhe 
grew very {tudious, and conſidering with her ſelf what 
might be the cauſe of this ſtrange diſaſter, conceived at 
firſt, that perhaps the Spirits were tired with hearing 


and giving anſwers to her queſtions but thinking by 


her ſelf, that Spirits could not be tired, ſhe imagined that 
this was not the true cauſe of their difappearing, till af- 
ter diverſe debates with her own thoughts, ſhe did 
verily believe that the Spirits had committed ſome fault 
in their an{wers, and chat for their puniſhment they 
were condemned to the loweſt and darkeſt Vehicles. 
This belief was ſo fixtin her mind, that it put her into a 


very 
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very Melancholick humor; and then ſhe ſent both for 
her Fly- and Worm-men, and declared to them the 
cauſe of her ſadneſs. *T'is-not fo much, faid ſhe, the 
vaniſhing of thoſe. Spirits that makes me Melancholick, 
but that I ſhould be the cauſeof their miſerable condi. 


tion, and that thoſe harmleſs Spirits ſhould; for my. 


ſake, .ſink:down into the black and dark abyſs of the 
Earth. The Worm-men; comforted the Empereſs, 
telling her, that theEarthwasnot fo horrida dwelling, 
as ſhe didimagine ; for, ſaid they, not onely-all- Mi- 
nerals and Vegetables, but ſeveral-ſorts of Animals can 
witneſs, that the Earthis a warm, fruitful, quiet, ſafe 


and happy habitation; andthough they-wane:the light 


of the Sun, yet arethey notindark, butthere is light 
even within the Earth; by: which thoſe Creatures ds 


ſce that: dwell therein, This relation ſetled- her Ma- © 


jeſties mind a-little, but yetſhe being deſirous to know 
the Truth, where, and in: what condition thoſe Sp1- 
rits were, commanded both.the Fly- and: Woorm-men 
to uſe all labour and'induſtry to find them out, where- 
upon the Worm-men ſtraight deſcended. into the 
Earth, andthe Fly-men aſcended into the Air. Aﬀer 
{ome ſhort time, the Worm-men returned, and told the 
Empereſs, that when they went into the Earth, they 
inquired of all the Creatures they met withal, whether 
none of them had perceived ſuch or ſuch Spirits, until 
at laſt coming to the very Center of the Earth, they 
were truly informed, that thoſe Spirits had ſtayed ſome 


time 
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time there, but at laſt were gone to the Antipodes on 
the other ſide of the Terreſtrial Globe, diametrically 
oppoſite to theirs. The Fly-men ſeconded the Worm- 
men, aſſuring her Majeſty, that their relation was ve- 
ry true; for, ſaid they, we have rounded the Earth, 
and juſt when we came to the Antipodes, we met thoſe 
Spirits in a very good condition, and acquainted them 
that your Majeſty was very much troubled at their 
Tudden departure, and feard they ſhould be buried in 
the darkneſs of the Earth : whereupon the Spirits an- 
ſwered us, that they were ſorry for having occaſi- 
oned ſuch ſadneſs and trouble in your Majeſty and 
deſired us to tell your Majeſty, that they feared no 
darkneſs ; for their Vehicles were of ſuch a ſort of 
ſubſtance as Cats-eyes, Glow-worms tails, and rotten 
wood, carrying their light along with them, and that 
they were ready to do your Majeſty what ſervice the 
could, in making your Cabbala, At which Rela- 
tion the Empereſs was exceedingly glad,and rewarded 
both her Fly- and Worm-men bountttully. 

After ſome time, when the Spirits had refreſhed 
themſelves in their own Vehicles, they ſent one of 
their nimbleſt Spirits, to ask the Empereſs, whether 
ſhe would have a Scribe, or whether ſhe would write 
the Cabbala her ſelf © The Empereſs received the 
profer which they made her, with all civility ; and 
cold him, that ſhe deſired a Spiritual Scribe. The 


Spirit anſwered, that they could dictate, but not write, 
EX.Cept 
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except they puton a hand or arm,or elſe the whole body 
of Man. The Empereſs replied, How can-Spirits 
arm themſelves with gantlets of fleſh: As well, an- 
ſwered he, as Man can arm himſelf with a gantlet of 
ſteel. Ifit be ſo, ſaid the Empereſs, then I will have 
a Scribe. - I hen the Spirit asked her, whether ſhe 
would have the Soul of a living or adead Man © Why, 
faid the Empereſs, can the Soul quita living body, and 
wander or travel abroad © Yes, anſwered he, for 
according to Plato's Doctrine, there is a conyerſation 
of Souls, and the Souls of Lovers live in the bodies of 
their Beloved, ThenlI will have, anſwered ſhe, the 
Soul of ſome ancient famous Writer, cither of eAri- 
flotle, Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, or the like. The 
Spirit ſaid, That thoſe famous men were very learned, 
ſubtile, and ingenious Writers, but they were fo 
wedded to their own opinions, that they would ne- 
ver have the patience to be Scribes- Then, faid ſhe, 
Ile have the Soul of one of the moſt famous modern 
Writers, as either of Galileo, Gaſſendus, Des Cartes, 
Helmont, Hobbes, H. More, &c. The Spirit an- 
ſwered, That they were fine ingenious Writers, but 
yet ſo ſelf-conceited, that they would ſcorn to be Scribes 
to a Woman, But, ſaid he, there's a Lady, the 
Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, which although ſhe is not 
one of the moſt learned, eloquent, witty and ingeni- 
ous, yet is ſhe a plain and ratiqnal Writer, for the 
principle of her Writings, is Senſe and Reaſon, and 
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ſhe will without queſtion, be ready t to do you all the ſer- 
vice ſhe can. Tiff Lady then, ſaid the Empereſs, will 
I chuſe for iny ſcribe, neither will the Emperor have 
reaſon to be jealous, ſhe being one of my own ſex. In 
truth, ſaid the Spirit, Husbands have realon to be jea- 
lous of Platonick Lovers,for they are very dangerous,as 
being not onely very intimate and cloſe, but ſubtil and 
inſinuating. You ſay well,replied the Emperels; where- 
fore I pray ſend me the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle's Soul . 
whichthe Spirit did ; and after ſhe came to wait on the 
Empereſls, at her firſt arrival the Empereſs imbraced 
and ſaluted her with a ſpiritual kiſs; then ſhe asked her 
whether ſhe could write © Yes, anſwered the Du- 
cheſss Soul, but not ſo intelligibly that any Reader 
whatſoever may underſtand 1t, unleſs he be taught to 
know my Characters; for my Letters are rather like 
Characters, then well-formed Letters, Said the Em- 
pereſs, you were recommended to me by an honeſt and 
ingenious Spirit. Surely, anſwered the Ducheſs,the 
Spirit i51gnorant of my hand-writing. Thetruth is, ſaid 
the Empereſs, he did not mention your hand-wri- 
ting: but he informed me,that you writ ſenſe and reafon, 
and if you can but write ſo, that any of my Secretaries 
may learn 'your hand, they ſhall write it out fair and in- 
telligible. The Dachels anſwered, That ſhe queſtioned 
notbur it might eaſily be learned in a ſhort eime. Bur, 
faid ſhe tothe Emperels, What is it that your Maje- 
ſty would have written. She anfivered, The Jews 
; Cabbala, 
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Cabbvala. T hen your onely way for that is, ſaid the 
Duchels, to have the Soul of ſome famous Jew ; nay, 
if your Majeſty pleaſe, I ſcruple not, but you may 
as eaſily have the loul of Moſes, as of any other. That 
cannot be, replied the Empereſs, for no mortal knows 
where Moſes is. But, ſaid the Ducheſs, humane 
Souls are immortal ; however, if this be too difficult to 
be obtained, you may have the Soul of one of the chief 
Rabbies or Sages of the Tribe of Levi, who will truly 
inſtruct you in that myſtery; whenas, otherwiſe,your 
Majeſty will be apt to miſtake, and a thouſand to one, - 
but commit grols errors. No, ſaid the Empereſs, for I 
ſhall be inſtructed by Spirits. Alas ! faid the Ducheſs, 
Spirits are as 1gnorant as Mortals in many caſes; for 
no created Spirits have a general or abſolute knowledg, 
nor can they know the Thoughts of Men, much leſs 
the Myſteries of the great Creator, unleſs he be plea- 
ſed to inſpire into-them the gift of Divine Knowledg. 
Then, I pray, faid the Empereſs, let me have your 
counſel in thiscale. The Ducheſs anſwered, If your 
Majeſty will be pleaſed to hearken to my advice, I 
would deſire you to let that work alone ; for.it will be 
of no advantage either to you, or your peopk, un- 
leſs you were of the Jews Religion ; nay, if you were, 
the vulgar interpretation of che holy Scripeure would be 
more inſtructive, andmoreeafily belieyed, then your 
myſtical way of interpreting it; for bad « been better 
and more advantagious for the ſalvation of the Jews, 
ſurely 
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ſurely Moſes would have ſaved efier ages that labour 
by his own explanation, he being not  oney a wile, 
but a very honeſt, zealous and religious Man : Where- 
fore the beſt way, ſaid ſhe, 1s to believe with the ge- 
nerality the literal ſenſe of the Scripture, and nor to 
make interpretations every one according to his own 
fancy, butto leave that work for the Learned, or thoſe 
that have nothing elſe to do ; Neither do I think, ſaid 
ſhe, that God wall damn hols that are ignorant there- 
in, or ſuffer themto be loſt .for want of a myſtical in- 
 terpretation of the Scripture. Then, ſaid the Empe- 
reſs, Ile leave the Scripture, and make a Philoſophi- 
cal Cabbala. The Ducheſs teld her, That ſenſe and 
reaſon would inſtruct her of Nature as much as 
could be known; and as for numbers, they were infi- 
nite, but to add non-ſenſe to infinite, would breed 
a confuſion , eſpecially in humane underſtanding, 
Then, repliedtheEmpereſs, Ile make a moral Cab- 
bala. The onely thing, anſwered the Ducheſs, in 
morality, is butto fear God, and to love his Neigh- 
bour, and this needs no further interpretation. But 
then Ile make a Political Cabbala, ſaid the Empereſs. 
The Ducheſs anſwered, I hat the chief and onely 
ground in Government, was but Reward and Puniſh- 
ment,and required no further Cabbala; Bur, ſaid ſhe, 
If your Majeſty were reſolved to make a Cabbala, I 
would adviſe you, rather to make a Poetical or Ro- 


mancical Cabbala, wherein [you can uſe Metaphors, 
Aegories, 
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Allegories, Similitudes, &#c. and interpret them as 
you pleaſe, With that the Empereſs thank'd the 
Duchels, and embracing her ſoul, told her ſhe would 
take her Counſel: ſhe made her alſo her favourite, and 
kept her ſometime 1n that world, and by this means 
the Ducheſs came to know and give this Relation of all 
that paſſed in that rich, populous, and happy world : 
and after ſome time the Empereſs gave her leave to re- 
turn to her Husband and Kindred into her native 
world, but upon condition, that her ſoul ſhould vific 
her now and then; which (he did, and truly their meet- 
ing did produce ſuch an intimate friendſhip between 


them, that they became Platonick Lovers, although 
they were both Females. 


One time, when the Ducheſs her Soul was with 
the Empereſs, ſhe ſeem'd to be very fad and melan- 
choly ; at which the Emperels was very much trou- 
bled, and asked her the realon of her melancholick 
humour © Truly ſaid the Ducheſs to the Emperels 
(for between dear friends there's no concealment, they 
being like ſeveral parts of one united body ) my Me- 
lancholy proceeds from an extreme ambition. The 
Emperels asked, whatthe height of her ambition was * 
The Ducheſs anſwered, That neither ſhe her ſelf, nor 
no Creature in the World was able to know ei- 
ther the height, depth or breadth of her ambition ; but 
{aid ſhe, my preſent defire is, that I would be a great 
Princeſs. The Empereſs replied, ſo youare, for you 
B þ are 
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area Princels of the fourth or fitth degree ; for a Duke 
or Ducheſs is the higheſt title or honour that a ſubject 
can arrive to, as being the next to aKings Title; and 
as for the name of a Prince or Princels, it belongs toall 
that are adopted to the Crown ; {o that thoſe that can 
add a Crown to their arms, are Princes, and therefore 
a Duke is a Title above a Prince; for example, the 
Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Florence, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, as allo Kings Brothers are not called by thename 
of Princes, but Dukes, this being the higher Title. 
Tis true, anſwered the Duchels, unleſs it be Kings 
eldeſt Sons, and they are created Princes. Yes, re- 
plied the Emperels, but no Soverain does make a ſubject 
equal to himſelf, ſuch as Kings eldeſt ſons partly are: 
And although ſome Dukes be ſoveraign, yet [ never 
heard that a Prince by his Title 1s ſoveraign, by reaſon 
the Title of a Prince is more a I 'itle of Honour, then of 
Soverainty ; for, as I ſaid before, it belongs to all thar 
are adopted to the Crown. Well, faidthe Ducheſs, 
ſetting aſide this diſpute, my ambition 1s, that I would 
fain be as you are, that 1s, an Emperels of a World, 
and I ſhall never beat quiet until I be one, [I love you 
ſo well, replied the Emperels, that I wiſh with all my 
ſoul, you had the fruition of your ambitious deſire, and 
I ſhall not fail to give you my beſt advice how to ac- 
compliſh it; the beſt informers are the Immaterial Spi- 
rits, and they! ſoon tell you, whether it be poſstble to 
obtain your wiſh, But, faid the Ducheſs, I have little 
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acquaintance with them, for I never knew any before 
the time you ſent for me. They know you, replied che 
Emperels ; for they cold me of you, and were the 
means and inſtrument of your coming hither : Where- 
fore I'le confer with them, and enquire whether there 
be not another World, whereof you may be Emperels 
as well as I am of this © - No ſooner had the Empereſs 
ſaid this, but ſome Immaterial Spirits came to viſit her, 
of whom ſhe inquired, whether there were but three 
Worlds 1n all, to wit, the Blazing-world where ſhe 
was in, the World which ſhe came from, and the 
* World where the Duchels lived? The Spirits anſwered, 
Thatthere were more numerous W orlds then the Stars 
which appeared in thele three mentioned Worlds. 
Then the Emperels asked, whether it was not poſsible, 
that her deareſt friend the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, might 
be Empereſs of one of them* Although there be nu- 
merous, nay, infinite Worlds, anſwered the Spirits, 
yet none is without Government. But is none of 
theſe Worlds fo weak, ſaid ſhe, that it may be {urpri- 
ſed or conquered I he Spiritsanſwered, That Lu- 
cian's World of Lights, had been for ſome time in a 
ſnuff, but of late years one Helmont had got it, who 
ſince he was Emperour of it, had fo ſtrengthened the 
Immortal parts thereof with mortal out-works, as it was 
for the preſent impregnable. Said the Empereſs, If 
there be {ſuch an Infinite number of Worlds, I am 
lure, not onely my friend, the Ducheſs, but any 
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other might obtain one. Yes, anſwered the Spirits 
if thoſe Worlds were uninhabited ; but they areas po- 
pulous as this, your Majeſty governs. Whiy, ſaid 
the Emperels, it is not mpoſrible to conquer a World. 
No, anſwered the Spirits, but, for the molt part, 
Conquerers ſeldom enjoy their conqueſt, for they be. 
ing more feared then loved, moſt commonly come to 
an untimely end. Jf you will but direct me, ſaid the 
Ducheſs to the Spirits, which World is eaſieſt co be 
conquered, her Majeſty will aſsiſt me with means, and 
I will truſt to Fate and Fortune; for I had rather die 
in the adventure of noble atchievements, then live in 
obſcure and ſluggiſh ſecurity; ſince by the one, I may 
live in a glorious Fame, and by the other I am buried 
in oblivion, The Spirits anſwered, T hatthe lives of 
Fame were like other lives, for ſome laſted long; and 
ſome died ſoon. Tis true, faid the Ducheſs; but yet 
the ſhorteſt-lived Fame laſts longer then the longeſt 
life of Man. Burt, replied the Spirits, if occaſion 
does not ſerve you, you muſt content your ſelf tolive 
without ſuch atchievements that may gain you a 
Fame : But we wonder, proceeded the Spirits, that 
you deſire to be Empereſs of a Terreſtrial World, 
when as you can create your ſelf a Celeſtial World if 
you pleaſe. What, ſaid the Empereſs, can any Mor- 
tal be a Creator © Yes, anſwered the Spirits ; for 
every humane Creature can create *n Immazerial 
W orld fully inhabited by immaterial Creatures, and 
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Dopulous of immaterial ſubjects, ſuch as we are, | and all 
this within the compals of the head or ſcull, nay, not 
onely fo, but he may create a World of what talhion 
and Government he will, and give the Creatures 
thereof ſuch motions, figures, forms, colours, per- 
ceptions, &c. as he pleaſes, and make Whirl pools, 

Lights, Preſſures and ReaQtions,e#c. as he thinks beſt 

nay, he may make a World full of Veins, Muſcles, 
and Nerves, andalltheſe to move by one jolt or ſtroke: 
alſo he may alter that world as often as he pleaſes, or 
change it from a natural world, to an artificial; he may 
make a world of Ideas, a world of Atomes, a world of 
Lights, or whatſoever his fancy leads him to. And 
ſince it is in your power to create ſuch a world, What 
need you to venture life, reputation and tranquility, to 
conquer a groſs material world 5 For you can enjoy 
no more of a material world then a particular Creature 
is able to enjoy, which is but a ſmall part, conſidering 
the compals ofſuch a world; and you may plainly ob- 
ſerve it by your friend the Empereſs here, which al- 
though ſhe poſlefles a whole world, yet enjoys ſhe but 
a part thereof; neither is ſhe ſo much acquainted with 
it, that ſhe knows all the places, Countries and Do- 
minions ſhe Governs. The truths, a Soveraign Mo- 
narch hasthe general trouble ; but the Subjects enjoy 
all the delights and pleaſures in parts; for itis impoſ- 
ſible, that a Kingdom, nay, a County ſhould be in- 
joyed by one perſon at once, except he take the pains 
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to \ travel into every part, and endure the ind inconventen- 
cies of going from one place to another , wherefore, 
ſince glory, delight and pleaſure lives but i in other mens 
opinions, and can neither add tranquility to your mind, 
norgive caſe to your body, why ſhould you deſire to 
be Empereſs of a material: world, and be troubled 
with the cares that attend Giovernment © when as 
by creating a world within your ſelf, you may en- 
joy all both in whole and in parts, without controle 
or oppoſition, and may make what world you pleaſe, 
and alter it when you pleaſe, and enjoy as much 
pleaſure anddelight as a world canafford you ? . You 
have converted me, ſaid the Ducheſs tothe Spirits, from 
my ambitious deſire; wherefore Ile take your advice, 
reject and deſpiſe all the worlds without me, and cre- 
ate a world of my own. TI he Empereſs ſaid, If I do 
make ſuch a world, then I ſhall be Miſtreſs of two 
worlds, one within, and the other withoutme. Thar 
your Majeſty may, ſaid the Spirits; and ſo left theſe 
two Ladies to create two worlds within themſelves: 
who did alſo part from each other, untilſuch time as 
they had brought their worlds to perfection. The 
Ducheſs of Newcaſtle was moſt earneſt and induſtri- 
ous to make her world, becauſe ſhe had none atpre- 
ſent ; and firſt ſhe reſolved to frame it according to the 
opinion of T hales, but ſhe found her ſelf ſo much crou- 
bled with Dzmons, that they would mot ſuffer her to 
take her own will, but forced her to obey their orders 

and 
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and commands:w -which ſhe being g unwilling to doyleft left off 
from making a world that way, and began toframe one 
according to Pythagoras's Dotrine; but inthe Creati- 
on thereof, ſhe was ſo puzled with numbers, how to 
order and compole the ſeveral parts, that ſhe having 
no skill in Arithmetick, was forced alſo to deſiſt bom 
the making of that world. Then ſhe intended to cre- 
ate a world according tothe opinion of Plato; but ſhe 
found more trouble and difficulty i in that, then' in the 
two former ; for the numerous Ideas having no other 
motion but what was derived from her mind, whence 
they did flow and iſſue out, madeit a far harder buſineſs 
to her, to 1mpart motion to them, then Puppit-play- 
ers have in giving motion to every ſeveral Puppit ; in 
{o much, that her patience was not able to endure the 
* trouble which thoſe Ideas cauſed her ; wherefore ſhe 
annihilated alſo that world, and was reſolved to make 


one according to the Opinion of Epicurus , which ſhe 


had no ſooner begun, but the infinite Atomes made ſuch 
a miſt, thatit quite blinded the perception of her mind ; 
neither was ſhe able to. make a Vacuumas a receptacle 
for thoſe Atomes, or a place which they might retire 
into ; ſo that partly for the want of it, and of a good 
order and method, the confuſion of thoſe Atomes pro- 
duced ſuch ſtrange and monſtrous figures, as did more 
affright then delight her, and cauſed ſuch a Chaos in 
her mind, as had almoſt diflolved it. At laſt, having 


with much ado cleanſed and cleared her mind of theſe 
duſty 
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duſty and miſty particles, ſhe endeavoured to create a 
World according to eAriſtotle's Opinion ; but re- 
membring that her mind, as moſt of the Learned hold 
it, was Immaterial, and that according to eAriftotle's 
Principle, out of Nothing, Nothing could be made; 
ſhe was forced alſo to deſiſt from that work, and then 
ſhe fully reſolved, not to take any more patterns from 
the Ancient Philoſophers, but to follow the Opinions of 
the Moderns; and to that end, ſhe endeavouredto 
make a World according to Des Cartes Opinion, but 
when ſhe had made the ZXthereal Globules, and ſet 
them a moving by a ſtrong and lively imagination, 
her mind became ſo dizzie with their extraordinary 
ſwift turning round,that it almoſt put her into a ſwoon; 
for her thoughts, by their conſtant tottering, did ſo 
ſtagger, asif they had all been drunk : wherefore ſhe 
diſſolved that World, and began to make another, 
according to Hobbs's Opinion ; but when all the parts 
of this Imaginary World cameto preſs and drive each 
other, they ſeemed like a company of Wolves that 
worry Sheep, or like ſo many Dogs that hunt after 
Hares; and when ſhe found a reaction equal to thoſe 
oreſſures, her mind was ſo ſqueeſedrogether, that her 
thoughts could neither move forward nor back- 
ward, which cauſed ſuch an horrible pain in her head, 
that although ſhe had diſſolved that World, yetſhe 
could not, without much difficulty, ſertle her mind, 
and free it from that pain which thoſc preſſures and 
reaRions had cauſedinit. Act 
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A laſt, when the Ducheſs ſaw. that! no patterns 
would do herany good in the framing of her World ; 
ſhe was reſolved to make a World of her own 
invention , and this World was compoſed of ſenſi- 
tive and rational ſelf-moving Matter ; indeed, it was 
compoſed onely of the rational, which is the ſubtileſt 
and pureſt degree of Matter ; for as the ſenſitive did 
move and act both to the perceptions and conſiſtency of 
the body, fo this degree of Matter at the ſame point of 
time (for though the degrees are mixt, yet the ſeveral 
parts may move ſeveral ways at one time) did move to 
the Creation of the [Imaginary World; which World 
after it was made, appear'd fo curious and full of vari- 
ety, ſo well order'd and wiſely govern'd, that it can- 
not poſsibly be expreſſed by words, nor the delight and 
pleaſure which the Ducheſs took in making this world 
of her own, 

In the mean time the Emperels was alſo making and 
diſlolving ſeveral worlds in her own mind, and was fo 
puzled, that ſhe could not ſettle in any of them; where- 
fore ſhe ſent for the Ducheſs, who being ready to wait 
on the Empereſs, carried her beloved-world along with 
her, and invited the Emperels's Soul to obſerve the 
frame, order and Government of it. Her Majeſty 
was fo raviſhed with the perception of it, that her ſoul 
deſired to live in the Ducheſs's World ; but the 
Ducheſs adviſed her to make fuch another World in 
her own mind; for, ſaid ſhe, your Majeſties mind is 
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full of rational corporeal motions, and the rational mo- 


tions of my mind ſhall aſſilt you by the hel p of ſenſitive 


expreſſions, with the beſt inſtructions they are able to 
g1ve you. 

The Empereſs being thus perſwaded by the 
Ducheſs to make an imaginary World of her own,fol- 
lowed her advice; and after ſhe had quite finiſhed it. 
and framed all kinds of Creatures proper and uſeful for 
it, ſtrengthened it with good Laws, and beautified it 
wich Arts and Sciences; having nothingelſeto do, un- 
leſs ſhe did diſſolve her imaginary world, or made 
ſome alterations in the Blazing-world,ſhe lived in, which 
yet ſhe could hardly do, by reaſon it was ſo well order- 
ed that it could not be mended; for it was governed 
without ſecret and deceiving Policy ; neither was there 
any ambition , factions , malicious detractions, civil 
difſenſions, or home-bred quarrels, diviſions in Reli- 
gion, forreign Wars, &c. but all the people lived ina 
peaceful ſociety, united T ranquillity, and Religious 
Conformity ; ſhe was deſirous to ſee the world the 
Ducheſs came from, and obſerve therein the ſeveral ſo- 
veraign Governments, Laws and Cuſtoms of ſeveral 
Nations. The Ducheſs. uſed all the means ſhe could, 
to divert her from that Journey, telling her, that the 
world ſhe came from, was very much diſturbed with 
factions, diviſions and wars; but the Empereſs would 
not be perſwaded from her deſign ; and leſt the Em- 
perour, or any of his ſubje&s ſhould know of her travel, 
and 
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and obſtruct her deſign, ſhe lent for ſome of the Spirits 
ſhe had formerly converſed withal, and inquired whe- 
ther none of them could ſupply the place of her ſoul in 
her body at ſuch a time, when ſhe was goneto travel 
into another World © They anſwered, Yes, they 
could ; for not onely one, ſaid they, but many Spi- 
rits may enter into your body, if you pleaſe. The 
Empereſsreplied, ſhe deſired but one Spiritto be Vice- 
Roy of her body in the abſence of her Soul, butitmulſt 
be an honeſt and ingenious Spirit; and if it was poll1- 
ble, a female Spirit. TheSpirits told her, that there 
was no difference of Sexes amongſt them ; but, ſaid 
they, we will chuſe an honeſt and ingenious Spirir, 
and ſuch a one as ſhall ſo reſemble your ſoul, that nei- 
ther the Emperour, nor any of his ſubjes, although 
the moſt Divine, ſhall know whether it be your own 
foul, or not : which the Emperels was very glad at, 
and after the Spirits were gone, asked the Ducheſs, 
how her body was ſupplied in the ablence of her ſoul © 
who anſwered Her Majeſty, I hat her body, in the ab- 
ſence of her ſoul, was governed by her ſenſitive and 
rational corporeal motions. Thus thoſe two female 
ſouls travelled together as lightly as twochoughts into 
the Ducheſs her native World; and which is remark- 
able, in a moment viewed all the parts of it, andallthe 
actions of all the Creatures therein, eſpecially did the 
Emperels's ſoul take much notice of the ſeyeral actions 
of humane Creatures in all the ſeveral Nations and 
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parts of that World, and wonder that for all there 
were ſo many ſeveral Nations, Governments, Laws, 
Religions, Opinions, &#c. they ſhould all yet ſo ge- 
nerally agree in being Ambitious, Proud, Self-con- 
ceited, Vain, Prodigal, Deceitful, Envious, Mali- 
cious, Unjuſt, Revengetul, Irreligious, Fatious, &c; 
She did alſo admire, that not any particular State, 
Kingdom or Common-wealth, was contented with 
their own ſhares, but endeavoured to encroach upon 
their neighbours, and that their greateſt glory was in 
Plunder and Slaughter, jand yet their victorie's leſs then 
their expenſes, and their loſſes more then their gains, 
but their being overcome 1n a manner their utter ruine. 
But that ſhe wonder'd moſt at, was, that they ſhould 
prize or value dirt more then mens lives, and vanity 
more then tranquillity; forthe Emperor of a world, ſaid 
ſhe, injoys but a part, notthe whole ; ſo that his plea- 
ſure conſiſts in the opinions of others. Ir is ſtrange 
to me, anſwered the Ducheſs, that you ſhould ſay 
thus, being your ſelf,an Emperels of a World, and not 
onely of a world, but of a peaceable,quiet,and obedient 
world. *Tis true,replied the Emperels,but although it is 
a peaceable and obedient world, yet the Government 
thereof is rather a trouble, then apleaſure, for order 
cannot be without induſtry,contrivance and direction ; 
beſides, the Magnificent ſtate, that great Princes keep 
or ought to keep,is troubleſome. Then by your Ma- 


jeſties diſcourſe, ſaid the Ducheſs, I perceive that the 
E greateſt 
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oreatelt happinels in all Worlds conſiſt in Modera- 
' tion : Nodoubt of it, replied the Empereſs; and af- 
ter theſe two ſouls had viſited all the ſeveral places, Con- 
gregations and Aſſemblies both in Religion and State, 
the ſeveral Courts of Judicature, and the like, in ſeveral 
Nations, the Empereſs ſaid, That of all the Mo- 
narchs of the ſeveral parts of that World, ſhe had ob- 
ſerved the Grand-Signior was the greateſt ; for his 
word was a Law, and his power abſolute. But the 
Duchels pray'd the Empereſsto pardon her that ſhe was 
of another mind ; for, ſaid ſhe, he cannot alter Ma- 
homets Laws and Religion ; ſo that the Law and 
Church do govern the Emperor, and not the Empe- 
ror them. But, replied the Empereſs, he has power 
in ſome particulars; as for example, to place and dil- 
place ſubjets in their particular Governments of 
Church and State, and having that, he has the Com- 
mand both over Church and State, and none dares 
oppole him. *Tis true, ſaid the Ducheſs ; but if ic 
pleaſes your Majeſty, we will go into that part of the 
world whence ] came to wait on your Majeſty, and 
there you ſhall ſee as powerful a Monarch as the 
Grand-Signior; for though his Dominions are not of 
ſo large extent, yet they aremuch ſtronger, his Laws 
are eaſie and ſafe, and he governs ſojuſtly and wiſely, 
that his ſubjects are the happieſt people of all the Na- 
tions or parts of that world. - This Monarch, ſaid the 
Empereſs, I have a great mind to ſee : Then they both 
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"went, 'indin a ſhorttime arriv ived into his Dominions; 
but coming into the Metropolitan City, the Emper oſe's $ 
ſoul obſerved many Galants go into an houſe, anden- 
quiring of the Ducheſs ſoul,what houſe that was ? She 
told her, It was one of the T heatres where Come- 
dies and Tragedies were acted. I he Emperels asked, 
Whether they were real ? No, ſaid the Ducheſs, 
They are feigned. Then the Empereſs deſired toen- 
ter into the Theatre, and when ſhe had ſeen the Play 
that was acted, the Dacheſs asked her how ſhe liked 
that Recreation * I likeit very well, faid the Empe- 
reſs ; but I obſerve, that the Actors make a better 
ſhow then the Spectators, and the Scenes a better then 
the Actors, and the Muſick and Dancing is more plea- 
ſant and acceptable then the Play it (elf., for I ſee, the 
Scenes ſtand for wit, the Dancing for humour, and 
the Muſick is the Chorus. I am forry, replied the 
Ducheſs, to hear your Majeſty lay fo, for if the Wits 
of this part of the world ſhould hear you, they would 
condemn you. What", ſaid the Empereſs, would 
they condetan me for preferring a natural face before 
a ſign-poſt, or a natural humour before an artificial 
dance, or Muſick before a true and profitable Rela- 
tion? As for relation, replied the Ducheſs, our Po- 
ets defie and condemn it into a Chimney-corner, fitter 
for old Womens Tales, then Theatres, Why, faid 
the Empereſs, do not your Poets actions comply with 
their judgments © _ for their Plays are compoſed of old 
ſtories, 
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ſtories, either of Greek or Roman, or ſome new-found 


World. The Duchels anſwered her Majeſty, thar ic 


was true; that all or moſt of their Plays were taken out 


of old Stories, but yet they had new actions, which 
being joined to old ſtrories, together with the addition 
of new Prologues, Scenes, Muſick and Dancing, made 
new Plays. 

After this, both the Souls went to the Court, where 
all the Royal Family was together, attended by the 
chief of the Nobles of their Dominions, which made 
a very magnificent ſhow; and when the foul of the 
Emperels viewed the King and Queen, ſhe ſeemed to 
be in amaze, which the Ducheſs ſoul perceiving, asked 
the Empereſs how ſhe liked the King; the Queen, and 
all the Royal Race: She anſwered, that in all the 
Monarchs ſhe had ſeen in that World, ſhe had not 
found ſo much Majeſty and affability mixt ſoexactly 
together, that none did overſhadow or eclipſe the other; 
and as for the Queen, ſhe ſaid, that Vertue'ſate Tri- 
umphant in her face, and Piety was dwelling in her 
heart, and that all the Royal Family ſeem'd to be en- 
dued with a Divine (ſplendor : but when ſhe had heard 
che King diſcourſe, ſhe believ'd, that Mercury and Apollo 
had been his Celeſtial inſtructors; and my dear Lord 
and Husband, added the Ducheſs, has been his Earthly 
Governour, But after ſome ſhort ſtay in the Court, 
the Ducheſss ſoul grew very Melancholy ; the Empo- 
reſs asking the cauſe of her ſadneſs © She told her, thar 
ſhe 
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ſhe had an extreme deſire to converſe with the ſoul of 
her noble Lord. and dear Husband, and that ſhe was 
impatient of a longer ſtay. Ihe Emperels deſired 
the Ducheſs to have but patience ſo long, until the 
King, the Queen, and che Royal Family wereretired, 
and then ſhe would bear her company to her Lord 
and Husbands Soul, who at that time lived in the 
Country ſome 112 miles oft; which ſhe did : and thus 
theſe two ſouls went towards thoſe parts of the King- 
dom where the Duke of Newcaftle was. 

But one thing I forgotall chis while, which is, That 
alchough thoughes are the natural language of ſouls, 
yet by reaſon ſouls cannot travel without Vehicles, 


they uſe ſuch language as the nature and propriety of 


their Vehicles require, and the Vehicles of thoſe two 
ſouls being made of the pureſt and fineſt ſortof air, and 
of a humane ſhape; this purity and fineneſs was the 
cauſe that they could neither be ſeen nor heard by any 
humane Creature; when as, had they been of ſome 
groſſer ſort of Air, the ſound of that Airs language 
would have been as perceptible as the blowing of Ze- 
phyrus. 

And now to return to my former Story ; when the 
Empereſs's and Ducheſs's Soul were travelling into 
Nottingham-ſhire, for that was the place where the 
Duke did reſide ; paſsing through the forreſt of Shere- 
wood, the Empereſss ſoul was very much delighted. 
with it, as beinga dry, plain and woody place, very 
pleaſant 
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pleaſa at to travel in both in Winter and Summer, for 
itis neither much dirty, hot duſty at no time 2 at laſt 
they arrived at W, elbetk, a Houſe where the Duke 
dwell'd, ſurrounded all with Wood; ſo cloſe and full, 
that the Emperels took great pleaſure and delight there- 
in, and told the Duchels ſhe never had obſerved more 
wood in ſo little a compals in any part of the Kingdom 
ſhe had paſſed through; The truth is, ſaid ſhe, there 
ſeems to be more wood on the Seas, ſhe meaning the 
Ships, then on the Land. The Ducheſs told her, the 
reaſon was, that there had been a long Civil War in 
that Kingdom, in which moſt of the beſt Timber-trees 
and Principal Palaces were ruined and deſtroyed ; and 
my dear Lord and Husband, ſaid ſhe, has loſt by it 
half his Woods, beſides many Houſes, Land, and 
moveable Goods, fo that all the loſs out of his particu- 
lar Eſtate, did amount to above half a Million of 
Pounds. I wiſh, ſaid the Empereſs, he had ſome of 
the Gold thatis in the Blazing-world, to repair his loſ- 
les. The Ducheſs moſt humbly thank'd her Imperial 
Majeſty for her kind wiſhes; but, ſaid ſhe, wiſhes will 
not repair his ruines: however, God has given my Noble 
Lordand Husband great Patience, by which he bears 
all is lofſes and misfortunes. Atlaſt, they enter'd into 
the Dukes Houle, an habitationnot ſo magnificent, as 
uſeful; and when the Empereſs ſaw it, Hasthe Duke, 
ſaid ſhe, no other houſe but this * Yes, anſwered the 


Ducheſs, ſome five miles from this place, he has a very 
Ff | fine 
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fine Caſtle, called Boleſover. T hat place then, ſaid 
the Emperels, I deſire to ſee. Alas ! replied the 
Ducheſs, it is but anaked houſe, and uncloath'd of all 
Furniture. However, ſaid the Emperels, I may ſee 
the manner of its ſtructure and building, T hat you may, 
replied the Ducheſs : and as they were thus dilcourſing, 
the Duke came out of the Houle into the Court, to ſee 
his Horſes ofmannage ; whom when the Ducheſs's ſoul 
perceived, ſhe was fo overjoyed, that her aereal Ve- 
hicle became ſoſplendorous, as if it had beenenlightned 
by the Sun; by which we may perceive,that the paſſions 
of Souls or Spirits can alter their bodily Vehicles, 
T ben theſe two Ladies Spirits weat cloſe to him, but he 
could not perceive them ; and after the Empereſs had 
obſerved the Art of Mannage, ſhe was much pleaſed 
with it, and commended it as a noble paſtime, and an 
exerciſe fit and proper for noble and heroick Perſons : 
But when the Duke was gone into the houſe again, 
thoſe two Souls followed him ; where the Empereſs 
obſerving, that he went to the exerciſe of the Sword, 
and was ſuch an excellent and unparallel/d Maſter 
thereof, ſhe was as much pleaſed with that exerciſe, as 
ſhe was with the former : But the Ducheſss ſoul being 
troubled, that her dear Lord and Husband uſed fuch 
a violent exerciſe before meat, for fear of overheating 
himſelf, without any conſideration of the Empe- 
reſs's ſoul, left her aereal Vehicle, and entred into 


her Lord. The Empereſss ſoul perceiving this, did 
the 
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the like : And then the Duke had three Souls in one 
Body ; and had there been but ſome ſuch Souls more, 
the Duke would have been like the Grand-Signior in 
his Seraglio, onely 1t would have been a Platonick 
Seraglio. But the Dukes ſoul being wiſe, honeſt, wicty, 
complailant and noble, afforded ſuch delight and plea- 
ſure to the Empereſs's ſoul by he converſation, that 
theſe two ſouls became enamoured of eachother; which 
the Duchels's ſoul perceiving, grew jealous at firſt, but 
then conſidering that no Adultery could be committed 
amongſt Platonick Lovers, and that Platoniſm was 
Divine, as being derived from Divine Plato, caſt forth 
of her mind that Idea of Jealouſie. Thenthe Con- 
verſation of theſe three ſouls was ſo'pleaſant, that it can- 
not be expreſſed; far the Dukes ſoul entertained the 
Empereſles ſoul with Scenes, Songs, Muſick, witty 
Diſcourſes, pleaſant Recreations, and all kinds of harm- 
leſs ſports ; ſothat the time paſſed away faſter then they 
expected. Art laſt, a Spirit came and told the Empe- 
refs, that although neither the Emperour, nor any of 
his ſubjects knew that her ſoul was abſent, yet the Em- 
perours ſoul was ſo ſad and melancholy, for want of his 
own beloved ſoul, that all the Imperial Court took no- 
tice of it Wherefore he adviſed the Empereſs's Soul 
to'return into the Blazing-world, into her own body 
ſhe left there ; which both the Dukes and Ducheſs's 
ſoul was very ſorry for, and wiſhed, that if it had been 
poſſible, the Emperels's foul might have ſtayed alonger 
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time with them; but ſeeing it could not be « otherwiſe, 
they pacified theinliives: But beſore the Empereſs re- 
turned into the Blazing-world, the Ducheſs deſired a 
favour of her, to wit, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
make an agreement between her Noble Lord, and 
Fortune. Why, ſaid the Emperels, are they ene- 
mies? Yes, anſwered the Ducheſs, and they have 
been ſo everſincel have been his Wife; nay, I have 
heard my Lord ſay, that ſhe hath croſſed him in all 
things ever fince he could remember. 1 am ſorry for 
that, replied the Empereſs, but I cannot diſcourſe with 
Fortune without the help of an Immaterial Spirit, and 
that cannot be done 1n this World, for 1] have no 
Fly-nor Bird-men here, to ſend into the region of the 
Air, where; for the moſt part, their habiations are. 
The Ducheſs ſaid, ſhe would intreat her Lord to ſend 
an Attorney or Lawyer, to plead her cauſe. For- 


tune will bribe them, replied the Empereſs, and\ſo the 
Duke may chance to be caſt , Wherefore the be way 


will befor the Duke to chule a friend on hisfide,and let 


Fortune chuſe another, and try whether by this means 
it be poſsible to compoſe the difference. The Ducheſs 
ſaid, T hey will never come to an agreement, unleſs 
there be a Judg or Umpire to decide the Caſe, A 
Judg, replied the Empersls, 1s eafie tobe had, butts 
get an Impartial Judg, is a thing ſo difficult, that[ 
doubt we ſhall hatdly find one; for there is none to 
be had neither in Nature, nor in Hell, but onely 
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froni Heaven, and how to get ſuch a Divine and Cele 
ſtial Judge, I cannottell : Nevertheleſs, if you will 
goalong with me into the Blazing-world, Ile try what 
may be done. "Tis my duty, ſaid the Ducheſs, to 
wait on your Majeſty, and I ſhall moſt willingly do 
it, for I haveno other intereſt to conſider: Then the 
Ducheſs ſpake to the Duke concerning the difference 
between him and Fortune, and how it was her deſire 
that they might be friends. T he Duke anſwered, That 
for his part, he had always with great induſtry, ſought 
her friendſhip, but as yet he could never obtain it; 
for ſhe had always been his enemy 2 However, ſaid 
he, Ile try, and ſend my two friends, Prudence and 
Honeſty, to plead my cauſe. T hen theſe two friends 
went with the Ducheſs and the Empereſsinto the Bla- 
Zing-world ; (for it 1s to be obſerved, that they are 
ſomewhat __ Spirits, becauſe they areimmaterial, al- 
though their actions are corporeal :) and after their ar- 
rival there, when the Emperels had refreſhed her ſelf, 
and rejoiced with the Emperor, ſhe ſent her Fly-men 
for ſome of the Spirits, and deſired their aſſiſtance, to 
compole the difference between Fortune, and the Duke 
of Newcaftle, But they told her Majeſty, That For- 
eune was ſo inconſtant, that although ſhe would per- 
haps promiſe to hear their cauſe pleaded, yet it 
was a thouſand to one, butſhe would never have the 
patience to do it : Nevertheleſs, upon Her Majeſties 
requeſt, they tried their utmoſt, and at laſt prevailed 
G eg with' 
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with Fortune fo far, that ſhe choſe Folly, and Raſhneſs, 
for her Friends, but they could not agree in chuſing a 
Judg ; until at laſt, with much ado, they concluded, 
that T ruth ſhould hear, and decide the cauſe, Thus 
all being prepared, and the time appointed, both the 
Empereſs's and Duchels's ſoul went to hear them plead 
and when all the Immaterial company was met, For- 
tune ſtanding upon a Golden-Ulobe, made this follow- 
ing Speech : 

XN "lc Friends, We are met here to hear a Cauſe plead. 
ed concerning the difference between the Duke of Newca- 
ſtle, andmy ſelf; andthough I am willing upon the perſwa- 
' ſrons of the Ambaſſadors of the Empereſs, the Immaterial 
Spirits, to yield to it, yet it bad been fit, the Dukes Soul 
ſhould be preſent -alſo, to ſpeak for her ſelf ; but ſoce 
ſhe is not here, I ſhall declare my ſelf to bis Wife, and his 
Friends, as alſo to my Friends, eſpeciallythe Empereſs, to 
whom I ſhall chiefly direct my Speech. Firſt, I deſire, your 
Imperial Majeſty may know, that this Duke who complains 
or exclaims ſo much againſt me, hath been always my ene- 
my ; for be bas preferred Honeſty and Prudence before 
me, andſlighted all my favours ; nay, not onely thus, but 
be did fight agaiuſt me, and preferred his Innocence before 
my Power. His friends Honelty and Prudence, ſaid he 
moſt ſcornfully, are more to be regarded, then Iuconſtant 
Fortune, who is onely a friend to Fools and Kuaves ; for 
which neglef and ſcorn, whether I have not juſt reaſon to 
be bis enemy, your Majeſty may judg your ſelf. 
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| Aﬀer Fortune had thus ended her Speech, the 
Ducheſss Soul roſe from her ſeat, and ſpake to the Im- 
material Affembly in this manner : 

Noble Friends, I think it fit, by your leave, to an- 
fwer Lady Fortnue in the behalf of my Noble Lord and 
Hisband, fance he is not bere himſelf; and ſmnce you have 
beard ber complamt concerning the choice my Lord made 
of bis friends, and the negleft and difreſpeit be ſeemed to 
caſt upon her ; give me leave to anſwer zbat firſt concerning 
the Choice of bis Friends, He bas proved himſelf a wiſe 
man in it ; and as for the diſ-reſpe&# and rudeneſs, her La- 
difhip accuſes bim of, I dare ſay, be is ſo much a Gentleman, 
that I am confident be would never ſlight, ſcorn or dreſpe# 
any of the Female Sex mn all his life time ; but was ſuch a 
ſervant and Champiou for them , that he ventured Life 
and Eftate in their ſervice ; but being of au honeſt, as well 
as an honourable Nature, be could not truſt Fortupe with 
that which be preferred abeve bis life, which was bis Re- 
putation, by reaſon Fortune did uot fade with tboſe that were 
honeſt and bonourable, but renounced them ; and ſaxce te 
could not be of both fades, be chaſe to be of that which was 
agreeable. both to bis C onſcience, Nature ond E9ucation; 
for which choice Fortune did not onely declare her ſelf bis 
open Enemy, but fought with bimin ſeveral Battels ; nay, 
many times, handto hand ; at laſt, ſhe being 8 Powerfut 
Princeſs, and as ſome defies, 4 Deity, overcame bim, 
and cift bim into a Banifſbment, where ſbe kept him i 
great miſery, ruined bis Eſtate, and took away frou: 0 
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moſt of his Friends ; nay, even Þhen ſhe favonred ma- 
ny that were againſt ber, ſhe ſtill frgbyned on bim ; all 
which he endured with the greateſt patience, and with 
that reſpect to Lady Fortune, that he did never in the leaſt 
endeavour to diſoblige any of her Favourites, but was one- 
ly ſorry that be, an honeſt man, could find no favour in 
her Court ; and ſmce he did never injure any of thoſe ſhe 
favoured, be neither was anenemy to ber Ladiſhip,, but gave 
ber always that reſpect and worſhip which belonged to ber 
power and dignity, and is ſtill ready at any time honeſtly 
and prudently toſerve her ; be onely begs her Ladiſhip 
would be his friend for the future, as ſhe hath been his enemy 
m times paſs. | 

As ſoon as the Ducheſs's Speech was ended, Folly and 
Raſhneſs Rtarted up, and both ſpake fo thick and faſt at 
once, that not onely the Aſſembly, but themſelves 
were not able to underſtand each other ; At which 
Fortune was ſomewhat out of countenance, and com- 
manded them either to ſpeak ſingly, or be ſilent : But 
Prudence told her Ladiſhip, ſhe ſhould command them 
to ſpeak wiſely, as well as fingly ; otherwile, ſaid ſhe, it 
were belt for them not to ſpeak at all : Which Fortune 
reſented very ill, and told Prudence,ſhe was too bold; 
and then commanded Folly to declare what ſhe would 
have made known : but her Speech was ſo fooliſh, 
mixt with ſuch non-lence, that none knew what to 
make of it ; beſides, it was ſo tedious, that Fortune 
bid her to be ſilent , and commanded Raſhneſs 


to 
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to > ſpeak for hex, who began after this m manner : 
Great Fortune; T he Ducheſs of Newcaltle hos pro- 
ved ber ſelf, according to report, avery Proud and Am: 
bitious Lady, in preſuming to anſwer you her own [elf, in 
this noble «Aſſembly without your Command, in a $ peech 
wherein ſhe did not onely contraditt you, but preferred Ho- 
neſly and Prudence before you ; ſaying, that her Lord 
was ready to ſerve you honeſtly and prudently ; which pre- 


ſumption 1s beyond all par don; and if you allow Honeſty | 


and Prudence to be above you, none will admire, worſhip 
or ſerve yon; but youl be forced to ſerve your ſelf, and 
will be deſpiſed, neglefted and ſcorned by all, and from 
a Deity, become a miſerable, dirty, begging mortal in a 
(hurch-yard-Porch, or N oble-mans Gate : Wherefore 
to prevent ſuch diſaſters, fling as many misfortunes and 
negleAs on the Duke and Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, and 
their two friends, as your power u able to do, otherwiſe 
Prudence and Honeſty will be the chief and onely Moral 
Deities of Mortals. 

. Raſhneſs having thus ended her Speech, Prudence 
roſe and declared her ſelf in this manner : 

Beautiful Truth, Great Fortune, and you the reſt 
of my noble Friends; I am come a great and long jour- 
ney in the behalf of my dear Friend the Duke of New- 
caſtle, not to make more wounds, but, if it be poſſible, to 
heal thoſe that are made already. Neither do I preſume to 


be a Deity ; but my onely requeſt is, that you would be plea- 


ſed to accept of my offering, I being an bumble and devout 
H ſupplicant ; 
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ſaplicant, and ſrace no offering is more accept. tble to the 
Gods, then the offering of Peace; in order tothat, I defrre 
to make an agreement between Fortune, and the Duke of 
Newcaſtle. 

Thus ſhe ſpake, and as ſhewas going on, up ſtart- 
ed Honeſty ( torſhehas not always fo much diſcretion 
as ſhe ought to have) andinterrupted Prudence. 

I came notbere, ſaid ſhe, to hear Fortune flattered, but 
to hear the Cauſe decided between Fortune andthe Duke ; 
neither came I hither to ſpeak Rhetorically and Eloquenthy, 
but to propound the' caſe plainly and truly ; and I'le have 

you know, that the Duke, whoſe Canſe we argue, was 
and is my Foſter-ſon ; For I Honeſty bred him from his 
Childhood, and made a perpetual friendſhip betwixt him 
and Gratitude, Charity and Generoſity ; and put him to | 
School to Prudence, who taught him Wiſdom, and inform- 
ed him in the Rules of Temperance, Patience, Fuſtice, 
and the like ; then I put him into the Untverſity of Honour, 
where be learned all honourable Qualities, Arts, and 
Sciences ; afterward I ſent him to travel through the World 
of Aftions, and made Obſervation his Governour ; and in 
thoſe his travels, he contratted afriendſhip with Experience; 
all which, made him fit for Heavens Bleſſings, and For- 
tunes Favours : But ſhe hating all thoſe that have merit 
and deſert, became his inveterate Enemy, doing him all 
the miſchief ſhe could, until the God of Fuſtice oppoſed For- 
tunes Malice, and pull d him out of thoſe ruines ſhe had caſt 
won him : For this Gods Favours were the Dukes 
: C Champions 
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an Eneiny to the God of Fufnce : 
of Fortunes Malice to this Duke, is, that wa net 
flatter ber ; for Honeſty, d;d command him not to do oy or 
elſe he would be forced to follow all ber incouſtant ways, and 
obey all ber unjuſt commands, which would cauſe a great 
reproach to him : but, on the other ſide, Prudence ad- 
viſed bimnot to deſpiſe Fortunes favours, for that would be 
an obſtruttion and hinderance to his worth and merit ; and 
Fle to obey both our advice and counſels, did neither flatter 
nor deſpiſe Her, but was always bumble aud reſpeful to ber, 
ſo far as Honour, Honeſty and Conſcience would permit : 
all which I refer to Truths Fudgment, andexpet ber final 
ſentence. 
| Fortune hearing thus Honeſties plain Speech, thought 
it very rude, and would not hearken to T ruths Judg- 
ment, but went away in a Paſſhon : At which, both the 
Empereſs and Ducheſs were extreamly troubled, that 
their endeavours ſhould have no better effect : but Ho- 
neſty chid the Ducheſs, and ſaid, ſhe was to be pu- 
niſhed for deſiring ſo much Fortunes favours ; for it 
appears, ſaid ſhe, that you miſtruſt the Gods bleſſ INgs: 
Act which the Ducheſs wept, anſwering Honeſty, that 
{he did neither miſtruſt the Gods blef{ings, nor rely 
upon Fortunes favours; but defired onely that her Lord 


| might have nopotent Enemies, The Empereſs being 
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much troubled to ſee her weep, told Honeſty in anger, 
ſhe wanted the diſcretion of Prudence ; 


for though 


you 
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you are commendable, ſaid ſhe, yet yau are apt to 
commit many indiſcreet actions, unlels Prudence be 
your gnide, At which reproof Pradence ſmiled, and 
Honeſty was ſomewhat out of countenance ; but they 
ſoon became very good friends : and after the Ducheſs's 
ſoul had ſtayed ſome time with the Empereſs in the 
Blazing-world, ſhe begg'd leave of her to return to 
her Lord and Husband ; which the Empereſs granted 
her, upon condition ſhe ſhould come and viſit her as 
ofcen as convenintly ſhe could , promiſing that ſhe 
would do the ſame to the Ducheſs. 

Thus the Ducheſs's ſoul, atter ſhe had taken her 
leave of the Empereſs, as alſo of the Spirits, who 
with great civility, promuled her, that they would en- 
deavour 1n time to make a peace and agreement be. 
tween Fortune and the Duke, returned with Prudence 
and Honeſty into her own World : But when ſhe was 
juſt upon her departure, the Empereſs ſent to Her, and 


defired that ſhe might yet have ſome little conference 
with her before ſhe went; which the Ducheſs moſt 


willingly granted her Majeſty, and when ſhe came 
to wait on Her, the Empcreſs told the Ducheſs, 
that ſhe being Her dear Platonick friend, of whoſe 
juſt and impartial judgment, ſhe had always a very 
oreat eſteem, could not forbear, before ſhe went 
from her, to ask her advice concerning the Govern- 
ment of the Blazing-world, For, ſaid ſhe, although 
this World was very well and wiſely order d and go- 


verned 
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verned at firſt, when I came to be Empereſs thereof ; 
yetthe nature of Women, being much delighted w T's 
change and variety, after I '* x received an abſolute 
Power from the Emperour, did ſomewhat alter the 
Form of Government from what I foundit ; but now 
perceiving that the world 1s not ſo quiet as it was at firſt, 
I am much troubled at it ; eſpecially *there are ſuch 
continual contentions and diviſions between the Worm- 
Bear- and Fly-men, the Ape-men, the Satyrs, the 
Spider-men, and all others of ſuch ſorts, that I fear 
they] break out into an open Rebellion, and cauſe a 
great diſorder and ruine of the Government, and there- 
forel defire your advice and aſſiſtance, how I may or- 
der it to the beſt advantage, that this World may be 
rendred peaceable, quiet and happy, as it was before. 
W hereupon the Ducheſs anlwered, That ſince ſhe 
heard by her Imperial Majeſty, how well and happily 
the World had been governed when ſhe firſt cameto 
be Emperels thereof, ſhe would adviſe her Majeſty to 
introduce the ſame form of Government again, which 
had been before; that 1s, to have but one Soveraign, 
one Religion, one Law, and one Language, fo that all 
the World might be but as one united Fanuly, without 
diviſions; nay, like God, and his Bleſled Saints and 
Angels: Otherwiſe, ſaid ſhe, it may in time prove 
as unhappy, nay, as miſerable a World as that is from 
which I came, wherein are more Soveraigns then 
Worlds, and more pretended Governours then Go- 
Hh 2 vernments, 
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vernments, more Religions then Gods, and more 
pinions 1n thoſe Religions then Truths; more Lav 
then Rights, and more Bribes then Juſtices, more 
Policies then Neceſſities, and more Fears then Dangers. 
more Covetouſnels thas Riches, more Ambitions > os 
Merits, more Services then Rewards,more Languages 
then Wit, more Controverſie then Knowledg, more 
Reports then noble Actions, and more Gifts by par- 
tiality, then according to merit; all which, ſaid ſhe, 1s 
a great miſery, nay, a curſe, which your bleſſed Bla- 
3ing-world never knew, nor tis probable, will never 
know of, unleſs your Imperial Majeſty alter the Go- 
verament thereof trom what 1t was when you began to 
governit: And ſince your Majeſty complain much of 
the factions of the Bear- Fiſh- Fly- Ape- and Worm- 
men, the Satyrs, Spider-men, and the like, and of their 
perpetual diſputes and quarrels, I would adviſe your 
Majeſty to diflolve all their ſocieties; tor 'tis better to 
be without their intelligences, then to have an un- 
quiet and diſorderly Government. T he truthis,faid ſhe, 
whereſoever is Learning, there 1s moſt commonly alſo 
Controverſie and Quarrelling ; for there be always 
{ome that will know more, and be wiſer then others ; 
ſome think their arguments come nearer to truth, 
and are more rational then others; ſome are ſo wedded 
to their own opinions,that they l never yield toReaſon, 
and others, though they find their Opinions not firmly 
grounded upon Reaſon, yet for tear of receiving ſome 


diſgrace 
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:ferace by altering them, will nevertheiels MA, 


taem againit all baſe and reaſon, which muſt needs breed 
factions in their Schools, which at laſt break out into 
open Wars, and draw ſometimesan utter ruine upon a 
State or Government. 1 he Empereſstold the Ducheſs, 
that ſhe would willingly follow her advice, but (he 
thought it would be an eternal diſgrace to her, to alter 
her own Decrees, Acts and Laws. To which the 
Ducheſs anſwered, T hat it was ſo far from a diſgrace, 
as it would rather be for her Majefttes eternal honour, 
to return from a worle to a better, and would expreſs 
and declare Her to be more then ordinary wiſe and 
good; ſo wile, as to perceive her own errors, and ſo 
good, as not to perſiſt in them, which few did ; for 
which, ſaid ſhe, you will get a glorious fame in this 
World, and an Eternal glory hereafter ; and I ſhall 
pray for itſo long as] live. Upon which advice, the 
Empereſs's Soul embraced and kilsdthe Ducheſs's ſoul 
with an immaterial kiſs, and {hed immaterial tears,that 
ſhe was forced to part from her, finding her not a flat- 
tering Paraſite, but a true friend ; and, 1n truth, ſuch 
was their Platonick Friendſhip , as theſe two loving 
Souls did often meet and rejoice in each others Conver- 
ſation, 
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4, He Empereſs having now ordered 
WE and ſetled her Government to the 

WW beſt advantage and quiet of her 
\ Blazing-world, lived and reigned 
moſt happily and bleſſedly, ai re- 
ceived oftentimes viſits from the 
Immaterial Spirits, who gave her Intelligence of all 
fuch things as ſhedeſired to know, and they were able 
to ks her of : One time they told her, how the 
W orld ſhe came fromi, was embroiled in a great W ar, 
and that moſt parts or Nations thereof made war a- 
gaink that Kingdom, which washer Native Country, 
A where 
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where all her Friends and Relations did live , at which 
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the Empereſs was extreamly troubled ; inſomuch that 
the Emperor perceived her erief by her tears, and ex- 
amining the cauſe thereof, ſhe told him that the had re- 
ceived Intelligence from the Spirits, that that part of the 
World ſhe came from, which was her native Coun- 
try, was like to be deſtroyed by numerous |'ncmies 
that made war againſt it. 1 he Emperor being very 
ſenſible of this ill news, eſpecially of the Trouble it 
cauſed to the Emperels , endeavorred to comfort 
her as much as poſsibly he coald,and told her, that ſhe 
might have all the aſſiſtance which the Blazing -world 
was ableto afford. © She anſwered, T hat if there were 
any poſſibility of tranſporting Forces out of the Bla- 
zing-world, into the World ſhe came from, [1;e would 
not fear {o much the ruine thereof: but, ſaid ſhe,there be. 
ingno probability ofetteting any ſuch thing,] know not 
how to ſhew my readineſs to ſerve my NatveCountry, 
The Emperor asked, W hether thoſe Spirits that gave 
her Intelligence of this War, could not with all their 
Power and Forces aſſiſt her againſtthoſe Enemies * She 
anſwered, T hat Spirits could not arm themſelves, nor 
make any ule of Artficial Arms or Weapons for their 
Vehicles were Natural Bodies, not Artificial : Beſides, 
ſaid ſhe,the violent and ſtrong actions of War,will never 
agree with Immaterial Spirits ; for [mmarterial Spirits 
cannot fight, nor make Trenches, Fortifications, and 
the like. But, ſaid the Emperor, their Vehicles can; 
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eſpecial] y if thoſe Vehicles be mens 5 Bodies, the wy may be 
ſerviceable in all the actions of War. Alas, replied the 
Emperels, that wil! never do ; for firſt, ſaid (he, it will 
be difficult to get ſo many Fs Bodies for their Vehi 
cles, as to make upa whole Army, much more to make 
many Armies to fight with ſo many ſeveral Nations ; 
1ay, 1f this could be, yet 1t 1s not poſſible to get ſo ma- 
ny dead and undiflolved bodies in one Nation ; and for 
tranſporting them out of other Nations, would be a 
thing of great difficulty and improbability : Bur put 
the caſe, ſaid ſhe, all theſe difficulties could be over- 
come, yet there 15 0n2 obſtruction or hinderance which 
can no ways be avoided , for although thoſe dead and 
undifſolved Bodtes did all die in one minute of time, 
yet before they could Rendezvouze, and be put into 
a poſture of War, to make a great and formidable 
Army, they would ſtink and diſſolve ; and when 
they came to a fight, they would moulder into duſt 
and aſhes, and fo leave the purer Immarterial Spirits 
naked: nay, were lt allo poſſible, that thoſe dead bo- 
dies could be preſerved from ſtinking and diflolving,yer 
the ſouls of ſuch bodies would not ſuffer Immaterial 
Spirics to rule and order them, but they would enter and 
govern them themſelves, as being the right owners 
thereof, which would produce a Var between thoſe 
| [mmaterial Souls,and the Immaterial Spirits in Materi- 
al Bodies all which would hinder them from doing any 
ſervice in the ations of War, againſt the Enemies 
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of my ] Native Countrey. You ſpeak | R eaſon, {aid 


the Emperor, and I wiſh with all my Soul I ould , 
adviſe any manner or way , that you might be able , 


co aſſiſt it; but you having told me of your dear 
Platonick Friend the Duchels of Newcaſtle, and of 
her good and profitable Countels, I would defire 
you to ſend for her Soul, and conter v iti her about 
this bulinels. 

The Emperels was very giad of this motior: of 
the Emperor , and immediately ſent for the Soul of 
the ſaid Ducheſs, which in a minute waited on her 
Majeſty. Then the Emperels declared to her the 
oricvance and ſadnels of her mind, and how much 
ſhe was troubled and afflicted at the News brought . 
her by the Immaterial Spirits, deftring the Ducheſs, 
if poſſible, to aſſiſt her with the beſt counſels ſhe 
could, that ſhe might ſhew the greatnels of her love 
and affection which ſhe bore to her Native Coun- 
trey. Whereupon the Duchels promiled her Maje- \ 
ſty to do what lay in her power ; and ſince it was a 
buſineſs of great Importance, ſhe deſired ſometime to 4 
conſider of it; for, ſaid ſhe, Great Afﬀairs require 
deep conſiderations; which the Emperels willingly 
allowed her. And after the Ducheſs had conſidered 
ſome little time , ſhe deſired the Emperels to ſend 
fome of her Syrenes or Mear-Men , to fee what paſſa- 
ges they could. find out of the Blazing-World , into 
the World ſhe came from ; for ſaid ſhe, if there be 

a pal- 
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| a paſſage for a | Ship to come out of that World _ 
, into this; then certainly there may alſo a Ship 
] paſs thorow the ſame paſſage out of rhis World in- 
co that. Hereupon the Mear-or Fith-men were ſent 


out ; who being many in number , employ'dall their 
induſtry, and did {wim ſeveral ways; at laſt ha- 
ving found out the paſlage , they returned to the Em- 
percls, and told her , That as their Blazing-W orld 
had but one Emperor, one Government, one Reli- 
gion, and one Language, fo there was but one Paſſage 
A into that World , which was fo little , that no Vel- 
ſe] bigger than a Packet-Boat could go thorow ; nei- 
ther was that Paſſage always open, but ſometimes 
quite frozen up. At which Relation both the Em- 
perels and Ducheſs ſeemed ſomewhat troubled, fearing 
that this would perhaps be an hinderance or obſtru- 
ion to their Deſign. 

Atlaſt the Ducheſs deſired the Empereſs to ſend for 
her Ship-wrights, and all her Archite&s, which were 
Giants ; who being called, the Ducheſs told them 
how ſome in her own World had been fo ingenious, 
and contrived Ships that could ſwim under W ater, 
and asked whether they could do the like © The 
Gyants anſwered, They had never heard of that 
Invention ; nevertheleſs, they would try what might 
be done by Art, and ſpare no labour or induſtry 
to find it out. In the mean time , while both che 
Empereſs and Ducheſs were in a ſerious Counſel, 
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after nzany debates, the Duchels, delired but a few 
Ships to traniport {ome of the Bird- W orm- and Bear- 
men. Alas! ſaid the Empereſs, W hat can ſuch forts 
of Men doin the other World © elpecially ſo few © 
They will be ſoon deſtroyed, for a Viusket will 
deſtroy numbers of Birds at one ſhot. 'The Duchels 
ſaid, I deſire your Majelty will have but a little patL- 
ence, and rely upon my advice, and you ſhall not fail 
to ſave your own Native Country, and in a manner 
become Miſtreſs of all that World you came fron. The 
Empereſs,who loved the Duchels as her own Soul, did 
ſo: the Gyants returned ſoon after, and told her Ma- 
jeſty, that they had found out the Art which the Du- 
chels had mentioned,to make luch Ships as could ſwim 
under Water ; which the Empereſs and Ducheſs were 
bot! very glac at, and when the Ships were made rea- 
dy, the J.:che{s told the Emperels, that it was requiſite 
that hier {4 ajefty ſhould go her ſelf in body as well asin 
Soul ; but, I, ſaid ſhe, can onely wait on your Ma- 
jsſty after a Spiritual manner, that is, with my Soul. 
Your Soul, ſaid the Empereſs, ſhall live with my Soul, 
in my Body ; for I ſhall onely deſire your Counſel and 
Advice. Then faid the Ducheſs, Your Majeſty muſt 


command a great number of your Fiſh-men to wait 


on your Ships ; for you know that your Ships are not 
made for Cannons, and therefore are no ways {crvice- 
able in War, for though by the help of your Engines 
they can drive on, and your Fiſh-men may by the 
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help of Chains or Ropes, draw them which way 
they will, to make them go on, or flye back, yet 
not ſo as to fight: And though your Ships be of 
Gold, and cannot be ſhot thorow , but onely brui- 
{ed and battered; yet the Enemy will aflault and en- 
ter them, and take them as Prizes; whereforeFour Fiſh- 
men muſt do you Service inſtead of Cannons. 
But how , ſaid the Empereſs, can the Fiſh-men do 
me ſervice againſt an Enemy , without Canons and 
all forts of Arms? That is the reaſon, anſwered the 


Ducheſs , that I would have numbers of Fiſh-men, 


for they ſhall deſtroy all your Enemies Ships , be- 
fore they can come near you. The Empereſs ask- 
ed in what manner that could be? Thus, anſwered 
the Ducheſs : Your Majeſty muſt fend a number 
of Worm-men to the Burning-Mountains (for you 
have good ſtore of them in the Blazing-W orld ) 
which mult get a great quantity of the Fire-{tone, 
whoſe property, you know, is, that it burns fo long 
as it is wet; and the Ships in the other World be- 
ing all made of Wood, they may by that means 


ſer them all on fire; and if you can bur deſtroy their 


Ships , and hinder their Navigation , you will be 
Miſtreſs of all that World, by reaſon moſt parts 
thereof cannot live without Navigation. Beſides , 
laid ſhe, the Fire-ſtone will ſerve you inſtead of light 
or torches; for you know , that the World you are 
going into, is dark at nights (eſpecially if there be no 
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Moon-ſ] ſhine, or if the Moon be overthlbwal by 
Clouds ) wad not ſo full of Blazing-Stars as this 
World is, which make as great a light in the ab- 
ſence of the Sun, as the Sun doth when it is preſent; 
for that World hath but little blinking Stars, 
which make more ſhadows then light, and are one- 
ly able to draw up Vapours from the Earth , but 
not to rarifie or clarifte them, or to convert them 
into ſerene air. 

This Advice of the Ducheſs was very much ap- 
proved, and joytully embraced by the Emperels , 
who forthwith ſent her Worm-men to get a good 
quantity of the mentioned Fire-ſtone. She alſo com- 
manded numbers of Fiſh-men to wait on her under 
water , and Bird-men to wait on her in theair; and 
Bear-and Worm-men to wait on her in Ships, ac- 
cording to the Duchels's advice ; and indeed the 
Bear-men were as ſerviceable to her as the North- 
Star ; but the Bird-men would often reſt themſelves 
upon the Decks of the Ships ; neither would the Em- 
pereſs, being of a ſweet and noble Nature, ſuffer that 
they ſhould tireor weary themſelves by long flights;for 
though by Land they did often flye out of oneCoun- 
trey into another, yet they did reſt in ſomeV oods, or 
on {ome Grounds , eſpecially at night, when it. was 
their ſleeping time: And therefore the Empereſs was 
forced to take a great many Ships along with her, 
both for tranſporting thoſe feyeral ſorts of her loyal 

and 
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and ſerviceable Subjeds, and to carry provi; 10ns for 
them : Beſides, ſhe was ſo wearied with the Petiti- 


ons of ſeveral cuony of her Subje&ts who deſired to 
wait on her Majeſty , that ſhe could not poſlibly de- 


ny them all; for ſome would rather chuſe to be 
drowned , then not tender their duty to her. 

Thus after all things were madefit and ready, the 
Emperels began her Journey , I cannot properly fay, 
ſhe ſer Sail, by reaſon in ſome Part, as in thepaſſage 
between the two Worlds ( which yet was but ſhort) 
the Ships were drawn under water by the Fiſh-men 
with Golden Chains, fo that they had no need of 
Sails there, nor of any other Arts, but onely to keep 
out water from entering into the Ships, and to give 
or make ſo much Air as would ſerve for breath or 
reſpiration, thoſe Land Animals that were in the 
Ships; which the Giants had fo Artificially contri- 
ved, that they which were therein found no in- 
conveniency at all: And after they had paſſed 
the Icy Sea, the Golden Ships appeared above 


water, and fo went til they came near the King- 
perels'ss Native Countrey ; 


dom that was the 
where the Bear-men through their Teleſcopes diſco- 
vered a great number of Ships which had beſet all 
that Kingdom, well rigg d and mann'd. | 

The Emperels before the came in fight of the E- 
nemy, ſent ſome of her Fiſh-and Bird-men to bring 
her Intelligence of their Fleer; and hearing of their 


C number, 
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number, their ſtation and poſture, ſhe gave order that 
when it was Night her Bird-men ſhould carry #n their 
backs ſome of the mentioned Fire-ftones, with the 
tops thereof wetted ; and the Fiſh-men ſhould carry 
them likewiſe, and hold them out of the Water ; for 
they were cut in the form of Torches or Candles, and 
being many thouſands, made a terrible ſhew ; for it 
appear as if all the Air and Sea had been of a fla- 

ming Fire; and all that were upon the Sea, or near it, 
did verily believe, the time of Judgment, or the Laſt 
Day was come, which made them all fall down, and 
Pray. 

Ar the break of Day, the Empereſs command- 
ed thoſe Lights to' be put our, and then the Naval 
Forces of the Enemy perceived nothing bur a Num- 
ber of Ships without Sails, Guns, Arms, and other 
Inſtruments of War ; which Ships feemed to ſwim of 
themſelves, withoutany help or aſſiſtance : which ſight 
put them into a great amaze; neither could they per- 
ceive that thoſe Ships were of Gold, by reaſon the 
Empereſs had cauſed them all to be coloured black, or 
with a dark colour ; fo that the natural colour of 
the Gold could not be perceived through the arti- 
ficial cofour of the paint, no not by the beſt Tele- 
ſcopes. All which put the Enemies Fleet into ſuch a 
fright at night, and to fuch wonder in the morning, 
or at day time, that they knew not what to judg 
or make of them ; for they knew neither what 


Ships 
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Ships they were,” nor what Party they belonged 
ro, infomuch that they had no power to ſtir. 

In the mean while, the Emperels knowing the Co- 
lours of her own Country, ſent a Letter to their Ge- 
neral.and the reſt of the chief Commatiders,to let them 
know, that {he was a great and powerful Princels, 
and came to afſi{t them againſt their Enemies ; where- 
fore ſhe deſired they ſhould declare themſelves, when 
they would haveher help and aſſiſtance. 

Hereupon a Councel was called, and the buſi neſs 
debated ; but there were fo many croſs and different 
Opinions, that they could not ſuddenly reſolve what 
anſwer tofend the Empereſs ; at which ſhegrew angry, 
inſomuch thatThe reſolved to geturn into her Blazing- 
world, withour giving any aſſiſtance to her Country- 
men : Bur the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle in:reated het 
Majeſty to abate her paſſion ; for, faid ſhe, Great 
Councels are moſt commonly flow, becauſe many 
men have many feveral Opinions : befides, every 
Councellor ſtriving to be the wiſeſt, makes long 
ſpeeches, - and raiſes many doubts, which caufe retard- 
: ments. If T had long ſpeeched Councellours, replied 
the Empereſs, I would hang them, by reaſonthey give 
more Words, then Advice. The Ducheſs anſwered, 
that her Majeſty ſhould not be angry, but conſider che 
differences of that and her Blazing-world ; for, ſaid ſhe, 
they are not bothalike ; bur there are ereder and dul- 
ler underſtandings in this, ther mthe Blazing-world. 
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At laſt a Meſſenger came out, who returned the 
Empereſs thanks for her kind profer, but defired with- 
al to know from whence ſhe came, and how, and in 
what manner her aſſiſtance could be ſerviceable to 
them ? The Empereſs anſwered, That ſhe was not 
bound to tell them whence ſhe came;but as for the man- 
ner of her aſſiſtance, I will appear, ſaid ſhe, to your 
Navy in a fplendorous Light, ſurrounded with 
Fire. The Meſſenger asked at what time they ſhould 
expect her coming ? Tle be with you, anſwered the 
Emperels, about one of the Clock atnight. With 
this report the Meſſenger returned ; which made both 
the poor Counlellers and Sea-men much afraid ; but 
yet they longed for the time to behold this ſtrange 
ſight. 

The appointed hour being come, the Emperels ap- 
pear'd with Garments made of the Star-ſtone, and was 
born or ſupported above the Water, upon the Fiſh- 
mens heads and backs, ſo that ſhe ſeemed to walk upon 
the face of the Water, and the Bird- and Fiſh-men 
carried the Fire-ſtone, lighted both in the Air, and 
above the W aters. 

Which ſight, when her Country-men perceived at 
a diſtance, their hearts began to tremble ; but coming 
ſomething nearer, ſhe lefther Torches, and appeared 
onely in her Garments of Light, like an Angel, or 
ſome Deity, and all kneeled down before her, and 
worſhipped her with all ſubmiſſion and reverence: But 


the 
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the Emperels would not come nearer then ar ſuch a 
diſtance where her voice might be generally heard, by 
reaſon ſhe would not have that of her Accoulite- 
ments any thing clic ſhould be perceived , but the 
fplendor thereof ; and when ſhe wascome {o near that 
her voice could be heard and underſtood by all, ſhe 
made this following Spcech : 


Dear Country-men, for ſo you are, althongh you know 
menot ; I being a Native of thu Kingdom, and heur- 
ing that moſt part of this World had reſolved to make 
War againſt it, and fought to deſtroy it, at leaſt to weaken 
its Naval Force and Power , have made a Voyage out of 
another World, to lend you my aſſiſtance againſt your Ene- 
mies. TI come not to make bargains with you, or to re- 
gard my own Intereſt, more then your ſafety ; but I intend 
to make you the moſt powerful Nation of this World ; and 
therefore I have choſen rather to quit my own Tranquility, 
Riches and Pleaſure, then ſuffer you to be ruined aud de- 
ſtroyed. All the Return I defire, ts but your Gratefulac- 
knowledgment, and to declare my Power, Love and Loy- 
alty to my Native Country ; for although I am now a 
great and abſolute Princeſs and Empereſs of a whole 
World, yet I acknowledg that once I was a Subjel of this 
Kingdom, which is but a ſmall part of this World ; and 
therefore | will have you undoubtedly believe, that I a 
; deſtroy all your Enemies before this following Night, I 


mean thoſe which trouble you by Sea; and if you have any 
þ D by 
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by Land, aſſure your ſelf I ſhall alſo give youmy Aſſiſtance 
againſt them,and make you T riumph over all that ſeek your 
Ruine and Deſtruthon. 


| ——_—__— 


Upon this Declaration of the Empereſs, when both 
the General, and all the Commanders in their feve- 
ral Ships had return'd their humble and hearty Thanks 
to Her Majeſty for ſogreat a favour to them, ſhetook 
her lJeaveand departed to her own Ships. But, Good 
Lord! what ſeveral Opinions and Judgments did this 
producein the minds of her Country-men ; ſome faid 
ſhe was an Angel; others,ſhe was a Sorcerels ; ſome be- 
lieved her a Goddeſs ; others ſaid the Devil deluded 
themin the ſhape of a fine Lady. 

The morning after, when the Navies were to fight, 
the Empereſs appeard upon the face of the W aters, 
dreſs'd in her Imperial Robes, which were all of Dia- 
monds and Carbuncles; in one hand ſhe held a Buck- 
ler, made of one intire Carbuncle, and in the other 
hand a Spear of one intire Diamond ; on her head ſhe 


had a Cap of Diamonds, andyult upon the top of the 


- Crown, was a Star made of the Star-ſtone, mentio- 


ned heretofore, and a Halt-moon made of the ſame 
ſtone, wasplaced on her forchead ; all her other Gar- 
ments were of ſeveral forts of precious Jewels ; and 
having given her Fiſh-men dire&ions how to deſtroy 
the Enemies of her Native Country, ſheproceeded to 
effect her deſign. The Fiſh-men were to carry the 


Fire-ſtones 
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Freon: 3 in caſes of Diamonds ( for the Dia- 
monds in the Blazing-world are in ſplendor 1o far be- 
yond the Diamonds of this World , as Peble-ſtones 
are to the beſt fort of this Worlds Diamonds) and 


to uncale or uncover thole Fire-ſtones no ſooner bur 


when they were juſt under the Enemies Ships, or cloſe - 


at their ſides, and then to wer them, and ſer their Ships 
on fire ; which was no ſooner done, bur all the Ene. 
mics Fleet was of a Flaming-fire ; and coming to the 
place where the Powder was, it {treight blew them up ; 
{o that all the ſeveral Navies of the Enemies, were de- 
ſtroyed in a ſhort time : which when her Country- 
men did ſee, they all cried out with one voice, that ſhe 
was an Angel ſent from God to deliver them our of 
the hands of their Enemies : Neither would ſhereturn 
into the Blazing-world, until ſhe had forced all the 
reſt of that World to ſubmit to that ſame Nation. 

In the mean time,the General of all their Naval For- 
ces ſent to their Soveraign toacquaint him with rhcir 
miraculous Delivery and Conquelt, and with the 
Emperels's delign of making him the moſt powerfu] 
Monarch of all that World: After a ſhort time, the 
 Empereſs ſent her felt ro the Soveraign of that Na- 
tion toknow in what ſhe could be ſerviceable to him ; 
who returning her many thanks, both for her aſſiſtance 
againſt his Eriemies, and her kind profer to do him fur- 
ther ſervice for the good and benefit of his Nations (for 
he was King over ſeveral Kingdoms) ſent her word, 


thar 
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that although the did partly « deſtroy his Enem -mies by 
Sea, yet hey were fo powerful, that they did hinder 
the Trade and Traffick of his Dominions. To which 
the Emperels returned this anſwer, That ſhe would 
burn and ſink all thoſe Ships that would not pay him 
Tribute; and forthwith ſent to all the Neighbouring 
Nations, who had any Tratick by Sea, defiring them 
to pay Tribute to the King and Soveraign of that Na- 
tion where fc was born ; Eur they denied it with 
oreat ſcorn. W hereupon li; imediately command- 
ed her Fiſh-men to deitroy all ſtrangers Ships that 
rraffick'd on the Seas ; which they did according to 
the Empereſs's Command ; and when the n-1ighbour- 
ing Nations and Kingdoms perceived her power, they 
were ſo diſcompoled in their affairs and deſigns, thar 
they knew nor what to do : «Ac lalt they ſent to the 
Emperels, and defired to treat with her, but cculd 
get no other conditions then to ſubmit and pay Tri- 
bure to the ſaid King and Soveraign of her Native 
Country, otherwiſe, ſhe was reſolved to ruine all their 


Trade and '[ratiick by burning their Ships. Long 


was this Treat, but in fine, they could obtain no- | 


thing, ſo thatat laſt they were forced to ſubmit ; by 
which the King of the mentioned Nations becameab- 
ſolute Maſter of the Seas, and conſequently of that 
World ; by reaſon, as I mentioned heretofore, the 
ſeveral Nations of that World could not well live 


without T raffick and Commerce, by Sea, as well as by 
Land. But 
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Bur after a ſhort time, thoſe Neighbouring Na- 
tions finding themiclves is much inſlaved , that they 
were hardly able ro peep out of their own Domi- 
nions without a chargeable Tribute, they all agreed 
to join again their Forces againſt the King and So- 
veraign of the faid Dominions; which when the Em- 
perels receiv'd norice of , ſhe ſent out her Fiſh-men 
to deſtroy, as they had done before , the remainder 
of all their Naval Power , by which they were ſoon 
forced again to ſubmit , except ſome Nations which 
could live without Forreign T rathck, and fomewhoſe 
Trade and Traffick was meerly by Land; theſe would 
no wayes be I ributary to the mentioned King. The 
Emperels ſent them word , That in caſe they did 
not ſubmit to him, ſhe intended to fire all their 

| Towns and Cities, and reduce them by force, to 
what they would nor yield with a good will. 
Burt they rejeted and fcorned her Majeſties Me(- 
ſage, which provoked her anger fo much, that the 
reſolved to fend her Bird- and Worm-men thi- 
ther,with order to begin fir{t with their ſmaller Towns, 
and ſet them on fire ( for ſhe was loath to make more 
ſpoil then ſhe was forced to do ) and if they remain'd 
ſtill obſtinate in their reſolutions, to deſtroy alfotheir 
oreater Cities. The onely difficulty was, how to 
convey the Worm-men conveniently to thoſe pla- 
ces; but they deſired that her Majefty would but ſer 
them uponany part of the Earth of thoſe Nations; 
E and 
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and they could travel within the Earth as caltly_ 
and as nimbly as men upon the face of the Earth; 

which the Emperels did according to their defire. 
But before both the Bird-and W orm-men began 
their Journey , the Empereſs commanded the Bear- 
men to view through their Teleicofies what Towns 
and Cities thoſe were that would not ſubmit; and 
havirg a full information thereof, ſhe inſtruftec the 
Bird-and Bear-men what Towns they ſhould begin 
withall; in the mean while ſhe ſent to all the Prin- 
ces and Soveraigns of tRoſe Nations, to let them 
know that ſhe would give them a proof of her 
Power, and check their Obſtinacies by burning 
ſome of their ſmaller Towns; and if they continued 
{till in their Obſtinate Reſolutions , that ſhe would 
convert their ſmaller Loſs into a Total Ruine. She 
alſo commanded her Bird-men to make their flight 
at night, leſt they be perceived. At laſt when both 
the Bird-and Worm-men cameto the delign=d places, 
the Worm-men laid ſome Fire-ſtones under the Foun- 
dation of every Houſe, and the Bird-men placed 
ſome at the tops of them , ſo that both by rain, and 
by ſome other moiſture within the Earth , the ſtones 
could not fail of burning. The Bird-men in the 
mean time having learned ſome few words of their 
Language, told them , That the next time it did 
rain , their Towns would be all on fire ; at which 
they were amazd to hear men ſpeak in the air; but 
| with- 
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withall they laughed when they heard them fay thar 
rain ſhould fire their l owns, knowing that the «&: 
f:& of Water was to quench, not produce fire. 

At laſta rain came , and upon a ſudden all their 
Houſes appeared of a flaming Fire, and the more 
Water there was poured on them , the more they 
did flame and burn ; which ſiruck ſuch a Fright and 
Terror itito all the Neighbouring Cities, Nations 
and Kingdoms , that for fear the like ſhould happen 
to them, they and all the reſt of the parts of that 
World granted the Emperelss deſire, and ſubmitted 
to the Monarch and Soveraign of her Native Coun- 
trey, the King of ES FI; fave one, which having 
feldom or never any rain, but onely dews, which 
would ſoon be ſpent in a great fire, flighted her Po- 
wer: The Emperels being delirous to make it ſtoop, 
as well as the reſt , knew that every year it was wa- 


tered by a flowing Tide, which laſted ſome weeks ; 


- and althoughtheir Houſes ſtood high from the oround, 


yet they were built upon Supporters which were fixt 
into the ground. | Wherefore ſhe commanded 
both her Bird-aand Worm-men to lay ſome of 
the Fire-ſtones at the bottom of thoſe Supporters , 
and when the Tide came in, all their Houſes were 
of a Fire, which did fo rarifie the V ater , that the 
Tide was ſoon turn'd into Vapour and this Vapour 
again into Air ; which cauſed not onely a deſtru- 
Ction of their Houles , but allo a general barrenneſs 

over 
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over all their Countrey that year, and forced them 
tO {ubmit as well as the reſt of the World had done, 

Thus the Empcereſs did nor oncly fave her Native 
Countrey , but made it the abſolute Monarchy of 
all that World; and both theefteas of her Power and 
her Beauty did kindle a great dehire in all the great- 
eſt Princes to ſee her ; who hearing that ſhe was re- 
ſolved to return into her own Blazing-W orld, they 
all entreated the favour, that they might wait on 
her Majeſty before ſhe went. The Er »erefs ſent 
word , That ſhe ſhould be glad to orant their Re- 
queſts; but having no other place of reception for 
them, (hedelired chat they would be x leaſed to come 
to the open Seas with their Ships, and make a Cir- 
cle of a pretty large compals, and then her own Ships 
ſhould meet them , and clole up the Circle, and ſhe 
would preſent her eli to the view of all thoſe that 
came to tee her : Which Anſwer was joyfully re- 
ceived by all the mentioned Princes, who came, 
ſome ſooner, and ſome later , each according to the 
diſtance of his Countrey , and the length of the voy- 
age. And being all mer in the form and manner a- 
forelaid , the Emperels appeared upon the face of the 
Water in her Imperial Robes; in ſome part of her 
hair ſhe had placed ſome of the Star-Stone, nearher 
face , which added ſuch a luſtre and glory to it, that 
it cauſed a great admiration in all that were preſent, F 
who believed her to be ſome Celeſtial Creature , or 

rather 
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rather an uncreated Goddeſs, and they all had a deſire 


ro worthip her; for ſurely, ſaid they, no mortal creature 
can have ſuch a ſplendid and tranſcendent beauty, 
nor can any have ſo great a power as the has, to 
walk upon the Waters, and to deſtroy whatever ſhe 
pleaſes, not onely whole Nations, but a whole 
World. 

The Emperels expreſled to her own Countrey- 
men , who were alſo her Interpreters to the reſt of 
the Princes that were preſent, that ſhe would give 
them an entertainment at the darkeſt time of 
night; which being come, the Fire-Stones were light- 
ed, which made both Air and Seas appear of a bright 
ſhining flame, inſomuch that they pur all SpeRarors 
into an extream fright , who verily believed, they 
ſhould all be deſtroyed ; which the Empereſs percet- 
ving , cauſed all the Lights of the Fire-Stones to be 
put out, and onely ſhewed her ſelf in her Garments 
of Light: "The Bird-men carried her upon their 
backs into the Air , and there ſhe appear as glori- 
ous as the Hun. T hen ſhe was ſer down upon the Seas 
again, and preſently there was heard the moſt melo- 
dious and {weete(t Conſort of Voices, as ever was 
heard out of the Seas, which was made by the Fiſh- 
men ; this Conſort was anſwered by another, made 
by the Bird-men in the Air , ſo that it ſeem'd as 
4 if Sea and Air had ſpoke and anſwered each other 

by way of Singing Dialogues, or after the manner 
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of thoſe Plays that are acted by fin oing. Widices, 
But when it was upon break of day, the Emperels 


ended her entertainment, and at full day light all the 
Princes perceived that ſhe went into the Ship wherein 
the Prince and Monarch of her Native Country was, 
the King of E S F 1 with whom ſhe had ſeveral 
Conferences ; and having aſſured him of the readi- 
neſs of her aſſiſtance whenloever he required it, telling 
him withal, that ſhe wanted no Intelligence, ſhe went 
forth again upon the Waters, and being in the midſt 
of the Circle made by thoſe Ships that were preſent, 
ſhe defired them to draw ſomewhat nearer, that they 
might hear her ſpeak ; which being done, ſhe declared 


her ſelf in this following manner: 


hither to aſſiſt the King of E S F I againſt his Enemies, 
he being unjuſtly aſſaulted by many ſeveral N ations, which 
would fain take away his Hereditary Rights and Prero- 
gatives of the N(arrow Seas ; at which Unjuſlice Hea- 
ven was much diſpleaſed ; and for the Injuries he received 
from his Enemies, rewarded him with an abſolute Po- 
wer, ſo that now he is become the Head-Monarch of all 
this World ; which Power, though you may envy, yet you 
can no ways hinder him ; for all thoſe that endeavour to 
reſiſt his Power, ſhall onely get loſs for their labour, and 
no Vittory for their profit. Wherefore my advice to you 
all is, to pay him Tribute juſtly and truly, that you _ 

ive 
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live Peaceably and Happily, and be rewarded with 
the Bleſſings of Heaven, which I wiſh you from my 
Soul, 


After the Empereſs had thus finiſhed her Speech to 
the Princes of the ſeveral Nations of that VV orld, the 
deſired that their Ships might fall back, which being 
done, her own Fleet came into the Circle, without 
any viſible aſliſtanceot Sails or Tide; and her {elf be- 
ingentred into her own Ship, the whole Fleet funk ime- 
diately into the bottom of the Seas, and letr all the 
Spectators in a deep amazement ; neither would ſhe 
ſuffer any of her Ships to come above the Waters until 
ſhearrived into the Blazing-world. 


In time of the Voyage, both the Empercls's and 


Duchels's Soul were very gay and merry, and ſome- 
times they would converle very ſcrioufly with each o- 
ther: amonglt thereſt of their diſcourſes, the Duchels 
laid, ſhe wondered much at one thing, which was, that 
fince her Majclty had found out a paſlage our of the 
Blazing-world into the World ſhe came from, ſhe did 
not inrich that part of the W orld where ſhe was born, 
atleaſt her own Family, when as yet ſhe had enough 
to inrich the whole World. The Emperelss Soul 
anſwered, that ſhe loved her Native Country and her 
own Family as well as any Creature could do, and 
that this was thereaſon why ſhe would not inrichthem; 


for ſaid ſhe, not onely particular Families or Nati- 
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ons, . but all the World, their natures arc inci, | that 
much Gold, and great ſtore of Ricnes makes them 
mad, lafmuch as they endeavour to defiroy cach 0- 
ther FM Gold,or Riches fake. 'Thereaton thereof is 5, 
ſaid the Duchcis, that they have too little Gold and 
Riches, which makes them ſo eager to have it. No, 
replied the Empere(s's Soul, tharr particular covetoul- 
neſs is beyond all the wealth of therichelt World, and 
; more Riches they have, the more Covetovs they 
for thar Covetcuinels is Infinite ; Bur, $214 
te, I would there could a paſſage be tound cur of the 
Blazing-world into the W orld whence you came, and 
I would willingly give you as much riches as you de- 
fir d. The Duchels's Soul gave her Majeſty kumble 
thanks for her great favour, and told her thar {he was 
not covetous, nor defir'd any more wealth then what 
her Lord and Husband had betore the Civil W ars ; 
Neither, ſaid ſhe, ſhould I defire it tor my own, bur 
my Lord's Poſterities ſake. Well, ſaid the Emperels, 
Ile command my Fiſh-men to ule all their skill and 
induſtry to find out a paſlage into that World which 
your Lord and Husband is in. I do verily believe, 
anſwered the Duchels, that there will be no paſſage 
foundinto that W orld; but if there were any,] ſhould 
not Petition your Majeſty for Gold and Jewels , but 
onely for the Elixir that grows in the midſt of the 
Golden Sands, for to preſerve Life.and Health ; but 
without a paſlage it is impoſſible to carry away any 
of 
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of i if, for whatſoever is Marerial, cannot travel like 
haitetial Beings ſuch as Souls ad Spirits are ; Nei- 
ther do Souls requireany ſuch thing that might revive 
them, or prolong their lives, by reaſon they are unal- 
terable : for were Souls hke Bodies, then my Soul 
might have had the benefit of that Natural Elixir that 
orows in your Blazing-world. I wiſh earneſtly, ſaid 
the Emperels, thata paſlage might be found, and then 
both your Lord and your {ct ſhould neither want 
Wealth, norlong Life; nay, Ilove you fo well, that 
I would make you as great and Powerful a Monar- 
chels as I am of the Blazing-world. The Duchels's 
Soul humbly thank'd her Mayelty, and rold her, that 
the acknowledged and eſteemed her love beyond all 
things that are in Nature. 

Adſter this 12iſcourte they had many other Confe- 
rences, which tor breviries ſake Fle forbear to rehearſe. 
At laſt, after ſeveral queltions which the Emperels's 
Soul asked the Duchels, ſhe delired to know the reaſon 
why the did take ſuch delight when ſhe was joyned to 
her body, in being ſingular both in Accouſtrements, 
Behaviour and Diicourſe 2 The Duchels's Soul an- 
ſwered, {he confclled that it was extravagant, and be- 
yond what was u{ual and ordinary ; but yet her ambi- 
tion being ſuch, rhat ſhe would not be like others in 
| any thing if it were poſlible; Iendeavour, ſaid ſhe, to 
| be as ſingular as I can ; for it argues but a mean Na- 
rureto imitate others; and though I do not loveto be 
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imitated if I can poſſibly avoid it; yet rather then imi- 


tate others, I ſhould chuſe to be imitated by others ; 
for my nature is ſuch, that I had rather appear worſe 
in ſingularity, then beter in the Mode. It you were 
not a great Lady, replied the Emperels, you would 
never pals in the World for a wiſe Lady ; for the 
World would ſay your fingularities are Vanities. The 
Duchels's Soul anſwered, ſhe did not at all regard the 
cenſure of this or any other age concerning vanities ; 
but, faid ſhe, neither this preſent, nor any of the fu- 
ture ages can or will truly ſay that I am not Vertuous 
and Chaſt ; for T am contident, all that were or are 
acquainted with me, and all the Servants which ever 
had, will or can upon their Caths declare my actions 
nootherwiſethen Vertuous ; and certainly there's none, 
evenof the meaneſt Degree, which have not their Spics 
and Witneſſes, much more thoſe of the Noble fort, 
which ſeldom or never are without attendants, fo that 
their faults (if they have any) will eaſily be known, 
and as eaſily divulged : Wherefore happy are thoſe 
Natures that are Honeſt, Virtuous and Noble, not 
onely happy to themſelves, but happy to their Fami- 
lies. But, ſaid the Empereſs, if you glory ſo much 
in your Honeſty and Vertue, how comes it that you 
plead for Diſhoneſt and Wicked perſons in your 
Writings? The Ducheſsanſwered, it was onely to 
ſhew her Wit, not her Nature. 


At 
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 Atlaſt the -Emperel: $ arrived into the Blazing World, 


and coming to her Imperial Palace, you may "THY 


imagine than expe that I hould exprels the joy 


which the Emperor had at her ſafe return ; tor he lo- 
ved her beyond his Soul; and there was no love 
loſt, for the Empereſs equal'd his Aﬀecion withno 
leſs love to him. After the time of rejoicing with 
each other , the Duchels's Soul begg'd leave to return 
to her Noble Lord ; but the Emperor defir'd, That 
efore ſhe departed , ſhe would ſee how he bad em- 
ployed his time in the Emperels's abſence ; forhe had 
built Stables and Riding-Houſes, and deſired to 
have Horſes of Manage, ſuch as, according to the 
Empereſs's Relation, the Duke of Newcaſile had : 
The Emperor enquired of the Duchels, the Formand 
Structure of her Lord and Husbands Stables and R i- 
ding- Houſe. Tae Dachels anſwer'd his Majeſty, That 
they were but plain and ordinary ; but faid ſhe, had 
my Lcrd Wealth, I am ſure he would not ſpare it, 
in rendering his Buildings as Nobleas could be made. 
Hereupon the Emperor ſhew d the Duchels the Sta- 
bles wy had built, which were molt ſtately and mag- 
nificent ; among the reſt there was one double Sta- 
ble that held a hundred Horſes on a fide, the main 
Building was of Gold, lined with ſeveral forts of 
precious Materials ; the roof was Arched with A- 
oats, the ſides of the Walls were lined with Cor- 
felian , the Floor was paved with Amber, the Man- 
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pers Were Mother of Pearl, the Pillars, asalfo the mid- 
dle Iſle or Walk of the Seables were of Cryſtal ; the 
Front and Gate was of Turquois, moſt neatly cur 
aad carved. 'Ihe riding-houſe was lined with Sa- 
phirs, 'Topaſes, and the like ; the Floor was all of 
Golden-land, 1o finely fifred, that it was extreamly 
ſoft, and not in the lealt hurtful to the Horſes feet, and 
the Door and Frontiſpiece was of Emeralds, curiouſly 


carved. 
After the view of thele Glorious ard Magnificent 
Buildings, whichthe Duchels's Soul was muchdclight- | 
z 


ee. 


ed withal, ſhercſolved to take her leave; vutthe Em- 
zror defired her to ſtay yet ſome ſhort time mere, for 
they both loved her company lo well, that they were 
unwilling to have ker depart ſo ſoon : Several C'crfe- 
rences and Diſcourles paſs d between them ; amonglt 
the reſt the Emperor defir d her advice how to ſet upa 
Theatre for Pla;ys. The Ducheſs confeſſed her Iono- 
rancein this Act, telling his Majeſty thartſhe knew no- 
thing of ere#1:33 1 heatres or Scenes, but what ſhe had 
by an Immazcrial Obſervation when ſhe was with the ; 
Emperels's Soul in the chief City of E. Entering into | 
one of tl.cir Theatres, whereof the Empereſs could 
oive as much account to Fiis Majeſty as her ſ{clf. But 
both the Empzror and Emperels told the Ducheſs, 
x © ſhe could give direQtions how to make Plays. The 
Ducheſ anſwered, that ſhe had as little skill ro forma 


Play after the Mode, as ſhe had to paint or makea | 
SCene | 
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Scene for ſhew. Burt you have made. Playes, re- 
plied the Emperels: Yes, anſwered the Ducheſs , I 
intended them for Playes; but the Wits ofthe 
preſent times condemned them as uncapable of being 
repreſented or acted, becauſe they were not made up 
according to the Rules of Art; though I dare ſay, 
that the Delcriptions are as good as any they have 


_ writ. 'The Emperor askd , Whether the Property 


of Playes were not to deſcribe the ſeveral humours, 
ations and fortunes of Mankind? *Tis fo, an{wered 
the Duchels: Why then , replied the Emperor, the 
natural Humours, Actions and Fortunes of Man- 
kind , are not done by the Rules of Art: Bur ſaid 
the Ducheſs, it is the Art and Method of our Wits 
to deſpiſe all Deſcriptions of Wit , Humour , AQi- 
ons and Fortunes that are without ſuch Artificial 
Rules. The Emperor askK'd , Are thoſe good Playcs 
that are made ſo Methodically and Artiticially? The 
Duchels anſwe'd, They were Good according to 
the Judgment of the Age, or Mode of the Nation, 
but not according to her Judgment ; for truly , ſaid 
ſhe, in my Opinion, their Playes will prove a Nur- 
ſery of Whining Lovers , and not an Academy or 
School for Wiſe, Witty , Nobte , «and well-beha- 
ved men. Burt I, replied the Emperor , deſire ſuch 
a Theatre as may miake wiſe Men ; and wilt have 
ſuch Deſcriptions as are Natural , not Artificial, It 
your Majeſty be of that 's ery laid the Ducheſs s 
H Soul, 
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Soul, then my Playes may be acted in your Blazing- 
World , when they cannot be acted in the Plink- 
ing-W orld of Wit; and the next time I come to 
viſit your Majeſty , I ſhall endeavour to order your 
Majeſties Theatre, to preſent ſuch Playes as my 
V Vit is capable to. make. Then the Emperels told 
the Ducheſs, That ſhe loved a fooliſh Veric added 
to a wiſe Play. The Ducheſs anſwered, That no 
VVorld in Nature had fitter Creatures for it then 
the Blazing-V Vorld; for, faid ſhe, the Lowſe- 
men , the Bird-men, the Spider- and Fox-men, the 
Ape-mien and Satyrs appear in a Verſe extraordi- 
nary pleaſant. 

Hereupon both the Emperor and Empereſs in- 
treated rhe Duchels's Soul to ſtay fo long with them, 
till ſhe had ordered her "Theatre, and made Playes 
and Verſes fit for them ; for they onely wanted that 
fort of Recreation; but the Duchels's Soul begg d 
their Majeſties to give her leave to go into her Na. 
tive VVorld; for ſhe long'd to be with her dear 
Lord and Husband, promiſing , that after a ſhert 
time ſhe would return again. V Vhich being grant- 
ed , though with much difficulty, ſhe took her leave 
with all Civility and reſpe&, and fo departed from 
their Majeſties. 

After the Duchels's return into her own body, 
ſhe entertained her Lord (when he was pleaſed to 


hear ſuch kind of Diſcourſes) with Forreign Rela- 


tions; 
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tions; but he wasnever diſpleaſed to hear of the Em- 
perelss kind Commendations, and of the Chara- 
Qers ſhe was pleaſed to give of him to the Empe- 
ror. Amonglt other Relations ſhe told him all whar 
had palt between the Empereis, and the ſeveral Mo- 
narchs of that World whither ſhe went with the Em- 
perels; and how ſhe had ſubdued them to pay 
Tribute and Homage to the Monarch of that Nati- 
on or Kingdom to which ſhe owed both her Birth 
and Education. She allo related to her Lord what 
Magnificent Stables and Riding-Houſes the Empe- 
ror had built, and what fine Horſes were in the Bla- 
zing-W orld, of ſeveral ſhapes and fizes , and how 
exa&t their ſhapes were in each ſort, and of many 
various Colours, and fine Marks, as if they had 


been painted by Art, with ſuch Coats or Skins, that 


they had a far greater gloſs and ſmoorhnels than Sa- 
tin; and were there but a paſſage out of theBlazing- 
World into this, faid ſhe, you ſhould not one- 
ly have ſome of thoſe Horſes, but ſuch Marte- 
rials, as the Emperor has, to build your Stables 
and iQ iding-houles withall; and ſo much Gold, that 
I ſhouid never repine at your Noble and Generous 


Gifis. The Duke {milingly anſwered her , That he 


was ſorry there was no Paſlage between thoſe two 
Wolds; but faid he, I have alwayes found an Ob- 
ſtruction tomy Good Fortunes. 


One 
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One time the Duchels chanced to dilcourle with 


ſome of her acquaintance, of the Emperels of the Ela- 
zing-world, who asked her what Paſtimes and R ecre- 
ations Her Majeſty did moſt delight in? The Du- 
chels anſwered, that ſhe ſpent moſt of her ttmeinthe 
ſtudy of Natural Cauſes and Effetts, which was her 
chief delight and paltime, and that ſhe loved tc dit- 
courſe ſometimes with the moſt Learned perions of that 
World ; and to pleaſe the Emperor and his Nobles, 
who were all of the Royal Race, ſhe wenr often a- 
broad to take the air, but ſeldom in the day time, al- 
ways at Night, if irmightbecalled Night; for, aid 
ſhe, the Nights there areas light as Days, by reaſon 
of the numerous Blazing-ſtars, which are very ſplen- 
dorous, onely their Light is whiter then the Sun's 
Light ; and as the Suns Light is hot, fo their Light is 
cool, not ſo cool as our twinkling Star- light, nor 
is their Sun-light ſo hot as ours, but more tempe- 
rate ; And that part of the Blazing-world where the 
Empereſs reſides, is always clear, and never ſubje& to 
any Storms, Tempeſts, Fogs or Viiſts, but hasonely 
refreſhing Dews that nouriſh the Earth ; the Air of it 
is ſweet and temperate, and, as I ſaid before, as much 
light in the Suns abſence, as in its preſence, which 
makes that time we call Night, more pleaſant there 
then the Day ; and ſometimes the Emperels goes 
abroad by Water in Barges, ſometimes by Land in 
Chariots, and ſometimes on Horſeback ; her Royal 

Chariots 
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Chariots are very y Glorious : : . the body | is one intire 
orcen Diamond; tie four {mall Pillars that bear up 
the T'op-cover, are four white Diamonds, cut in the 
form thereof; the topor roof of the Chariot is one in- 
tire blew Diamond, and at the four corners are great 
iprinos of Rubies ; the ſeat is made of Cloth of Gold. 

ltuffed with Amber-greece beaten {mall ; the Chariot 
is drawn by Twelve Unicorns, whoſe Trappings are 
all Chains of Pearl; And as for her Barges, they are 
onely of Gold. Her Guard for State ( tor ſhe needs 
none for ſecurity, there bzing no Rebels or Ene- 
mics) confiſts of Gyants, but they ſeldom wait on 
their Majeſties abroad, becaule their extraordinary 
height and bignels does hinder their proſpet. Her En- 
tertainment when ſhe is upon the W ater, is the Mu- 
ſick of the Fiſh- and Bird-men, and by Land are Horlſe- 
and Foot-matches; for the Emperch takes much de- 
lightin making R ace-matches with the Emperor, and 


the Nobility ; ſomeR aces are between the Fox- and 


Ape-men, which ſometimes the Satyrs ſtrive to out- 
run, and ſome are between the Spider-men and Lice- 
men. Alfothereare ſeveral Flight-matches, between 
the ſeveral ſorts of Bird-men, and the ſeveral forts of 
Fly-men ; and Swimming-marches, between the fe- 
veral forts of Fiſh-men. 'The Emperor, Emperels, 
and their Nobles, rake alfo great delight to have Colla- 
tions ; for in the ÞBlazing-world, there are moſt deli- 
cious Fruits of all forts, and ſome ſuch as in this 
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 Worldwere never ſeen nor taſted ; for there are moſt 
tempting ſorts of Fruit : After thei Collations are 
ended, they Dance ; and if they be upon the W a- 
ter, they dance upon the W ater, there lying ſo ma- 
ny Fiſh-men cloſe and thick together, as they can 
dance very evenly and eaſily upon their backs, and 
need not fear drowing. Their Muſick, both Vocal 
and Inſtrumental, is according to their ſeveral places : 
LIpon the W ater it is of, Water Inſtruments, as ſhells 
filled with Water, and ſo moved by Art, which is a 
very ſweet and delighttul harmony ; and thoſe Dan- 
ces which they dance: upon the Water, are, for the 
moſt part ſuch as we in this World call Swimming 


Dances, where they donot litt up their feet high: In 


Lawnsor upon Plains they have V Vind-Inſtruments, 
but much better then thoſein our World ; And when 
they dance in the V Voods they have Horn-Inſtru- 
ments, which although they are a fort of V Vind-In- 
ſtruments, yet they are of another Faſhion then the 
former ; In their Houſes they have ſuch Inſtruments 
as are ſomewhat like our Viols, Violins, Theorboes, 
Lutes, Citherins, Gittars, Harpſichords, and the like, 
but yetſo far beyond them, that the difference cannot 
well be expreſt ; and as their places of Dancing and 
their Muſick is different, ſo is their manner or way of 
Dancing. In theſe, and the like Recreations, the 
Emperor, Emperels, and thay Nobility paſs their 


time. 


THE 


T H E 


EPILOGUE 


TO THE 


READER 


Y this Poetical Deſcription, you may perceive, that 
B., ambition is not onely to be Empereſs, but Autho- 
reſs of a whole World ; and that the Worlds I have made, 
both the Blazing- andthe other Philofophicai WW orld, .men- 
tioned in the latter part of this Deſcription, are framed 
and compoſed of the moſt pure, that is, the raticual parts of 
Matter, which are the parts of my Vind ; which Cre- 
ation was more eaſily and ſuddenly effefied, then the Con- 
queſts of the two famous Monarchs of the World, Alexan- 
der and Czlar : Neither have I made ſuch difturbances, 
and cauſed ſo many diſſolutions of particulars otherwiſe named 
deaths, as they did; for I have destroyed but ſome few men 
in a little Boat, which died through the extremity of cold, 
and that by the band of Fuſtice, which was neceſſitatedto 
puniſh their crime of ſtealing away a young and beaute- 
ous Lady. And inthe formation of thoſe Worlds, I take 
more delight and glory, then ever Alexander or Czſar did 
in conquering this terreſtrial world; and though I have made 
my Blazing-world, a Peaceable World, allowing it but one 
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Religion, one Language, and one Government ; yet could 
I make another World, as full of Fattions, Diviſtons, and 
Wars, as this is of Peace and ranquility ; and the rational 
figures of my Mind might expreſs as much courage to fight, 
as HeRor and Achilles had; and be as wiſe as Neſtor, as 
Eloquent as Ullyſles,and as beautiful as Helen. But Iefteem- 
ing Peace before War, Wit before Policy, Honeſty be- 
fore Beauty ; inſteadof the figures of Alexander, Czfar, 
Hector, Achilles, Neſtor, Ulyfles, Helen,gc. choſe ra- 
ther the figure of Honeſt Margaret Newcaſtle, which now 
I would not change for all this terreſtrivl World ; and if any 
ſhould like the World I bave made, and be willing to be my 
Subjefts, they may imagine themſelves ſuch, and they are 
ſuch ; I mean, in their Minds, Fancies or Imaginations ; 
but if they cannot endure to be ſubjefs, they may create 
Worlds of their own, and Govern themſelves as they pleaſe : 
But yet let them have a care, not to prove unjuſt Uſurpers, 
and to rob me of mine ; for concerning the Philoſophi- 
calWorld, I am Empereſs of it my ſelf; and as for the Bla- | 
zing-world, it having an Empereſs already, who rules it 
with great wiſdom and condufF, which Empereſs is my dear | 


Platomick Friend; I fhall never prove ſo unjust, treache- 
rous and unworthy to her, as to diſturb her Government, 


much leſs to depoſe her from her Imperial Throne, for the 


ſake of any other ; but rather chuſe to create another World 
for another Friend. | | 
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